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" OU are going to have the great sen- 

sation of your life,” said a young 
naval lieutenant who: had made the trip 
upon which Ethel Barrowe was starting, 
and she remembered the prophecy day 
after day as the ‘‘ great sensation ” spun 
itself out. It was a sight-seeing sensa- 


tion that he meant to predict, for Miss* 


Barrowe was going through southern 
Russia as far as Batoum, and then across 
the Caucasus, and so back again. Ec- 
centric old Mrs. Barrowe, her rich aunt, 
had invited her to leave home in Cincin- 
nati and’ visit her in Athens, where the 
old lady employed her wealth and leisure 
in the pursuit of such pious and humane 


projects as the succor of the Cretans and 
the relief of the Armenians — projects 
which the scoffers among her friends 
characterized as ‘‘dreams,” and other per- 
sons, of less importance to her—the Jead- 
ing statesmen of continental Europe— 


regarded as mischievous nightmares. 
Now that she had her pretty niece to en- 
tertain, she was starting upon a journey 
she never would have made alone, to 
show the young woman what the Rus- 
sians call their Riviera and their Switzer- 
land,and to meet those Armenians through 
whom she had been generously contribu- 
ting for the cause of their oppressed breth- 
ren in Turkey. 

‘* Dreams,” did I call her amusements? 
Then both women were dreamers, because 
Miss Ethel was a poor girl floated above 
the trials of her position by her fond 
hopes, for she knew that her aunt liked 
her better than any relative she had, and 
she aspired to become her heir. And now 
she was about to cross Europe and pene- 
trate Asia—she who until a month before 
had never been twenty miles from Cin- 
cinnati, and in that city learned no more 
of the world than one gets from member- 
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ship of a Baptist sewing circle, a progres- 
sive euchre club, and a course of the 
talked-about novels of each year. 

On the way to Moscow and southward 
to the Black Sea the lieutenant’s predic- 
tion lost weight. The Czar’s wheat and 
cabbage farm, called Russia, is mainly a 
great flat dish of earth, with a dull sky 
bent down all around to meet the rim—a 
tiresome monotone of grass and grain, 
flecked with villages of wretched cabins 
with thatched roofs, brown as so many 
rats in a granary. If there is variety, its 
effect on the mind more than offsets the 
little pleasure it brings to the eyes, for it 
must consist of an over-costly church and 
of the squalid people who have built it. 
But by nine o'clock on the third day from 
Moscow the earth began to rumple into 
broken limestone hills, guttered with can- 
yons and crevices. Orchards appeared, 
and the shade trees became willows and 
locusts, instead of the incessant pines and 
birches of older Russia. The houses 
changed into the modern Greek type— 
one-storied stucco or stone, painted white 
or yellow, roofed with heavy red tiles, 
always walled around, and usually show- 
ing the soft round tops of small trees star- 
ing over the walls. 


Suddenly the train crawled out of a 
tunnel to the edge of a cliff overlooking 
the blue, yellow, and white port of Sebas- 
topol. Beyond the blue of the harbor, 
dotted with stately men-of-war, lay a big- 
ger reach of liquid indigo—the Black Sea. 
It was October,and only the day before 
all Russia, apparently, had been whitened 
by hoar-frost. But now the car win- 
dows, all opened, let in air as warm as the 
breathings of cattle. Arrived at the sta- 
tion, the travellers found themselves in 
a Levantine city, with the usual white 
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houses, gray streets, and limp and dusty 
trees. The cabs, like so many miller- 
moths settled near a lamp, were wicker- 
bodied victorias under white cloth can- 
opies, and the drivers wore white bell- 
crowned hais. The drive to the hotel 
showed that Sebastopol was beautiful, but 
to our ladies it was like getting back to 
Greece, and they determined to press on- 
ward. They found that the Grand-Duch- 
ess Olga was to sail next day for Yalta 
and Batoum, and they at onee engaged 
passage. On her deck the task of watch- 
ing to see their baggage put aboard was 
given to Miss Ethel, who was presently 
interested in the foreign travellers, their 
leave-takings, in which the men kissed 
each other on both cheeks, and the bustle 
at the gang-plank. Suddenly a fragment 
of conversation interested her. 

‘*He’s a prince,” she heard a man say 
in English—and she forgot the foreign 
scenes, and even her anxiety about the 
baggage. 

Two Englishmen had been bidding 
good-by to two Russian-looking men, who 
now came up the plank to the deck, leav- 
ing the Englishmen on the wharf. Miss 


Ethel saw that the voyagers were an el- 
derly, smooth-shaven, black-haired man, 
who walked slowly and weakly, like an 


invalid, and a tall, sandy-bearded man of 
thirty who followed, carrying a sword, 
an umbrella, and some walking-sticks 
tied together. 

‘*Bon voyage,” called out one of the 
Englishmen, adding, in a lower tone: 
‘Queer, isn’t it? One would naturally 
say, ‘ He’s going witha prince,’ but, on the 
contrary, a prince is going with him.” 

‘** Prince, eh?” the other repeated, ques- 
tioningly. 

‘* Yes; a Georgian prince; with a fam- 
ily older than any in Europe, of course. 
All those Georgian families date back to 
King David, or to some Chinese emperor 
of centuries before Christ. He's a gen- 
uine prince, though, whatever doubt there 
may be about a few of the early centuries 
in his family history. Can't help feeling 
sorry that—” and here the men turned, 
and she heard no more. She glanced at 
the deck to see the noble, but he—she was 
sure it was the vounger one—had gone 
below. Presently the baggage came, and 
in a very few minutes the Grand- Duchess 
Olga was trembling with the power she 
exerted in throwing out a lacelike train 
of white bubbles far behind her. 
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Miss Ethel annoyed her aunt by open 
ing the bags and trunks to find her brig}: 
red Russian blouse—-the newest, most 
fetching thing she owned—and her bon 
net with the red wings, and her gra, 
skirt with the fine stripes. And she spent 
more than half an hour over her hair and 
her hands. 

‘*We agreed to wear only our knock 
about things on shipboard, Ethel,” her 
aunt said, ‘‘and now you're dressing as 
if for an evening party.” 

“Oh no, aunty; but it’s so warm and 
summerlike, and the people who are going 
to Yalta are all so fashionably dressed, | 
thought I'd put on something cool, and 
show these Russians that we have nice 
things as well as they.” 

‘** Oh, well, if it’s a patriotic matter—” 
said the elder lady, and there abandoned 
the sentence. Far from being humbugged, 


she determined to discover the reason 


‘for the sudden fine apparelling of her 


niece. 

Miss Ethel was radiant when she went 
to the saloon for luncheon. She knew she 
looked her best, and when even a plain 
girl has that consciousness, it sets off her 
good points to advantage. But she was 
far from plain. She was tall and well 
rounded, with a high brow crowning an 
oval face, with sensitive brown eyes, and 
fine soft brown hair, an arched nose, and 
lips so full as to betoken an ardent nature, 
and yet firm enough to show thorough 
self-control. Two things about her were 
eloquent of her ‘right to belong to the 
country that most prizes good women, 
and has given every one of them a throne. 
These were her confident carriage, inde- 
pendent without suggesting impudence, 
and her eyes that flashed every emotion 
quicker than telegraphy, because there 
was no waiting to spell out long words 
like amusement, or sympathy, or intelli- 
gence; they were flashed on her quick 
orbs like magic. Thus her smallest fea- 
tures vitalized and characterized her en- 
tire personality. 

But even her intelligence did not fore- 
arm her for the discovery that all the 
seats in the dining-saloon were taken. She 
mentioned this to a waiter —and he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘** What shall we do?” she asked her 
aunt. . 

‘‘If madame weel assept my place,”’ 
said a gentleman, rising to put a hand to 
his breast and make a low courtesy. It 
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was the prince. Miss Ethel gasped for 
some polite phrase that was called too 
suddenly to come. 

‘‘Thank you, but one place will scarce- 
ly do for two,” said the old lady. 

" “T weel do ze sing,” said the prince, 
and went and got a camp-stool, and bade 
those who were on either side of him move 
closer while he squeezed in the extra seat. 
Then he bowed again and stepped back, 
and moved the chair and stool while the 
ladies took their places at the table. And 
he pushed the chairs under them when 
they were sitting down; not only that, 
but he got an extra napkin and opened it, 
and laid it across Miss Ethel’s lap, which 
was a very peculiar thing, she thought, 
except that, perhaps, princes were not to 
be judged by the usages of ordinary folk. 

‘*Thank youso much,” said Miss Ethel; 
‘but what will you do?” 

‘* Please, I s’all wait, leetle,” said the 
prince, bowing again, so that his light 
reddish beard almost touched her back 
hair. 

‘* How polite he is!” said she, when he 
had taken himself off. 

‘‘Humph!” said her aunt, and fell to 
eating her soup. ‘‘I think I would almost 
sooner have waited myself,” she added. 

‘Tt is too bad,” her niece replied. 

‘I mean that I would rather have 
waited than have had such a fuss—and 
with such a man.” 

‘*Such a— Why, aunt, he’s a prince!” 

‘‘Indeed! He made me creep.” 

‘No; but really, aunty, he is a prince, 
and of one of the most ancient noble fam- 
ilies. I overheard two gentlemen, who 
were bidding him good-by, talking—I’m 
sure he was the one they meant—and the 
one who knew all about him said there 
was no doubt about his—his royalty, don’t 
you call it?” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Barrowe, ‘‘ princes 
are at a great discount in Greece since 
the war, and I never was able to see the 
use of them before that. He may be a 
prince, but I did not think him much of 
aman. Bless me! how he must have up- 
set me! I know nothing whatever of the 
creature—and only hear how I’m going 
on!” 

‘‘T should say so, dear aunt!” Miss 
Ethel said. ‘‘As for me, he’s the only 
prince I ever saw, and I thought him 
most polite and amiable. He is certainly 
more unselfish than any other man in all 
this crowd.” 
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“That is true,” said Mrs. Barrowe. 
‘*Tll grant that by way of apology. So, 
let’s drop the matter.” 

They ate in silence, for both found their 
thoughts engrossing. Miss Ethel was 
staggered by the good and bad fortune 
that feli, with two quick strokes, upon 
her—the good being the meeting with a 
prince, and the other her aunt’s unac- 
countable, uncharacteristic repugnance to 
him at first sight. As for the elder lady, 
she was well pleased with herself for hay- 
ing so quickly discovered why her niece 
had put on her finery. 

The passengers crowded the deck in the 
afternoon, and the“Americans saw many 
Russian fashionables at their ease. Sev- 
eral young dignitaries lounged about in 
gold-trimmed suits of pongee silk that 
needed washing. Many elegantly dressed 
young ladies, very vain, and swaying be- 
tween fits of giggling and of petulance, 
promenaded with their parents, while sev- 
eral of the matrons walked about smoking 
cigarettes. The men smoked incessantly, 
and drank almost as constantly. The 
deck-house was always full of them, be- 
hind their glasses of vodka or bottles of 
wine or bier, each man drinking, unsocia- 
bly, by himself. When Miss Ethel was 
about to turn her attention to the cliffs, 
close to which the ship laid her course, 
the prince came on deck and bowed to 
her, and no scenery short of a voleanic 
eruption could have enlisted her attention, 

My description and hers of this noble- 
man would not seem to be of the same 
person. She found him about thirty, 
tall, stately, with a very distinguished 
carriage, intelligent blue eyes, lovely 
flaxen hair, a noble head, an aristocratic 
face, and a silky, ruddy beard. To me 
he appeared loosely built and awkward, 
his eyes colorless and too shifting, the 
back of his head as flat as a drum, and 
for his beard, hair, and complexion, all 
three were sandy. But for his title, I 
should never have noticed him. 

He slowly led the way to a seat by the 
ship’s rail for an elderly man, who was 
evidently an invalid and of an irritable 
nature, as his face and the snarl] in his 
voice told all who came near. 

‘*Shall I find you a_ book, colonel?” 
the prince inquired. 

‘Go to the devil!” snarled the sick 
man. ‘“ You are a nuisance.” 

‘*T am sorry,” said the prince, submis- 
sively. 
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‘Well, go away, go away!” growled 
the invalid, whereupon the prince went 
and sat in the deck-house behind a bottle 
of beer, where Miss Ethel saw him as she 


-walked to and fro. She did not hear the 


conversation between the two men, and 
if she had, she would not have under- 
stood a word. 

It was almost dark when the ship 
reached the beautiful horseshoe - shaped 
scallop in the hills which is famous as 
the harbor of Yalta. The hills, always 
beside the sea, sent their towering sides 
sheer down to its edge, and were jewelled 
with a grand monastery here, noble man- 
sions there, and, nearer Yalta, an imperial 
palace embowered in park foliage. Re- 
gretfully the Americans found they were 
only to make a short night-time stop at 
this place, to which the noble and rich re- 
pair in autumn to eat grapes medicinally, 
to entertain in chateaux, and to crowd 
in fashionable hotels. The ladies went 
ashore and drove beside the curving 
beach. They mingled with the gay crowd 
in the largest hotel, heard the band in its 
garden, and, in a little kiosk over the wa- 
ter’s edge, took tea in Russian fashion, in 
a thin glass on a saucer, with two cubes 
of sugar, a slice of lemon, and a spoon 
beside the glass. Perhaps it was the tea 
that caused the younger lady to lie awake 
until late in the night trying to picture 
the prince mingling with the lively, 
laughing crowds at the main hotel in 
Yalta, smiled on by haughty women, 
and deferred to by eminent and masterful 
men of commoner clay. She wished every 
one had not left the ship at Yalta, or else 
that she had left it also. 

On the next day, when the ship dropped 
anchor far beyond a large sprawling yel- 
low town called Kertch, and while Miss 
Ethel was in a torment lest her aunt 
should not come on deck in time to catch 
the tender that was to take them ashore 
while the ship spent some hours in coal- 
ing, who should appear but the prince? 

** Please,” he said, ‘‘can I take some- 
sing to you? You are look for somesing 
—no?” 

‘**Oh, you are so kind!” said she. “I 
am waiting for my aunt. I thought you 
had left the steamer at Yalta.” 

‘*And you, too, I thought,” said he. 
‘*T see you not somewhere ever since. 
But, no, it is that we are both here again 
— what?” 

“The sick gentleman who was with 


you,” she continued, ‘‘he is still on the 
ship? Yes? I heard it said that he was 
a prince.” 

** Please,” said he, apologetically, ‘ you 
have heard what is not. He is a pig, 
please, or somesing wheech is put to wipe 
off your feet at ze door, but he is a prince 
not. He is called Colonel Miiller.” 

‘*A German name,” Miss Ethel re- 
marked. 

‘* But, please, Russia is crowded, much, 
wiz zose German, also zose French names, 
though not all belong to pigs.” 

‘** You, also, have a German name 

‘** Please, I have a German nam _ aot. 
My name has much ugliness in English. 
You will hear it--what? It is Gola— 
George Theodorus Gola.” 

She admired his modesty, and still she 
wanted to hear from his own lips the de 
licious fact that she was hobnobbing with 
a prince. 

‘**And I may tell your name—no?” 

She told him hers; and added, *‘ Yours 
is a Georgian name, isn’t it?” 

‘* Ah, you know it?” he said. ‘‘It was 
much great, once, for hundreds years— 
what? But ze Russians swallowed al! 
up the power, and zose wolfs and foxes 
zose Armenian —zey swallow all up ze 
money. So now ze name only is re 
maining.” 

There is no need to inflict his broken 
speech upon the reader any longer. It 
is easier to imagine it. They talked for 
several minutes before Mrs. Barrowe came 
on deck dressed to go ashore. Miss Ethe| 
sought to interest the prince in what she 
knew of the hot yellow city that fringed 
the distant shore and rose to a point on 
the side of a hill where a beautiful Greek 
temple—quite modern—formed the point 
of the pyramid. She told him that two 
thousand years ago it used to be Panti- 
capzeum, the capital of Bosporia, and that 
it afterward became Genoese, and then 
Turkish; but she saw that he did not 
care. She found it equally idle to de- 
scribe to him the temples the Greeks 
built on Mithridates’s hill, or the tombs 
of their kings, or the quantities of relics 
dug up there—the best of which are in the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg. The prince 
seemed to know only the modern Greeks, 
and they, he said, were pigs. 

The prince condescended to accompany 
the ladies ashore, and all three drove over 
the semi-Oriental town, finding the hill- 
top view, the open-air market, where the 
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goods are littered all over a cobbled plaza, 


the museum of Greek relics, and the 


thirteen - hundred -and -twenty -two-year- 
old chureh well worth the journey. 


It was twenty-four hours later that the 
Georgian noble and Miss Ethel met for 
long enough to enjoy a téte-a-téte. Then 
he found her alone on the deck late in 
the evening. It may as well be confessed 
that the young lady had waited all day 
for the meeting, and being disappointed, 
had drawn upon a new instalment of pa- 
tience and waited far into the night. It 
would not be polite to estimate how of- 
ten she murmured to herself the words 
‘* Prince Gola,” finding them melodious, 
and liking to make them familiar. When 


MINGRELIAN WOMEN—‘‘ THE PEOPLE WE SPRANG FROM ARE STILL 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL.” 
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he came it was evident that he did 
seek her; in fact, he seemed bent on 
treating after wishing her 
ing” 
last 


* good-eve 
but she talked on and on, and 
interested him. Therefore he s 
down and spent an hour with her. 
was a veiled reference to her aunt's weal! 
which proved him a far more sympath« 
ic companion than he had seemed why 
she baited her hook with classical lor 
largely from Murray’s Guide to Russi 
She had not intended to speak of he: 
aunt’s means, and perhaps does not know 
to this day how much upon that subject 
the prince managed deftly to draw from 
her. Nevertheless, by a question now 
and then, veiled by an air of merely for 
mal politeness, he got 
at the fact that the old 
lady was very rich, and 
that his companion was 
the only person the rich 
old widow cared for in 
the world. With this 
knowledge gained the 
prince went to bed 
heavy of heart, as one 
who has scarcely a 
penny might read of 
mountains of gold in 
the moon. On the othe: 
hand, the young lady 
went to her state-room 
humming a tune so 
thoughtlessly loud that 
Mrs. Barrowe was 
awakened, and gently 
chid her. 
The next sight of 
Prince Gola that the 
American ladies 
had was only a 
glimpse of him 
as he _ boarded 
the train at Ba 
toum, at the oth 
er end from that 
at which the la 
dies found that 
their own wraps 
and rugs and 
bags had _ been 
put by their por 
ters. The guide 
books assert that 
Batoum prides 
itself on possess 
ing an avenue 
of palms that is 
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quite unique, but as the swamp-encircled 
place is given over to dreadful fevers, the 


ladies hurried through it, seeing nothing 
in its whole length except broad streets, 
made to look desolate by the low and 


shabby houses at the sides. They break- 
fasted at the station, where a young wo- 
man smoked cigarettes while she sold the 
railway tickets and made change; and 
then they took seats in a car that smelled 
of kerosene, not knowing that nearly ev- 
erything on the long route across the 
Caucasian isthmus likewise smells of 
kerosene, the railway being the medium 
for carrying the oil from the wells at 
Baku to the ships at Batoum. Every- 
where they saw oil-trains and oil-cars, 
always distinguished by the great boiler- 
like cylinders which are so familiar in 
our country. At every station the air 
was heavy and strong with the aroma of 
the petroleum that saturated the cars and 
dripped along the roadway, but by-and- 
by the smell ceased to be unbearable, 
though it never quite got to be pleasant. 
From the car windows, while skirting the 
sea for thirty miles, they saw its blue ex- 
panse on oneside and the Caucasus Moun- 
tains towering faintly blue on the other. 


BATOUM. 


They saw the beginning of Russia’s ex- 
periment in tea-growing, and noted the 
houses of the inhabitants of the marshes, 
that rose like the lake dwellings of old 
upon four stilts at the corners. They 
passed mile after mile of plantations of 
American corn, and marvelled that they 
had never known, when too used to it at 
home, that it is the most picturesque, 
graceful, and beautiful vegetable any- 
where cultivated by man. They saw fine 
galleried houses in ample parks, and some- 
times noticed near a village a rude tower 
or fortress of stone, or else the ruins of 
one, that had apparently been the citadel 
and refuge of the villagers. But though 
their usefulness has gone with the petty 
wars of barbaric kingdoms and petty 
princes, the warlike spirit is still quick, as 
the travellers saw in the rude faces of the 
men with their sharp noses and flashing 
eyes, and in the fact that every man was 
armed always with a very long broad dag- 
ger, carried in frout of the narrow shapely 
waist of his long Circassian coat. Their 
caps of fur, a modification of the fez, and 
their pointed shoes or boots, quite as surel y 
linked them with the rest of Asia’s swarms. 

Miss Ethel had read (and Prince Gola 
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had told her the same thing) that the 
Mingrelians include the handsomest men 
and most beautiful women it is possible 
to imagine, and early in the journey she 
startled her aunt out of a precious day- 
dream by exclaiming: *‘ Look there! oh, 
that woman! Look what a 
number of handsome people are on that 
platform! They are Mingrelians, I am 
sure. Do look at that woman!” 

‘That peasant in the cotton! 
she is more than 
Barrowe. 

In truth she was more than beautiful, 
for her carriage was that of a queen. 
Olive-skinned, soft-eyed, with brown orbs, 
and long black lashes, with heavy, beau- 
tifully curved black eyebrows, and a mass 
of glossy hair of the same deep tone, with 
full red lips beautifully bowed, and with 
a nose curved like an eagle’s beak and 
flared like a lily’s mouth at the end, this 
poor peasant, in a cotton gown and heavy 
boots, walked up and down the platform 


do look at 


Oh, but 
beautiful!” said Mrs. 


‘*a TALL, GRAY-BEARDED MOUNTAINEER.” 
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with all of what we are too apt to call t 
grace and dignity of a queen. ‘Of 
Sioux chief,” would be more apt, for n 
all queens possess the charm of mov 
ment that comes with splendid health, 
the haughty upholding of the head th 
is a sign of fearless pride as well as po 
er. As the travellers looked beyond he 
the whole crowd on the platform interes 
ed them; particularly a tall, gray-bearde. 
mountaineer, as slender and supple as 
deer, whose features were artistically pe) 
fect, who yet had the eagle face of the firs 
of the Cusars—the intense small eyes, thi 
hawk nose, the thin firm lips; and again, 
in a youth in a dirty sheepskin coat and 
legs bundled in flannel, whose noble head 
was clothed with a superb shock of cur 
ing nut-brown hair, whose blue eyes were 
as soft as a maiden’s, and whose entire 
face was classic, like a marble god's. The 
long daggers the men carried were in 
ornate sheaths of silver arabesqued with 
enamel, and with handles of the same 
fashion. They were very picturesque at 
a railway station in broad daylight, but, 
Miss Ethel thought, meeting them at night 
must be a thing dreadful beyond words 
‘“We should be proud to know 
that in the birthplace of our race tle 
people we sprang from are still the 
most beautiful,” she said. 
‘* What is all this?” the elder 
lady asked, quickly but good 
humoredly. ‘‘ I never 
heard a sound of Min 
grelia before. Where 
and why have 
picked it all up? 
Mingrelian?” 

‘Yes, dear aunt,” in 
a purr, like a kitten. 

**Humph!” her aunt 
exclaimed. ‘* He escaped 
the contagion of beauty, 
didn’t he?” 

Baku is the source of 
the gigantic smell of 
kerosene that floats 
across the isthmus as 
if the purpose of the 
railway was to distrib 
ute it along with the 
oil. Here the old lady 
met those Armenian phi 
lanthropists who so he 
roically received all the 
money they could get 
from her. It was a stu 
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THE TINY SHOPS OF THE PERSIAN QUARTER, TIFLIS 


pid place to Miss Ethel. If she had ever 
seen the Pennsylvania oil district, she 
would have liked a day here just to note 
how American methods have been copied 
to make one region almost like the other; 
but she had not, and time hung as heavy 
as the oil-drenched air around her. At 
last Mrs. Barrowe had seen all her corre- 
spondents, and was beginning the purely 
pleasure part of her trip at Tiflis. 

It is the most Asiatic town on Europe's 
borders, one of the quaintest, gaudiest, 
most splendidly situated of all cities, the 
lodge at the gate of the Caucasus, the 
‘apital of Russian power in the Near 
East. Its nineteenth -century’ museum 
and its crumbling old citadel contrast 
no more strongly than its dandies and its 
barbaric chiefs, its Parisian and its Per- 
sian shops, its diligences and sleeping- 
cars, its opera troupe and the dagger- 
carrying minstrels who sing in_ its 
streets. What a dreamy, unreal con- 
gerie of alleys, and swarm of quaint cos- 
tumes, and kaleidoscope of Asiatic life, is 
the Persian quarter! The tiny shops all 
seemed to be disgorging their wares on 
the crooked, cobbled streets. Each was 
a cave in which our ladies saw workmen 


making the very articles they bought— 


the enamelled daggers, bracelets, pins, 


fiddles and 
¢ 


and boxes, the inlaid 
dolins, and a wide range of things of 
iron and steel and silver and copper. 
They were jostled by poor men shoulder- 
ing their dead in coffins; they saw bakers 
hooking fresh-baked loaves out of sunk- 
en ovens, and hanging their sheets of 
bread on strings in the doorways; mer- 
chants sucked hubble-bubbles in the 
street; and Persian chiefs and Greek 
peddlers sat cross-legged together in the 
tea-shops. Fancy two American ladies 
with time and money, with a whole street 
of silversmiths before them, or exploring 
sarpet-shops hung with rugs as gorgeous 
as the banners in a Lord Mayor's show! 
At times they came to a bridge over the 
savage-rushing Kur, and saw how it had 
cut its course deep down through solid 
rock, making steep palisades for shores, 
on top of which were dizzily perched tem- 
ples, shops, gardens, and hivelike houses, 
whose galleries hung over the turbulent 
river—a crack in the bottom of the bow] 
around all sides of which Tiflis is built, 
and on one side of which, like a handle 
on the rim, is the ancient citadel. 


man- 
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A MERCHANT IN THE PERSIAN QUARTER, TIFLIS. 


They knew the prince was in Tiflis, but 
they were there several days before they 
met him. One evening, when they had 


gone to the splendid ultra-modern opera- 
house, with its soft colors touched with 
gold, its four rectangular galleries, and 
its seats arranged, below the boxes, to 


make a floral bank of the beauties of 
Europe and Asia, Miss Ethel and her 
aunt were in the gaudy foyer when the 
square, ruddy head of the prince appeared 
in the doorway of the smoking and bar 
room at the foyer's farther side. He saw 
them at the same instant. He had a nap- 
kin in his hand, and this he instantly 
dropped as he made his way through the 
crowd to the ladies. He showed an inter- 
est in them at last. 

“Why!” exclaimed the younger lady, 
‘* vou are the only gentleman in evening 
dress in the whole opera-house. I like it. 
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I have not felt as if I was 
at the opera, because only 
the ladies are proper] 
dressed.” 

** Please,” said the prince, 
**most of the men are in 
uniforms which they must 
wear, and which are there 
fore as proper as a dress 
coat and waistcoat.” 

‘*How many soldiers 
there are all over Russia!” 
said she. 

‘**Please, few here are 
soldiers,” said the prince, 
surveying the swarm of 
men in blue and _ gold. 
‘*Those two are civil engi 
neers: see the hammers 
crossed on their shoulders. 
Those three, and all the 
others in that simple, se 
vere dress of blue with sil- 
ver buttons, are students. 
There is a professor, and 
there a doctor, and that 
man in white silk with 
gold ornaments talking to 
the man in blue is what 
you call a sheriff. The 
other is an architect. So, 
instead of soldiers, here are 
judges, teachers, lawyers, 
railway men—for all pro 
fessional people, all offi 
cials, and all government 
employés must wear their 
especial uniforms.” 

Two young army officers strode by, both: 
swarthy and raven-haired, and as hand 
some as if Adonis had a twin brother and 
both had come to earth to serve the Czar. 
One was all in white, with a row of or 
nately carved silver powder - cylinders 
looped across his broad breast, and with a 
silver dagger and sword. The other wore 
rich brown and powder-tubes and arms 
of graven gold. Their hats were tall caps 
of baby lamb-skin, matching their cos- 
tumes; their coats were moulded at the 
waists almost like those of French ex- 
quisites; their boots were of Russian lea- 
ther. They were the most superb mas- 
culine figures Miss Ethel had ever seen— 
two young nobles, officers of Circassian 
regiments. 

‘*Oh, you dear old Tiflis, how I love 
you!” she exclaimed. ‘* What a gorgeous 
assembly this is! Do you know, I cannot 
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believe such a thing could happen any- 
where else in the world as happened here 
to-night. There was the stage, with the 
King, and Aida and her companion, and 
the hero coming in a glory of color and 
shining mail, and all the brilliant Ori- 
ental costumes of a hundred men and wo- 
men of Egypt of old, and I turned and 
looked behind me and saw the same thing 

as if the stage was a mirror reflecting 
the audience—the same swarthy faces, the 
side-arms, the same olive- 
the gaudy colors of velvets 

The actors were imitating 
the spectators. Oh, it was wonderful! But 
Tiflis is all so. I pinch myself now and 
again to be sure I am awake.” 

“That gentleman can't get his over- 
coat on,” said Mrs. Barrowe to the prince. 
‘* Why don’t you help him?” 

** Please,” said the tall ruddy nobleman, 
and instantly stepped behind the man and 
assisted him on with the coat, putting a 
hand under it at the right moment to 
pull the undereoat down while he adjust- 
ed the top one. 

‘** Aunt! aunt!” Miss Ethel wailed, un- 
der her breath. ‘* What possessed you?” 


same shining 
toned women, 
and soft silks. 
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‘*Eh?” Mrs. Barrowe replied. ‘‘The man 
could not get his coaton. But—h’sh—” 
The prince returned, smiling, and as 
the stage-bell rang at the moment, he es 
corted the ladies to their box. Mrs. Bar 


rowe went ahead, and there was time for 
him to propose a drive all round Tiflis 
for the next afternoon, an offer that the 
young lady said she was sure her aunt 


would accept. 

‘*My handkerchief is on the floor; pick 
it up, please,’ Mrs. Barrowe said to the 
prince. There was in her manner and 
tone something very close to intentional 
offending, and her niece’s heart went cold 
and heavy with indignation and alarm, 
but the prince, with the awkwardness that 
was his by birth, picked up the trifle and 
smiled, and said ** please’ as he handed 
it to the old lady. 

‘** We will not mind a ride around the 
town,” she said, coldly; ‘‘ but mind, if 
you say three o'clock, come at three, or 
we shall have gone.” 

The prince withdrew, bowing. 

‘** Aunty, aunty, I never knew you to 
act so—or to speak to any one as you do 
to him.” 


TIFLIS—‘‘ THE SAVAGE-RUSHING 
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“TT never did,” said her aunt. ‘* He 
seems to call it out. 


Ethel, dear; not mine. 


He's your prince, 

By - the- way, I 
have asked about him of one of the con- 
suls here, and he really is a prince of a 


very old family, as you heard. That is 
part of what I heard against him. It 
shouldn't be against him, but, as princes 
go, it is. He is very poor, which is not 
always a fault. He and his sister were 
left a little property, and she has hers yet. 
His burned his pockets and he got rid of 
it. That’s all the ill I know of him—and 
all the good, as well.” 

While the two women talked, the 
prince was meeting what he considered 
a crisis in his life. He was transformed. 
Instead of the lifeless, mechanically apol- 
ogetic being he had appeared, behold 
him now, with eyes brightened by excite- 
ment, pushing men and women out of his 
way, and darting about the foyer, the 
smoking and the dressing rooms, in search 
of some one. He stops at the smoking- 
room bar, and says something to the man- 
ager, who is displeased, and replies that it 
shall not be. ‘‘ Damn!” says the prince; 
‘it’s got to be. I cannot waste time here; 


I have more important affairs.” He rushes 
about again and finds the object of his 
search—the testy sick colonel with whom 
he travelled on the ship. 

‘*T have met that American millionair- 
ess and the niece,” he says. ‘‘ They are 
here—at the Hotel d’Orient—I saw by 
her face that she can easily—that I—oh, 
damn! do you not understand ?—she loves 
me. Now, please, I want five hundred 
roubles. I take her to see the town to- 
morrow. Will you lend me so much?” 

‘*Five hundred cats and dogs!” the 
colonel yells. ‘‘ Why, you are mad. I 
have taken my whole staff, not to see 
Tiflis, but to see Paris—Paris—and done 
the whole place, wine, the dancers at the 
Mabille, supper, till daylight, for half that 
sum.” 

‘*Quick! there is no time,” says tlie 
prince. ‘She stays only a week, and I 
must be free, with ready money. I can 
marry her, I tell you. I will pay you 
two for one.” 

‘*T have not got it,” says the colonel. 
‘* Besides, I do not gamble so much at one 
play. I will pay you the fifteen roubles 
I owe you at ten to-morrow.” 
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‘* Please, I will give three roubles for 
one.” 

‘‘No; that is positive. 
for your pay.” 

‘*Very well, at that hour I will show 
you the five hundred roubles.” 
' ‘ Where will you get them?” the colo- 
asks. The familiarity of Russians 
with one another, even between servants 
and masters, is surprising. 

‘*From my sister,” says the prince. 

‘* You scoundrel—you will ruin her,” 
says the colonel. 

‘She shall be rich. I will pay her five 
for one,” the prince replies, and is off. 

The next day, when he was with the 
ladies, he was so merry as to suggest the 
thought that he had been drinking. His 
clothes were as shabby as ever, but in 
another twenty-four hours he shone with 
new broadcloth from top to toe, and on 
his fingers were several rings, one bear- 
ing the crest of his family, while a chain, 
curiously like a lady’s, and with 
a lady’s little watch at the end, 
enhanced the effect of his new 
prosperity. ‘* These things,” he 


Come at ten 


nel 


said to Miss Ethel, when she was 
examining his rude yet very cu- 
rious seal-ring, ‘‘I usually leave 
with my sister, who keeps them 


safely.” He proved an assiduous 
and resourceful friend, and was 
with the ladies every day—and 
nearly all of each day. His hand 
was ever drawing small-change 
from his pockets, and money 
seemed plentiful with him. He 
took them to the Russian church- 
es, to the mosque and the Turk- 
ish baths, to the botanical gar- 
dens, the military museum— 
everything, in Tiflis. Once he 
suggested that the finest thing in 
Tiflis—he had heard that it was 
the finest sight of its kind in the 
world—was a view of Tiflis after 
dark from any point on the rim 
of the bowl that holds it. It was 
agreed that next day they would 
drive later than usual and see this 
spectacle. 

‘*T shall not go with you,” 
Mrs. Barrowe said. ‘‘I will be 
driven to the hotel, and leave 
you to go on. Oh yes, it will 
be perfectly proper if M. Gola 
does not misunderstand it, and 
you can set him right if he does. 
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With an open carriage and a familiar 
Russian driver, who sits with his back to 
the team and talks to you all the while- 
oh, it will be quite right. At all events, 
I don’t care so much for the lights as I 
do for—for having you see all you can of 
M. Gola before we leave him here.” 

So it fell out that the prince, the maid- 
en, and the ever-familiar isvostchik left 
Mrs. Barrowe at her door, and went across 
the Kur and up through the Georgian 
village to the summit of the hill behind 
it. The prince essayed a little tender- 
ness, then grew bolder, and fondled Miss 
Ethel’s hand as it lay in her lap. She 
told herself that he was in love with her, 
and marvelled to find that she could ea- 
sily divide and analyze her own feelings, 
made up of admiration of his title and 
uncertainty about himself. She was too 
modest to realize how sensible a girl she 
was. When the carriage had climbed far 
past the sparse lights in the last houses 


A CAUCASIAN ARMENIAN IN NATIONAL COSTUME. 
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she nervous. The growing ten- 
derness of the prince, the lonely road, the 
darkness, her knowledge of the fierce, 
armed people—let these excuse her. 

‘We have gone far enough, mon- 
sieur,” she said. ‘‘We will stop here. 
How do you say that in Russian?” 

‘* Me estaniem zdeas,”’ said he. 

‘*Me estaniem zdeas,” she repeated; 
‘* we will stop here.” The landau turned 
right about so that they could look down 
into the great well of lights. She stared 
like one enchanted. The prince slipped 
her unbuttoned glove half down her 
hand. She seemed oblivious of what he 
did. He raised her hand and would have 
kissed it. 

‘*Don’t be silly,” she said. ‘There I 
do draw the line. But see,” she added, 
‘*how that huge black disk is flecked, 


grew 
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Milky Way, and there are innumerab|: 
new constellations. And oli, see, there ; 
even a shooting-star!” 

‘* Please, eet ees one droschka, perhaps 
going down ze hill.” 

‘Yes, yes,” with impatience—‘‘if yo 
will be practical. Let me have my hand 
now. But oh, see where the real heavens 
bend down to meet this artificial sky! 
See the dark rim between the two, an 
then star matching jet,and mass match 
ing mass! I did not know I could be glad 
that kerosene existed.” 

That was the last time they were to 
gether in Tiflis, except for a moment next 
day to say good-by, for Mrs. Barrowe sud 
denly announced that they must return 


to Baku. Her niece felt certain the 


change of plan was made to affect the 
prince and herself, but how or why she 


‘OVER THE CAUCASUS, AND HOME.” 


dotted, sprinkled—oh, I know the exact 
word—spangled with yellow jets. I have 
watched this spectacle from my window 
every night, but I never saw it all before. 
How full of loose patterns and figures it 
is! It is like looking down instead of 
up at the heavens, only that here are 
clearer, bigger lights—and they really 
look as numberless. There goes the 


did not understand. ‘‘ We shall see you 
again, M. Gola, in Vladi-Kavkas in four 
or five weeks,” said Mrs. Barrowe. The 
prince looked very unhappy. He had 
volunteered to accompany the ladies, but 
Mrs. Barrowe discouraged him. 

“Tf your prince was an American or 
an Englishman,” said she, when they were 
by themselves in the diligence, ‘‘he would 
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not have risked a refusal. He would have 
come —he would have appeared beside 
us.” 

‘*You don’t like him any better,” 
Miss Ethel. 

‘*No, but I like him just as much,” the 
old lady said,grimly. ‘*‘ Dear me, I meant 
to tell him to take off my shoes and put 
on my fur-lined boots, but I forgot it.” 

‘*You are worse than rude to him,” 
said her niece. ‘* You would not act so 
if you knew how it hurts me to see you 
make such a false impression of your 
character.” 

‘*T wonder he stands it,” the old lady 
said, musingly; ‘‘ but he does, my dear, 
doesn't he?” 

M. Gola went at once to Vladi-Kavkas, 
where he had long made his home, and 
with equal precipitation took up the life 
he had been accustomed to lead there—a 
course he would not have pursued for all 
that he ever possessed had he not antici- 
pated a month or more of separation from 
the American ladies. He relied, also,upon 
word from Miss Ethel in advance of their 
coming. And, more than all else, he 
counted upon the fact that in Russia few 
persons whom tourists meet are able to 


said 


speak English, and these do not know 
the gossip of Russian circles. I am not 
suggesting that the prince had a ‘‘ bad 
past” to conceal. It was not his past that 
urged secrecy. 

The Barrowes had not been in Baku 
more than two days, or away from Tiflis 
more than five, when the elder lady said: 
‘‘Now let's post straight over the Cau- 
casus, and home. 
or write M. Gola of our coming. 
him to surprise us.” 


Please do not telegraph 


I wish 


‘* We are to surprise him, you mean,” 
said Miss Ethel. 

**Oh, do 1?” her aunt replied. 
have it as you like, dear.” 

They travelled in an omnibus- dili- 
gence, which looked like a buggy and a 
cab combined. It had a great hood in 
front of the coach body, with seats in 
front by the driver, seats inside, and bag- 
gage top and back. The horses were 
changed several times a day, and each 
day there were three or more stops for 
meals. The journey used up all the day- 
light hours of two days, and was over a 
well-made macadam road, set at conven- 
ient distances with station buildings which 
were complete hotels. The first day’s 


Well, 
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“HE RECOGNIZED THEM 


ride was among soft round mountains, 
grassy to the tops, and everywhere dotted 
with picturesque cabins and villages, whose 
people farmed the best ground and used 
the rest for pasturage. Late at night the 
last stop was at a hotel, where the ladies 
tried to sleep in a bare,untidy room, with- 
out a lock on the door, while the moun- 
tain folk increased their nervousness by 
beating a barbaric drum to weird, shrill 
There is no real danger on this 
well-guarded, military way, but the house 
was lonely, the noise, uncanny, and the 
ladies were unduly impressed by the fact 
that the people were armed. The second 
day’s stages began at daybreak, through 


music. 


WHEN TEN FEET AWAY.” 


scenery fine as any in the Alps. The 
mountains became enormous, lifting huge 
castellated crags of bare rock above their 
vegetation, though in the main they were 
still clothed, at least in places, to the tops. 
They had been populated for centuries, 
and each village had its crumbling tower 
of refuge. The peasants were seen cut- 
ting grass at such heights that they ap- 
peared the sizeof flies. The diligence 
rolled at great speed downward, at last, 
for h6urs,in towering canyons, beside steep 
precipices, and above a brawling river. 
Finally the valley widened and widened— 
into Europe. 

It was night when the diligence drove 
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into the posting-yard at Vladi-Kavkas, 
then, in 1877, the wickedest little city in 
Europe, where the arms every man wore 
were often utilized in highwaymanry and 
in murder. The ladies drove to the Hotel 
Elbruz, of which it was said that it was 
no dirtier or more untidy than every oth- 
er hotel there. Arrived and dinner order- 
ed, Mrs. Barrowe took her niece by the 
shoulders, and, with kindly mischief in 
her eyes, pushed her against the door, 
saying, ‘* Now, you little title-smitten re- 
publican, we are in the same house with 
your prince, and I want to know—are you 
sober, or are you insane?” 

‘*Sober, I hope, aunty.” 

‘**Do you love that lion-colored shadow 
of a wrecked nobility?” 

‘*No, aunty; I don’t—love—him.” 

‘‘For that answer you shall have a 
pearl necklace when we get to Paris. 
You would love him if you found him 
really noble, and proud, and clean, and 
ambitious, and independent; what a silly 
girl always conjures up when she thinks 
of a prince—you would, wouldn’t you?” 

“Tm afraid I might, dear aunt; but 
what is—” 

‘*H’s’h! You would, of course. I'll 
give you nothing for that, because it had 
to be so. But now if you found him un- 
ambitious, servile, humbling himself and 
disgracing his race for a pittance, content 
with his humility, reduced to it by lazi- 
ness and by worse, for every rouble he 
has spent in our company is, I find, the 
money of his sister, whose tiny portion he 
is rapidly squandering (oh, I'll see that 
she does not suffer, never fear)—squander- 
ing as he first squandered—” 

‘*Oh, aunt, are you sure of all this?” 

**Tt’s here in black and white, twice— 
from my lawyer in Baku, and again from 
an Official in Tiflis. If it is true, you will 
be convinced of it by the prince himself 
here to-night, according to these letters, 
which I have received within a week. 
But, as I was saying, if your prince is 
without pride, without ambition, without 
self-respect, or an independent spirit, you 
will never love him for the title he dis- 
graces?” 

‘* Not if he were the Czar,” said the girl, 
firmly. 

‘*For that, when we get to Paris, you 
shall have—” 

‘Dear aunt, this is not a thing to joke 
about. I will have nothing from you in 
Paris; I mean it; you need not offer me 
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anything. The idea—that—that you 
should—should think”—and here, after 
the kindly, shrewd old lady has pulled 
the sentimental young one on her knee 
and is pressing two wet eyes against her 
breast, we will shut the door and intrude 
no farther. As we do so, we may not 
help hearing the elder woman say, 

‘‘He is only shiftless, and though he is 
not fit for you, truly, Ethel, he is a better 
man than many so-called noblemen at 
whose heads our silly country women have 
flung themselves.” 

Thirty minutes later the ladies descend- 
ed to thedining-room. Miss Ethel led the 
way, and the first person she saw was the 
prince, with one side toward her, with a 
soiled napkin on one arm, smoothing 
down a man’s overcoat with one hand, 
and holding the other out to receive the 
kopecks the man was bestowing as a tip. 
She walked to a table, and she and her 
aunt were seated before the prince moved 
toward them. He recognized them when 
ten feet away, and tried to fling his nap- 
kin into a chair without their seeing the 
act. He came bowing and scraping up 
to them, and the younger lady watched 
the elder one for her cue. Mrs. Barrowe 
rose and greeted him quite in the old 
way, and her niece did the same. 

‘*‘And now that we have met you 
again,” said Mrs. Barrowe, “pick up 
your napkin, and—wait one second—get 
us two plates of horsch, broiled chicken 
and cauliflower for two, a pint of Bess- 
arabian claret, and a bottle of Borgom 
water. Oh yes, and whatever sweets you 
have also.” 

The prince’s face was scarlet to his 
hair. He said that another man would 
serve them, and Mrs. Barrowe replied that 
‘it might be pleasanter.” Miss Ethel 
could scarcely pretend to eat, and sat in 
agony, while her aunt placidly made her 
way through a hearty meal. The prince 
disappeared, but when both were leaving 
the room he came and detained the young- 
er lady, and with something like real 
passion in his voice asked, ‘*‘ Cannot this 
be forgiven?” 

‘*Not in a gentleman,” said Mrs. Bar- 
rowe, over one shoulder. 

‘**May I not make myself known to you 
in a better way?” he pleaded. ‘‘I can 
prove that my family—” 

‘*Me estaniem zdeas,” Miss Ethel said. 
**You taught me that. You know what it 
means. It is better so.” 














THE PEOPLE AND THEIR GOVERNMENT. 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


EMOCRACY can be rationally dis- 

cussed only when it is dispassionate- 
ly questioned as a form of government, 
effective or ineffective. The rule of the 
people through the law gives to those 
whose lives and well-being are deter- 
mined by it either good or bad gov- 
ernment. If it be good government, it 
is because just laws are enacted, and are 
effectively, fairly, and honestly enforced 
and administered through its machinery. 
A good government will also be durable, 
and will be effective in dealing with oth- 
er and rival powers. If it be bad gov- 
ernment, its rule will be tyrannous and 
partial, its judges and administrators will 
be corrupt, life and property will be inse- 
cure, liberty will not exist; and although 
a bad government may, for a time, be a 
strong military power, in the end inter- 
nal dissensions, discontents, and revolu- 
tions will deprive it of that ancient vir- 
tue. The primitive idea of government 
is power. The extreme modern socialis- 
tic idea is sentimentalism. The despot is 


the incarnation of one idea, and Rous- 


seau and Karl Marx stand for the other. 
Each of these forms of government is 
both poetical and tyrannical. But neither 
the romance of medizvalism nor the sen- 
timentalism of the eighteenth century has 
any place in the business of government 
in the nineteenth century. For govern- 
ment is a business, and has for its chief 
concern the protection of those who dwell 
under it from the aggressions and tres- 
passes of fellow-citizens, and from the 
impositions and assaults of foreign ene- 
mies. Not only is there no reason why 
sentiment should control us in consider- 
ing this subject, but sentiment will blind 
us to certain facts which must be recog- 
nized, and fairly weighed and judged, if 
we are to reach just conclusions. Love 
of the people is one thing. The desire to 
discover the best form of government for 
the people is quite another thing. It is 
one’s duty to love one’s neighbor, but 
it is the duty of the individual. It 
is one’s duty, if one have the ability 
and the calling, to try to discover the 
form of government that will best pro- 
mote the general welfare, and to help 
maintain it when it shall be discovered. 


This is the duty of the citizen and the 
publicist. The error of the despot and 
the socialist, selfish in one case and senti- 
mental in the other, consists in mingling 
fatherly and brotherly care with the plain 
and simple business of government. 

The preservation of order is perhaps 
the first conception that we have of the 
duty of government. But this is not all 
there is of government. Order exists in 
Pekin, and on the steppes of Siberia. Life, 
liberty, and property are as secure in St. 
Petersburg against the assaults of private 
citizens as they are in London. And yet 
there is a vast and essential difference be- 
tween the governments that rule Russia 
and England, and between the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the subjects of the 
absolute despotism and by the people of 
the constitutional monarchy. With the 
critics of democracy efficiency is the stand 
ard of government. The absolute ruler 
accomplishes his end directly and swift 
ly. The democracy is slow and halting. 
But the absolute ruler may accomplish 
a bad end, and the democracy may limp 
slowly towards a correct conclusion. 
There is something more than efficiency 
and power to be taken into consideration 
in judging of the merits of a modern form 
of government, although efficiency is of 
great importance. 

Within a hundred years the world has 
greatly changed, and in no way more 
than in the relations that obtain between 
the ruler and the ruled. The ruler has 
grown of less and less importance, and 
the individual of more and more. The 
new theory of government differs from 
the old in holding that the master is the 
people. Under the old system kings were 
the good and wise masters, and to libel 
them was treason. Now kings and pre- 
sidents are the servants, and each one of 
the masters has the right to speak his 
mind freely—and to speak it rudely if he 
be ill-mannered—of the conduct and char- 
acter of the men who have been set apart 
and charged with the duty of interpreting 
and administering the laws. Therefore, 
in judging as to the merits of any partic- 
ular form of modern government, the 
comfort, the happiness, the liberty which 
the people enjoy under it are the impor- 
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tant considerations. Does their rule make 
for their own welfare? And if the human 
race has not yet solved the problem of 
government, if there is no country in 
all the world where not only order is 
maintained, but where also justice is 
certain, law reigns, manners are sweet, 
and where the individual is free to reap 
the full advantage of his talents and 
his opportunities, is there any country 
that holds the promise of a future in 
which men shall live under a govern- 
ment that performs all that it under- 
takes, and that undertakes only that 
which is essential to the general good? It 
seems to me that democracy is the only 
form of government which is capable of 
growing to this high attainment. Cer- 
tainly from no government in which the 
principle of heredity survives in any de- 
gree can this be expected, for it is essen- 
tial to the full fruition of the powers of 
the individual that he possess every op- 
portunity and every incentive for the ex- 
ercise of all his faculties. The govern- 
ment that is the best for the citizen is the 
government in which he can win the 
highest prize. 

It must be admitted that democracy 
has not yet become a perfectly satisfac- 
tory form of government. Most writers 


on politics find it crude and inefficient. 
The philosophers of conservatism believe 
it to be inefficient; the poets of socialism 


find it commonplace. Aside, however, 
from the cavillings of the philosopher 
and the outeries of the socialist, there are 
real evils which are due to abuse of the 
democratic form of government, and 
there are other evils which are charged to 
democratic government, but which are 
really the incidents of civilization or of 
human nature. 

The United States government is the 
one democracy which can be most prof- 
itably studied. There have been repub- 
lies in the world ever since government 
began, but no republic of the ancient 
world possessed such a form of govern- 
ment as that which we mean to-day when 
we speak of a democracy, for the older 
republics were aristocracies, and the mod- 
ern republics of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of France, havegSeen small and ho- 
mogeneous countries. Since the present 
century began, the spirit of democracy 
has slowly spread until the people have 
a voice in the management of their af- 
fairs in every nation in Europe except in 
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the dominions of the Tsar and the Sultan. 
The idea that government is for the wel- 
fare of the people and not for the profit 
and glory of the monarch holds sway 
even in the empires of Germany and Aus- 
tria. It is an idea that grew out of the 
free parliament of England, where it was 
a revival of old Teutonic popular rights 
and traditions, and it was enormously 
stimulated by the example of this repub- 
lic. It is here only, however, that the 
democratic government is found carried 
on on an important scale, ruling over a 
great extent of territory and over a large 
population. Here, too, the people are 
partly governed by laws made by them- 
selves, which bind, restrain, and direct 
the legislation touching the daily busi- 
ness of the country which is enacted by 
the people’s representatives. We can- 
not correctly judge, therefore, of the evils 
which are incidental to the democratic 
form of government without examining 
the evils that beset our own government. 

We are probably at the lowest ebb of 
our political fortunes. We are largely 
in the power of the boss and the corrup- 
tionist. Our law-makers are less than 
wise, and our administration of law is 
often worse than crude. It is clear to the 
most superficial observer that the busi- 
ness of the government in the nation and 
in the States is generally managed with, 
out skill, and often without honesty. Eu- 
ropean writers on democracy have pre- 
dicted that our form of government will 
not endure because the rule of the people 
means the rule of the ignorant. Presi- 
dent Eliot has recently pointed out that 
this is not necessarily true, and it has 
never really been true when the educated 
men of the country have set themselves 
to the task of convincing and leading. 
It is true, however, that many of our 
evils come from the servility of politi- 
cians to that part of the public which 
is most insistent and most noisy. Some- 
times, and in some places, the policy of 
the government is directed by the Irish 
vote; at other times, and elsewhere, it is 
dependent on what the demagogue guesses 
to be the desire of the German, or the 
Seandinavian, or the Catholic, or the 
A.P.A., or the labor vote. It is so much 
easier for the politician to guess than to 
think —to divine what the voters may 
want him to do through the process which 
he calls ‘‘ mingling with the people,” than 
it is to work out to their conclusion the 
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vital problems of government. It is 
much easier, too, to be a coward in poli- 
tics than to be courageous. No thought- 
ful man can object to the presentation in 
the legislative bodies of the crude ideas 
that express the longing of the people 
for better government, or for greater com- 
fort and happiness. If the farmers reach 
the conclusion that the government ought 
to advance them money on their growing 
crops, the sooner the proposition is dis- 
cussed in Congress the better—that is, pro- 
vided that it is intelligently, honestly, 
thoroughly discussed. Evil enters with 
the evasion of questions like this. Our 
politicians court the power that rules the 
country by bowing to its impulses, its 
idle fancies, its crude passions, its first 
impressions, as the courtier bows and 
smiles and executes the whims of the 
monarch on whose favor depend his rank 
and fortune. They dally with dangerous 
tendencies at their birth, and make use of 
them for their selfish objects, until the 
mere suggestions of folly become mighty 
tidal waves of partisan or socialistic pas- 
sion. Then the nation is compelled to 
face the problem grown dangerously 
strong, and the central issue of a political 
campaign fraught with the vital interests 
of the republic, but it has been in such 
supreme moments that democracy in the 
United States has exhibited marvellous 
virtue. 

For more than a century the people of 
America and western Europe have been 
ina tremendousferment. Nothing like the 
activity of these hundred years has been 
known since the religious awakening and 
the accompanying revival of learning in 
the sixteenth century. The century has 
been marked by revolution and progress, 
and for the last sixty-five years by the de- 
velopment of a new energy in the process 
of political evolution, or rather by the 
transformation of an old potentiality into 
a force which has supplanted physical 
revolution. Sir Henry Maine’s chapter 
on this foree—the force of legislation— 
was designed to show the crudity of an 
idea which underlies the feverish activity 
of democracies in enacting laws, the idea 
that nature loves change, although in all 
non-political relations it is clear that men 
love to preserve old habits and to cling 
to old ideas. It is true, as he said, that 
before the passage of the reform bill of 
1832 the English Parliament scarcely 
ever legislated, for it is true that it was 
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not until the people finally succeeded in 
establishing the principle that govern 
ment is for them, for their happiness, 
for their liberty, for their good, that the 
making of laws became the most serious 
business of government. Revolution was 
the predecessor of the rage for legislation. 
Change by violence was essential when 
change by law was impossible, or un- 
known. Change by violence and by blood 
letting is a thing of only yesterday. But 
for us, and perhaps for western Europe, 
the day of violent revolution is done, while 
the day of peaceful revolution through 
law-making is full upon us. 

The making of laws is necessarily the 
first work to which the people turn their 
attention when they find themselves in 
power. They make laws for the firm 
establishment of their kingdom, as the 
Tsar of Russia and the Kaiser of Germany 
increase their armies and navies for the 
maintenance or enlargement of their em 
pires. Precisely as absolute rulers seek 
their own advantage through decrees that 
are backed by force, the democracy seeks 
to attain its profit through statute law. 
Naturally enough in the experimental 
years of democracy this tendency to 
legislate becomes almost a frenzy, and 
leads to all sorts of abuses. The people 
come to have a grossly exaggerated idea 
of the value of a statute. It seems to 
them to be a universal panacea for the 
cure of social as well as of political ills. 
To the excited popular mind the country 
may not only legislate against the rule 
of kings, may not only exclude hereditary 
aristocracy from political power, but may 
cure poverty and the consequences of in- 
tellectual inequality by means of the sov- 
ereign remedy. And it is here that the 
evils of democracy find their entrance- 
way, for it is by their malign influence 
over the representatives charged with the 
duty of legislation that demagogues and 
corruptionists succeed in fastening them- 
selves upon the government, to the shame 
and scandal of democracy. 

We must remember that, measured by 
the age of the world, or by the length of 
time during which other forms of gov- 
ernment have been tested, the democratic 
form of government is in its infancy. 
The people have ruled in this country a 
little more than a hundred years, and in 
England a little more than sixty years. 
They are feeling their strength, realizing 
their power and their liberty, and are 
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trying to better their conditions through 
the enactment of laws. If parties and 
factions are seeking their own advantage 
at the expense of the general welfare, 
if groups of men who have obtained 
possession of the machinery of govern- 
ment undertake to employ it for their 
own profit, if the boss flourishes, what 
are they all doing that differs in any re- 
spect from the lesson that kings and em- 
perors and chiefs of savage tribes have 
been teaching the world since govern- 
ment was first established? In changing 
their form of government men have not 
changed their natures, and, for a time at 
least, we may expect to see those who, for 
the moment, possess the opportunity fol- 
low the bad examples of the absolute 
rulers of both old and modern times. 

In their eager rush for legislative rem- 
edies and benefit the people fall an easy 
prey to designing flatterers, and they are 
also the victims of their own ignorance 
and inexperience. They are prone to re- 
gard success in money-making as the 
most admirable of human achievements. 
While this is true of our own democracy, 
the evil is not altogether chargeable to 
the democratic form of government. It is 


incidental to a new country which offers 
boundless opportunities because of its rich 


resources. The worship of wealth, the 
obliviousness of a community to all mor- 
al considerations, to education, to litera- 
ture, to arts and science, are not singular 
to democracies. It is a colonial habit of 
mind and of morals, and was a much 
more marked characteristic of Americans 
on the southern Atlantic seaboard in the 
time of the Stuarts than it is of their self- 
governing descendants. It is not now so 
much a characteristic of our own older 
communities as it is of the thinly settled 
parts of the country, where each pioneer 
is doing his utmost to wring a fortune 
from the soil, or the forest, or the mine, 
in the shortest time possible. It is true 
that in a democracy the passions, the ig- 
norance, and the vices of the people seri- 
ously affect the character of the govern- 
ment; and while it is also true that the 
passions, the ignorance, and the vices of 
absolute rulers affect disastrously the for- 
tunes and happiness of their subjects, and 
that relief from a bad despot is naturally 
more remote than the cure of a corrupt 
condition in a democracy, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are certain virtues that a 
young democracy cannot hope to possess ; 
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although, when we consider these virtues, 
we find that they are the achievements of 
an old society, and not entirely of a form 
of government. A correct taste in art, 
an artistic and literary atmosphere, re- 
spect not only for distinction itself, which 
is a universal trait, but for those who 
have attained it, a love of the orderly and 
seemly ceremonies of life, manners, social 
traditions—all these are good, and are the 
long results of time. If these social vir- 
tues are reflected by the government, it is 
because they are the inherited habits and 
acquisitions of the rulers and the people. 
We do not find art and letters more re- 
spected, manners sweeter, civic pageants 
more artistic and beautiful in St. Peters- 
burg, or even in Berlin, than in Paris. But 
Paris is not only the capital of a republic; 
its municipal affairs are actually man- 
aged by socialists. 

It must be admitted, as I have said, 
that the vices of a young democratic so- 
ciety affect the character of its govern- 
ment. For a number of years there has 
been a marked tendency in this country 
to leave the control of the business of 
government in the hands of managing 
men. The boss has therefore become the 
typical leader, and as he is almost ne- 
cessarily a man who believes in action 
and results,and despises words, there has 
followed from his prominence a great 
change—a change that may properly be 
called a revolution—not in the character 
of the government, but in its administra- 
tion, and especially in the character of its 
personnel. Notwithstanding the protests 
of the older men of politics who remember 
a better state of things, and who are anx- 
ious to believe that there has been no de- 
terioration in their day, there has been a 
distinct loss in the character of the pub- 
lic men of this country since the close 
of the war of secession. The boss is the 
natural product of a new society that is 
making large gains in material wealth, 
and the democratic form of government 
gives him the opportunity to put his bad 
impress upon public affairs. He is as 
natural a product here as is the military 
bully in Berlin. He may or may not be 
rich himself, but he is inevitably corrupt, 
and he is useful to the rich, who, in turn, 
are useful to him, and contribute to his 
campaign fund. He is inevitably corrupt, 
because he is not in politics for the pub- 
lic good but for his own profit. He has 
no faith in principles, and usually little 
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knowledge of them. What he wants is 
success, and success to him means the 
capture of the offices—the spoils—for him- 
self and for his party. Under his leader- 
ship a party which was established for the 
purpose of defending or advancing a cause 
or a principle of government becomes 
degraded to a faction intent on individ- 
ual or factional gain. The boss is gener- 
ally a coarse vulgarian, who will not hesi- 
tate to adopt any method, however vile, 
that may seem to him best adapted to his 
purpose, and therefore he has corrupted 
the very source of our political power, 
and,as Mr. Godkin has pointed out ina 
recent essay on the ‘‘ Real Problems of 
Democracy,” he has taken advantage of 
the failure of the founders of our gov- 
ernment to foresee all the weaknesses 
to be developed by time and by increase 
of population and wealth, and, especial- 
ly, he has turned to his own profit the 
neglect of the State to make the task of 
nomination its own affair. So it has 
come to pass that the boss makes the 
nominations, and as each party is con- 
trolled by a boss, it follows, whichever 
party wins, that the men who are chosen 
to office are not men who have really 
been selected by the voters, the election 
itself being but a choice between evils. 
In theory we have a representative gov- 
ernment, the offices and legislatures of 
which are held and filled by men whose 
constitutional duty is to the whole com- 
munity over which they temporarily ex- 
ercise jurisdiction, but in reality in recent 
years the functions of government have 
been performed in many of our States by 
the creatures of the boss, under his dic- 
tation and for his benefit. 

As the boss governs for his own profit, 
and for the advantage of those who are 
faithful to him and who help him to 
control nominating conventions and elec- 
tions, he sells legislation, and he sees to 
it that the law-makers whom he leads are 
men who will not object to the consum- 
mation of the sales. Therefore many le- 
gislative bodies in this country have be- 
come corrupt; and there is hardly one such 
body whose reputation has not been taint- 
ed by scandalous rumors. The loss of 
character by our legislative bodies is best 
illustrated by the condition of the United 
States Senate. Until within recent years 
this body was regarded by all writers on 
government as a model legislature, and 
Mr. Lecky, writing only in 1896, had not 
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apparently comprehended the scandals of 
the extraordinary session of 1893, nor the 
graver scandals that accompanied the 
passage of the Tariff act of 1894. He 
still regarded the constitution of the 
United States Senate as one of the hap- 
piest of human conceptions. But the 
American citizen who takes an intelligent 
interest in his country’s politics, and who 
has the courage and the wisdom to ad- 
mit the import of notorious facts, realizes 
that the Senate is no longer composed 
of the ablest men of the country, and 
that it no longer satisfies the predictions 
that were made concerning it by Ham- 
ilton and his fellow-contributors to the 
Federalist. On the contrary, they know 
that it has fallen a victim to the power 
of wealth, and to the ambition of those 
who have gained great riches to dec- 
orate their career by membership in the 
body that is still supposed in Liberal Eu 
rope to constitute the foremost legislative 
chamber in the world. It is painful to 
dwell upon the degradation of an institu- 
tion which for many years stood as the 
most striking monument to the sagacity 
of the framers of the Constitution, but if 
the evils to be cured are not to be spoken 
of, the disease by which the body politic 
is afflicted is certain to prove fatal. 

The boss and his politics have made 
the Senate what it is, and have brought 
the business of legislation at Washington 
almost to the level of the pawn-shop. The 
powers and resources of the government 
are employed for the advancement of 
private interests and the increase of pri- 
vate fortunes. Corruption has set in, and 
the danger of decay is present. Money 
is now exerting an undue influence in all 
our various governments—in the nation, 
in the State,and in our municipalities. 
Government is carried on as a commercia) 
affair, and it is for this reason, as well as 
for the gratification of the natural desire 
for distinction, that men of wealth—but 
without knowledge of public questions or 
capacity to understand them—seek -polit- 
ical honors and the included pecuniary 
power, which the boss system aids them to 
attain. There seems also to have resulted 
from the kind of politics with which we 
are afflicted a depravation of the whole 
electoral body. It is difficult to explain 
on any other theory certain phenomena 
which are fast becoming symptoms of a 
chronic moral disease. The enemies of 
the democratic form of government have 
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certainly the right, in their contention 
that it is a failure, to demand what else is 
the meaning of the repeated successes at 
the polls of men who cynically insist that 
they are engaged in the business of poli- 
tics for ‘‘ what there is in it for them,” 
and who answer, when they are request- 
ed to devote some of their efforts to the 
general good, or to refrain at least from 
constant assault upon the general good, 
that they “‘are not in politics for their 
health.” The indifference of corrupt 
men to the opinion of good citizens has a 
deeper significance, a much more alarm- 
ing meaning, than is to be found in the 
contemplation of their own bad charac- 
ters. It means that the politicians are 
not afraid to defy the opinion of good 
citizens, because, thus far at least, the 
people who are supposed to be the mas- 
ters in a democratic government, and 
who sometimes have endeavored to exer- 
cise the sovereign power, have not yet 
seen fit to overthrow the boss and to 
smash the machine which has made him 
what he is; and so long as the bosses can 
control the nominations of the two great 
parties, as they are fond of calling them- 
selves, so long will corrupt politicians 
enjoy immunity from punishment. The 
politician knows wherein lies his own 
safety and the security of his career. It 
is not in loyalty to his country, in fidelity 
to his oath of office, in devotion to the 
public interests. That such loyalty, fidel- 
ity, and devotion, when they are joined to 
ability and preparation for the intelligent 
performance of public tasks, are the traits 
of character that distinguish statesmen, 
is an old-fashioned notion that prevailed 
when the theory that we had a constitu- 
tional and representative government in 
this country was not only held, but lived 
up to. These qualities of intellect and 
character have now been succeeded by 
a baser quality—that of servility to the 
boss. The modern politician is reasona- 
bly sure of his reward, at least of secur- 
ing his nomination, if he does faithfully 
whatever the “old man” orders. 

I am conscious of having painted a 
dark picture of the present condition of 
democracy, and if it were to stand alone 
it would be a most discouraging picture. 
But it is only half the truth, and there is 
another story to tell which is full of hope 
and encouragement. The condition of 
democracy, so far as we have considered 
it, is largely due to its attempt to inter- 


fere with matters that ought to be left to 
the regulating power of nature. More- 
over, our representative form of govern- 
ment has bred a species of politician who 
retains his place and discredits the gov- 
ernment by encouraging the tendency to 
interfere with the natural law for his 
own advancement and profit. The evils 
that he has been the means of fastening 
upon all democratic communities are due 
to the perversion of the democratic form 
of government, and not to its just opera- 
tion. The mass of bad legislation by 
which we are afflicted is due to the in- 
tense passion for legislation which pos- 
sessed democratic peoples as soon as mod- 
ern democracy was established, and which 
will possess them until they learn, perhaps 
by experiences even harder than they 
have yet undergone, that laws oftener 
inoculate the body politic with disease 
than cure it. But, in spite of its perver- 
sion, democracy has wrought infinitely 
more good to the world than all the other 
governments which human strength and 
brutality, or human wisdom and cupidi- 
ty, have ever forced upon or devised for 
mankind. In the first place it has estab 
lished the rule of law, of the law which 
is made by the people directly or by their 
representatives. There is no country in 
Europe, except Russia and Turkey, that 
is not, theoretically at least, ruled by law, 
and there are no people who are thus 
ruled who do not feel that the rule of the 
constitution and statute-book is better 
than the rule of a despot. In our own 
country we have the rule of the law made 
by the people,and however great may have 
been the failure of the representatives of 
the people who are charged with the duty 
of making statute law, the democracy it- 
self has made comparatively few mistakes 
in the enactment of fundamental or con- 
stitutional law. Modern life is the out- 
come of political institutions under which 
the people have been free to take advan- 
tage of their abilities and opportunities. 
If it be true that literature and art have 
not reached the highest point in our new 
democracies, both here and under the 
democratic form established in older na- 
tions, they have flourished and have 
grown in the grace of truthfulness, and it 
is furthermore true that education is more 
general because of democracy, because of 
the insistence of the people who rule to 
fit themselves to rule. In our own de- 
mocracy, which, as I have already said, is 
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the democracy which can be studied with 
the most profit, for it approaches a true 
democracy more nearly than the govern- 
ment of any other important country in 
the world, education is almost universal, 
and illiteracy is here a badge of shame, 
while, as our most recent critic will recall 
from his studies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was once a mark of fine breeding. 
The increase of education and enlighten- 
ment has been accompanied by an enor- 
mous material progress. The economic 
development of our modern civilization 
may be truly said to have accompanied 
the growth of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Personal liberty and the pro- 
tection of property and rights by the 
law have stimulated inventive genius, 
and have fostered commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises as royal grants of mo- 
nopolies never did. When the law said 
that the whim of no man should enter 
the humblest cabin in the land to deprive 
its occupants of the fruits of their toil, 
hope took the place of dull acquiescence, 
and the community felt the impulse of 
new workers eager for their own, and in- 
cidentally and inevitably for its advan- 
tage. The awakening of the world to a 
new life, to a life in which every man 
might have a share, to whose orderly 


progress every man might be a contribu- 
tor, resulted in the elevation of the whole 
race, so that the average man is not only 


better than he was in the last cen- 
tury, he is better than all but the very 
best of the privileged classes who lived 
on the favor of kings, and on whom 
the right of oppression was bestowed by 
royal decree. But it is not the bet- 
tering of the average man that alone 
characterizes the life of democracy. Not 
only have art and letters continued to 
flourish here and in the older countries 
that have become democracies, but it is 
also to be said that the literature of a true 
democracy has never been decadent, and 
that the great poets of the world, with 
rare exceptions, have been inspired by the 
intellectual activity of the people of their 
times; that our common humanity is the 
theme of epics, and that the false Yo- 
mance and the polished verse of cynicism, 
despair, and immorality are the native 
flowers of corrupting courts and their 
vicious idlers. Mr. Matthew Arnold told 
us that we lacked distinction, and he was 
right if he meant that in our democratic 
society those men and women do not 
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abound, who, in mind, in character, in 
manners, and in appearance, the results 
of time and of generations of high and ex- 
ceptional breeding, move far apart from 
the mass of their fellow men and wo- 
men. But we have accomplished some- 
thing better than the social distinction of 
a few thousands of individuals; we have 
lifted up the race to a plane higher than 
it ever attained before the foundation of 
our republic, and in this respect the in- 
fluence of the republic has been felt 
throughout the civilized world, until now 
the degradation of the people that was 
general in the eighteenth century is slow- 
ly disappearing everywhere. The con- 
trast between our own people and those 
of Europe, even those of England, is 
still, however, a striking illustration of 
the elevating power of the assurance that 
each American feels, not only of his 
equality before the law, for the English- 
man certainly feels that, but of his 
equality of power in the control of the 
government and in the making and ad- 
ministration of its laws. Our critics say 
that we are ill-mannered, and that ser- 
vices to which we are entitled, and which 
we have the right to command, are often 
insolently rendered, and are hurled at us 
as if they were favors grudgingly given. 
It is to be regretted that there is much 
truth in this criticism. But, whatever 
may be said about the manners prevailing 
in a democracy, the most insolent car- 
conductor and hackman in America is 
a much more pleasing person than an 
obsequious retail tradesman of a Euro- 
pean capital. We know, at least, that the 
son of the insolent American is likely to 
be better than the father, and that the 
son of the European tradesman is likely 
to inherit the business, the social position, 
the ignorance, and the genuflections of 
his ancestors. 

Not only have the material and physi- 
cal conditions of the people been greatly 
improved since the establishment of a 
democracy, but the intellectual and moral 
life of the civilized world is on a higher 
plane. There are decadents in every cap- 
ital of Europe, and they have their imita- 
tors in some of the commercial centres of 
our own country among the idle and un- 
fortunate rich. Nordau can find illus- 
trations for his philosophy of despair 
throughout the world. But the stream 
of social life under democracy is being 
constantly renewed from new and pure 
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sources, and the great heart of the world, 
which beats with the pulsations of its la- 
bor and its achievements, is sounder than 
it ever was. We may be passing through 
a period that is comparatively poor, and 
sometimes depressing, in literary achieve- 
ment, but the gains made by science are 
almost startling even in this epoch, when 
the daily work of the laboratory ac- 
complishes results that would have been 
deemed impossible a generation ago. 

The great test of the soundness 
government is, as I have said, the 
piness and comfort of the people who 
live under its rule. If we apply that 
rule to our own government what do we 
find? Notwithstanding the evils that ex- 
ist, the lives and property of the citizens 
are secure. Not only is there respect for 
property, but there is a wide distribution 
of it among the people, and in this we 
have a bulwark against socialism and 
anarchy, and a guarantee of domestic 
peace such as no country in Europe pos- 
sesses. We have, moreover, in a written 
constitution and a supreme court, strong 
defences against the hasty adoption of 
strange theories by the legislative branch 
of the government. Thus far the people 
have felt the pressure of the general gov- 
ernment very lightly, and it depends upon 
their intelligence and vigilance whether 
this happy state of affairs shall continue. 
Though many of us object to some of the 
methods of taxation that obtain, and al- 
though the whole system of gathering 
public revenues is confessedly crude and 
unscientific, taxes here are lighter than 
they are anywhere else. Not only has 
the material comfort of the people been 
increased, but democracy has made for 
universal peace. It is true, also, that 
whatever wrong has been done by a per- 
version of our institutions, that whatever 
tortuous direction has been given to them 
by craft and corruption, our public evils 
are due to successful playing upon the fol- 
lies and ignorance or on the indifference 
of the people. And herein lies the hope 
of recovery. When the king falls a vic- 
tim to the wiles of a scheming courtier, it 
is likely to be by reason of his own cor- 
ruption; but the people are deceived, not 
corrupted. The soundness and purity of 
American domestic and social life fur- 
nish abundant evidence of this. It may 
be that men who are frankly corrupt are 
elected to office again and again, but in 
almost every case it is because tiie boss 


of a 
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has constructed his machine so perfectly 
that the public have grown indifferent or 
have no opportunity to express their opin- 
ions in the nominating assembly, while 
the choice at the polls is a choice between 
bosses. There are many evidences, how- 
ever, that the people are beginning to 
revolt against the boss and his meth- 
ods. There is a tendency, which has been 
most strongly manifested in the State of 
New York, and in national elections, to 
punish the party that is in by voting for 
the candidates of the party that is out, 
so that the pendulum of office swings back 
and forth between the two leading organ- 
izations. This oscillation between evils 
is not a happy solution of our problem, 
but, in the nature of things, it cannot 
continue. The result must be either the 
regeneration of existing parties, or their 
abandonment by men of principle and in- 
telligence. There is another sign of hope 
and promise in the increased interest that 
is being taken in politics by men of edu- 
cation. It must be remembered that while 
our form of government is still young, 
the evils that have developed from it are 
still younger; that not many years have 
passed since the boss and his ignorant 
followers drove the able and instructed 
men of the country out of public employ- 
ment. It might have been taken for 
granted that the men of thought and ac- 
tion, the men of mind and reading, the 
men of character, the leaders in our social, 
professional, and business life, would not 
be content to remain always out of polit- 
ical life, would not always be willing to 
refrain from participation in the kind of 
employment that is most interesting to an 
active intelligence, would not always sub- 
mit to the oppression and persecutions of 
the demagogue and his mob. Already it 
is evident that the educated men of the 
country, the men who come out of the 
colleges and universities, are preparing to 
contend for their natural supremacy in 
the State, and it is not true of a democ- 
racy that the average man, and therefore 
the ignorant man, must lead. History 
and experience teach us that when the 
people can be induced to listen, when they 
realize that their interests are at stake, it 
is the instructed and able men whom they 
gladly follow. 

It is not the ignorant man, nor the av- 
erage man, who, under proper conditions, 
will lead, but it is the average man who 
must always be satisfied with what gov- 
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ernment actually does. He must not be 
astonished and, therefore, outraged by 
strange devices, and his government must 
net assume so many functions that he 
cannot criticise it intelligently. If dem- 
ocratic government is too complicated 
and its assumed functions too difficult. dis- 
couragement and indifference follow, and 
then comes the opportunity of the boss. 
The larger evils of the democracy will 
never be overcome until the people—the 
rulers—voluntarily abnegate all powers 
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that are not essential to mere government. 
Before they do this they must appreciate 
the unwisdom of seeking individual hap- 
piness through law. Democracy must 
learn that government is not the highest 
of human achievements. It is the indi 
vidual working alone, unhampered by ob- 
trusive law, who attains to the heights of 
human excellence, and the best govern- 
ment will therefore be that which leaves 
the citizen most free to achieve the best 
that is within his power. 


COURAGE. 


BY WILLIAM McLENNAN. 


YHE Confederate forces in Tennessee 
had known more than one change of 
commander during the first months of 
1862, when I was attached to the staff, 
and at the time of my story we were hold- 
ing Corinth as our base under General 
Beaurivage. He was a creole of French 
descent, easily traced in feature, and even 
in language; for though his English was 
perfect, in times of excitement I have more 
than once heard him break forth into 
French, which sounded as impressive as 
it was rapid. In the field he was mag- 
nificent in his dash and courage, and in 
quarters as courteous and genial as if war 
were but a school for manners. His staff 
was unusually brilliant; for, apart from 
his military skill and personal prowess 
as a leader, his social standing was such 
that a position on his staff was as eagerly 
sought for as on that of the commander- 
in-chief. 

After the two days’ desperate fighting 
about Shiloh Church,we had been check- 
ed by the Union gunboats opposite Pitts- 
burg Landing, and had again fallen back 
on Corinth; with the exception of slight 
engagements, mere skirmishing compared 
with the heavy work before and after, 
both armies rested awhile from the strug- 
gle, strengthening meantime every avail- 
able point and laying out plans for the 
pending campaign. The enthusiasm over 
our successful attack had the effect of 
sending in shoals of new recruits, who 
were heartily welcomed, as our losses had 
been severe. 


One morning, as I was sitting in the 
tent of Durant, chief of the staff, a young 


fellow of about twenty-three was intro- 
duced, who presented himself as a vol- 
unteer. 

‘**I should apologize for coming with- 
out letters, sir, but perhaps my name, 
Louis Charles Marigny, one of the Ma- 
rignys of Bayou Teche, may not be un- 
known to you.” 

He had just the suspicion of a French 
accent that had survived from remote an 
cestors; he was of average height, bore 


himself like a true soldier, looked a gen- 
tleman, while the tone of his voice and 
his manner were simply charming. 

‘*Mr. Marigny, I am delighted, charm- 
ed, sir, that you should come with the best 
of all introductions— yourself,” Durant 
exclaimed, heartily, won in a moment by 


the frankness of the appeal. ‘‘ Let me 
introduce you to Colonel Stewart, Mr. 
Marigny,” and in five minutes we were 
chatting together as if we had known 
each other for years. 

Our new volunteer differed radically 
from most recruits of his class. He made 
no boast of patriotism, and, above all, had 
no theories of warfare or strategy, which 
went far to strengthen our first impres- 
sion. 

‘* You are beginning at the right end, 
Mr. Marigny,” laughed Durant. ‘‘I am 
generally afraid of you planters: you 
have been so used to giving orders all 
your lives that-taking them is apt to 
prove a bit trying. Do you think you 
can stand it?” 

‘** But, sir, I am here to learn, to take 
in all you may choose to let me learn, 
and I'll do my best to take my orders at 
the same time.” 
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‘‘The work is not easy, most of it not 
even interesting, I warn you,” said Du- 
rant, kindly; ‘‘ you will need all your 
patience, both with yourself and with 
others.” 

‘**T will do any work you may appoint, 
sir, and I’ll promise not to ask for the 
slightest favor, except for achance to show 
I can make use of my opportunities.” 


All this was very different from the 
usual style of the *‘ gentleman volunteer.” 
If he had offered to equip a whole troop 
of horses he could not have been made 
more welcome, and when he was intro- 
duced to the General his reception was 
so gracious that Durant and I felt highly 
gratified as sponsors to so presentable a 
recruit. 

Durant had a large tent pitched in the 
grounds of the big residence occupied 
by the General, which he used when he 
wished for privacy, and here he had a 
cot fitted up for Marigny. 

It was simply wonderful, the way that 
young fellow picked up things. He had 
the advantage of a thoroughly good edu- 
cation, and had travelled much; in fact, 
had been so constantly away from home 
nearly all his life that he had few per- 
sonal acquaintances, and his ignorance 


of many of the familiar family names, 
and even of our Southern habits, was 


surprising. As he laughingly explained, 
‘*Tam learning more now than I’m afraid 
I’ve ever forgotten.” He was hand in 
glove with every one, and yet it was all 
in so natural a way that there was no 
undue familiarity on either side. 

He kept at his work as earnestly as if 
the success of the army depended on his 
progress; not only was he indefatigable 
at drill, but he would stick at his Manual 
like any schoolboy, and took to making 
plans and engineering profiles and sketch- 
es with unflagging industry, although his 
progress here seemed bungling enough. 
It was not all theory, however, for he 
was untiring at dragging a chain, un- 
der the direction, and often bullying, of 
the officer in charge, and thus won the 
heart of old Turner, chief of the engineer 
corps, who claimed him as a special pro- 
tégé, and sat late many a night showing 
him the plans, and laboriously explain- 
ing the theory of the coming campaign. 

I wondered then, but, Lord bless you, it 
is no secret to me now, how he won over 
every heart with his ready winning ways 
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and his unfailing cheerfulness. I have 
seen him bring the whole mess table to 
their feet in a chorus that rang forth 
from the big dining-room, to be taken up 
by the listening men without and swell 
to the very edge of the camp. Scarcely 
had the refrain died away before he was 
hurried with affectionate force to the 
piano, and after striking a few chords I 
have seen—no, felt—him bring the tears to 
our eyes with some well-known song, but 
which had a new meaning because he 
sang it,and then the next moment have 
the General, and all the others who were 
lucky enough to understand French, in 
roars of laughter over a rattle of the keys 
and a musical jingle of words, of which 
we others would have given anything to 
catch some meaning. 

Those were the brave days of the war; 
the strain had not as yet been severely 
felt. Everything was full of promise, and 
all Southern hearts were confident, when 
the general enthusiasm was heightened 
by the news that the Prince Polignac was 
to visit the army. 


A grand review was ordered, and Du- 
rant was simply overburdened with work ; 
for we were on the eve of some impor- 
tant move, and most of the heads were 
only too anxious to have the performance 
over and be ‘‘ off to the wars again.” 

Our General was great at such a time! 
To see him at dinner the night before 
the review one would think his one in- 
terest in life was but to play the host 
successfully to his pleased and gracious 
guest ; but after we broke up, and the 
last man had departed, he sat down to a 
night’s work. It was nearly daybreak be- 
fore he left me, having rapidly dictated 
a pile of correspondence to be put into 
shape the next morning. 

After a few hours’ sleep and a solitary 
breakfast, I settled down in the empty 
drawing-room to my despatches — every 
one had gone to the review, and I was 
alone with a subaltern, who copied out 
my draughts. 

As I was deep in my work I suddenly 
heard the door open, and glanced up, ex- 
pecting to see a servant, or possibly Du- 
rant, who was to return that morning 
from some secret mission, when, to my 
surprise, there stood Marigny. 

‘*Hullo! Why in the dickens aren't 
you at the show?” I cried. 

He laughed. ‘Oh, I'm not much of 
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a show-soldier. See here,Colonel; let me 
give you a hand.” 

‘* Go to the devil!” I said, roughly; for 
somehow or other I felt nettled and all 
on edge, perhaps from the long strain of 
work. 

‘*T'd just as soon as go to the show. 
But I can’t do either one or the other, for 
‘the devil rides’ at times, they say, and I 
haven’t even a horse, now that Durant’s 
off.” 

‘* All right, old chap, take mine,” I said, 
somewhat ashamed of my rudeness, and 
turned again to my writing. 

Marigny lingered about the room,turn- 
ing over some spurs on a side table, and 
for the first time in my life I found his 
presence annoying, and called out, some- 
what sharply, ‘‘ Well, what’s the matter 
now?” 

‘‘T suppose I can take a pair of these 
spurs?” he said, as quietly as if I had of- 
fered some civility. 

‘*Go ahead,” I growled out; and as he 
stood there fumbling, my temper rose 
every moment. Fairly at the end of my 
patience, I noisily pushed back my chair 
and sharply interrogated— 

** Well?” 

‘‘Hang it! Ican’t find a pair,” laughed 
Marigny; but he evidently felt the situa- 


tion, for as he spoke he picked up a couple 
and left the room. 
I sat there staring at the pile of papers 


before me. ‘‘ Why did he want a pair of 
spurs? Confound it, we planters never 
bothered about two spurs, so long as we 
could make a mule go with one! Two 
spurs—what in the dickens did he want 
two spurs for?” And so on the idiotic old 
plantation jingle kept running through 
my tired head. 

Just then Durant came in. ‘‘ Durant, 
did you ever know a planter want two 
spurs?” 

‘* What should he want two spurs for, 
when one is enough to make a mule go? 
Is that the answer you wanted?” 

‘* Yes, that’s the answer right enough,” 
I said, slowly. 

‘*Pshaw, Stewart! You're overworked. 
Knock off that for a bit and take forty 
winks, and you'll have something better 
in your head than fool questions about 
spurs. Come along, man!” 

I got up and went out on the veranda 
with him. 

‘*Durant,I’m in earnest. I’m bothered 
about that young fellow Marigny.” 
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‘* What?” he cried; for he caught the 
full trouble in my voice. 

‘‘Tam. It may be the overwork. But 
see here. Marigny came in here a quar 
ter of an hour ago with an offer to help 
me, and an excuse for not being at the 
review. Nothing much more than that. 
but I’m as sure something’s wrong as if | 
were a woman.” 

His face changed rapidly as I spoke. 

‘*Come to my tent,” he said, sharply. 

There we found the darky fussing 
about. ‘‘Here,boy; out of this just now,” 
said Durant, sharply, and without a word 
he went to Marigny’s cot, threw off the 
clothes, took out his knife and slit down 
the mattress, and there was sheet after 
sheet of innocent-looking tissue - paper; 
but when we held them up we found them 
covered with plans and figures, every 
road, fortification, and line of march as 
carefully laid out as if an engineer had 
been’at them for months. 


‘*Good God!” groaned Durant, and we 
looked at each other in positive dismay. 

When the review was over, Durant 
went in and reported to the General at 
the earliest moment. I was sitting at 
my place, trying to work, when Marigny 
came in, smiling as usual, with a song on 
his lips. ‘* Here are your spurs,Colonel.” 

‘‘They’re not mine,” I said, shortly. 
He looked over, half surprised, half 
amused, and was about to say something, 
but at this moment the door opened and 
Durant came back. 

‘*Mr. Marigny, the General wishes to 
see you.” And then turning to me, 
‘** Colonel, will you come in?” 

We entered together, and found Beau- 
rivage with the Prince and all his staff 
seated about the table, which was simply 
covered with the tissue-paper maps. 

The moment he caught sight of them 
Marigny instantly drew himself up, the 
smile died on his lips, and throwing his 
cap on the floor (the action of an officer 
surrendering in the field), said, in his or- 
dinary voice, 

‘*Gentlemen, I am Lieutenant Leigh- 
ton, of the United States Engineer Corps, 
at your service.” . 

Beaurivage, in his impulsive French 
fashion, jumped up, and rushing over. 
caught Marigny with one hand, and laid 
the other, as if protectingly, on his shoul- 
der; then, turning angrily on me, said 
something in rapid French,and so stalked 
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back to his place, sat down, and fairly 
groaned aloud. 

There was a long, dreadful pause. The 
General at length raised his head and 
tried to speak, but could not say a word. 
Every face was drawn hard, and the si- 
lence was simply horrible. At last it was 
broken by the prisoner. 

‘** General,” he said, quietly —‘‘ General, 
may I be shot?” 

Beaurivage again attempted to speak, 
but could not; he only nodded. 

‘*Colonel,” Durant said to me, *‘ you 
will withdraw with the prisoner.” 


We stepped into the next room. Leigh- 
ton, or Marigny, walked over and stood 
staring into the empty fireplace, while I 
paced up and down, envying even his 
position, until Durant came out again, 
and placing a paper in my hand, whis- 
pered, ‘‘ You shall deliver the prisoner to 
Major Scott, the provost marshal, and re- 
turn with his receipt.” 

It was shameful to put me to such 
hangman’s duty. My rank gave me the 
right to claim immunity from such deg- 
radation; but I hadn’t the heart to rebel, 
and so got my men together. 

Marigny, with his never- failing tact, 
did not give me the pain of a single or- 
der, but stepped out the moment we were 
ready and took his place. He walked be- 
side me, and behind us tramped a squad of 
soldiers, fully armed. 

We passed through #.s camp in silence; 
for the news had sp¥ead as if by wildfire, 
and we marched under the accusing eyes 
of men and officers—I feeling as if I was 
about to commit a deliberate murder, and 
every one looked as if the whole business 
had arisen by my unwarrantable and un- 
necessary interference. 

Neither of us spoke, until we reached a 
circular clearing of nearly half a mile in 
diameter at the outskirts of the camp, 
where a number of captured guns were 
parked, and others which were useless 
were standing upon end in nearly every 
possible position. 

‘Is that a hawk, Stewart?” said Mari- 
gny, suddenly pointing acruss my shoul- 
der. 

I turned, and the next thing I knew I 
was tumbled head over heels by a blow 
under my ear; I heard the guns go bang! 
bang! bang! after Lieutenant Leighton, 
late Marigny. of the United States En- 
gineer Corps, and sprang to my feet in 


time to see him dodge here and there be- 
tween the stumps and gun-carriages and 
at last disappear in the edge of the woods. 

We did our best in the pursuit, for 
that was fair fighting, but I never set eyes 
on that engineer officer again. 

I came back to camp, wondering, but 
not caring much, what particular form 
my punishment would take—for I knew 
I was in the General’s black books al- 
ready—and the first person I came across 
was Durant. 

‘*Your receipt for your prisoner, sir?” 

‘* Here, sir—his sign-manual!” and I 
pointed to my swollen neck. 

I was the most popular man in the 
camp. 


And now for a coincidence. Nearly 
twenty years after this—to be precise, on 
the 29th November, 1880—I and my fel- 
low-passengers on the R.M.S. Sardinian, 
Captain Joseph Dutton, from Quebec tow- 
ards Liverpool, were the spectators of the 
gallant rescue of the crew of the bark 
Mogul off Anticosti by our second officer 
and his men. 

That night, in the smoking-room, the 
conversation naturally ran on courage 
and its opposite, and many and good were 
the stories that went round. An elderly 
gentleman of a reserved habit, who had 
seen much in the Union army, and whose 
every word was worthy of a good listener, 
said, quietly, when the conversation had 
reached a somewhat heated point on the 
dangerous ground of definition: 

‘* Well, gentlemen, I have grown slow 
to call any man acoward. I have never 
forgotten one lesson in this particular. 

‘* just after the battle of Shiloh I was 
an unwilling witness to the disgrace of a 
brother soldier. He was a young officer 
of engineers, scarcely more than a boy, 
called Leighton, who had deserted his 
post in presence of the enemy. There 
was no defence, no extenuating plea en- 
tered, and it seemed as if a most prom- 
ising career were ignominiously ended. 

‘*Not more than six weeks later this 
same man reported to the general and 
myself, and laid before us the whole plan 
of the coming campaign as projected by 
our opponents, with every detail as to 
force, guns, and supplies. This informa- 
tion he had gathered in the enemy’s 
camp, where he had gone, and remained 
for over a month, literally with his life 
in his hand at every moment; and his 
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escape, when discovered, and subsequent 
dangers in making his way into our lines 
in his disguise as a Southerner, would 
have tried the nerve of the best man I 
ever knew. When the young engineer 
had finished his report, the General stretch- 
ed out his hand and said,in a hoarse voice: 
‘My boy, I am proud of you! I'll see 
you righted yet!’ At which the pale face 
of the youngster before us fairly flamed 
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with joy, and then as suddenly blanched 
again. 

*** But, General,’ he faltered, ‘I am a 
coward. Isimplycan’t stand the horrible 
noise of battle; it terrifies the very body 
of me, and I lose all control of myself, 
like a miserable hound. I am not fit to 
wear a uniform again. God help me! I 
am a coward.’ And he put his face in 
his hands and sobbed aloud.” 


STAR. 


BY ANNIE FIELDS. 


IGH on the front of heaven above the dawn 
Stood Lucifer with his attendant stars 
Gazing with awful splendor on the world; 
The sleeping earth was dark, but they, the spheres, 
Unknown of purpose to the mind of man, 
Stood in their glory islanded in light, 
And seemed from their vast height to speak to me. 


A whisper from the dawn had bid me wake; 

A messenger of love from the Unseen 

Had called; yet was I dull, and dimly heard; 

But with an eager spirit rose to seek 

What bird or morning voice thus brought me back 


To senses ignorant of the viewless Word. 


Why is it, why! O thou resplendent star, 
Stationed upon the heights above the East 
Before the world of busy men can see, 

Wear'st thou this might of glory on thy brow? 


O star-crowned angel, I must cry to thee! 

I pray thee answer! for I know a soul 
Who only sees where bitter sorrow sits 

In the sweet room she loved; O angel, hear! 


Was it for this I heard the robin call, 

Lustre divine! that one more prayer should rise 
From the sweet weeping world which is our home? 
In thy great morning, in youth's blaze of joy, 

In the unspeakable loveliness of the world, 

In the vast dark and awful loneliness, 

Lead us to find the Hand, to hear the Word, 

To know the Love that crowned this day with thee! 


Watchers and early laborers only seen 

By thee, great Star! whose eye can sweep the globe, 
Thou comprehendst them all in thy swift ray; 

Oh, not to one alone, but to our world, 

With all this fading glory of men’s lives, 

Com'st thou, O Star, to move the fount of prayer. 





SUN-DOWN 
BY FREDERIC 


\ITTING together comfortably on the 
Ss front porch of the house of the man 
who ran the flouring-mill at the agency, 
Sun-Down and I felt clean, and we both 
had on fresh clothes. He had purchased 
at the trader's a cotton shirt with green 
stripes, which would hold the entire at- 
tention of any onlooker. We were in- 
clined to more gayety than the smoke 
of the mountain camp fire superinduced, 
and became more important and material 
when the repression of the great moun- 
tains was removed. 

‘‘ Well, Sun-Down, how are you feel- 
ing?” I opened. 

‘* Feelin’ pretty reech dese day,” 
observed, with a smile. 

‘*‘Have you paid the kid’s board yet?” 

‘‘Ah, by gar, I was pay dose board- 
money ‘fore I was geet off dat pony. 
How you s’pose I know what weel come 
when I was heet de agency? Firs’ fellar 
she wiggle de pas’eboard maybeso Sun- 
Down go broke. Well, I was buy de shirt 
un de tobac. Good shirt deese, hey? 
Well, den, I don’ care.” 

‘‘Of course you don't, my dear Mr. Le- 
flare. Having money is a great damage 
to you,” I continued. 

‘Yes, dat ees right. 


he 


Money she no 
gran’ good ting for Enjun man lak for 


white folk. Enjun she keep de money 
een hees han’ ‘bout long she keep de snow 
een hees han’, but I was tell you eet was 
all he was geet dese day. Pony she not 
bring much. Enjun he can’t mak de 
wagon ‘less he ‘ave de price. De dry 
meat, de skin, un de pony, she was what 
Enjun want; but he was geet leetle now. 
Use for ’ave eet long time ‘go; now 
noting but money! Dam! 

‘* Back yondair, een what year you call 
*80—all same time de white man was hang 
de oddar white man so fas’—she geet 
be bad. De buffalo man she was come 
plenty wid de beeg wagon, was all shoot 
up de buffalo, was tak all de robe. Den 
de man come up wid de cow, un de sol- 
dier he was stop chasse de Enjun. De 
Enjun she was set roun de log pos’, un 
was not wan’ be chasse some more—eet 
was do no good. Den come de railroad; 
aftar dat bad, all bad. Was see peop’ 
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lak you. Dey was ‘ave de money, un was 
all time scout roun’ un buy de cow. De 
man what was sell de cow she buy de cow 
some more; dey all done do not’ing but 
set roun’ un buy de cow. I could not 
geet de buffalo,un could no more geet de 
money for be soldier scout. Well, I was 
not understan’—I was not know what do. 
We was keel de cow once—maybeso I tell 
you ’bout dat some time. De cowboy she 
say we mus’ not keel de cow. We say, 
‘You keel our buffalo, now we mus’ keel 
your cow.” He sais soldiers dey geet aftar 
us, un we don’ know what do. 

‘*I was say to Dakase un Hoopshuis: 
‘You mak de horse-ban’ wid me. We go 
on de Yellowstone un sell de cowboy de 
pony—mak great deal of money,’” con- 
tinued Sun-Down. . 

In hopes of development, I asked where 
he got all the ponies. 

‘*Ah, nevar you min’ dat. We was 
geet dem pony where dey was cheap.” 
And I knew, from his cynicism, that it 
was an ancient form of his misbehavior. 
‘*So Dakase un me un Hoopshuis was 
tak de horse-ban’ to Yellowstone Reever, 
un was hole eet by Meestar John Smeeth 
log house back een de foot-heel. Meestar 
John Smeeth he was sell de rum un deal 
de card een de log house. De cowboy 
she stop roun’ Meestar Jolin Smeeth log 
house,un de cowboy was raise hell. Dees 
rum she varrie bad medicin’ for Enjun, 
all right; un she varrie bad for cowboy, 
all same. Cowboy he geet drunk, wan’ 
all time for burn hees seex-shootair. Bad 
plass for Enjun when de cowboy she hise 
een de rum. 

‘* Well, ‘long come de cow outfeet, un 
Dakase un de oddar Enjun she was pull 
out een de foot-heel, but I was stop roun’ 
for notice Meestar John Smeeth sell de 
horse-ban’ to de cowboy. Meestar John 
Smeeth she not be varrie bes’ man I evair 
was see. Weall time look at Meestar John 
Smeeth varrie sharp. I was say to Mees- 
tar Smeeth, ‘ You sell de pony to de cow- 
boy, un eef you geet ‘nough money, you 
‘ave one horse when you was sell ten 
horse’; un I sais to heem: ‘I tink you not 
ride varrie far on de beeg road eef you 
beat roun’ much when you do beesness 
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with us Enjun. I weel talk de Anglais 
to dose cowboy, un I weel find you out, 
Meestar John Smeeth.’ 

‘“*Long come de cowboy, un Meestar 
Smeeth she was try sell de pony; but de 
cowboy she weel not buy de pony, ‘cause 
she say de bran’-iron not b’long Meestar 
John Smeeth. He sais, no, not b’long 
heem, b'long friend of hees. 

‘* Dose cowboy dey laugh varrie loud, un 
dey sais, ‘Guess, Meestar Smeeth, you see 
your frien’ troo de smoke.’ 

‘* Cowboys dey go ’way. Meestar 
Smeeth he sais, ‘I mak dat bran’ b’long 
me,’ so Dakase un Hoopshuis un me, un 
Meestar John Smeeth, we was work t’ree 
day een de corral, un we was mak dat 
bran’ b’long Meestar John Smeeth. All 
time dar weare a leetle white man what 
was hang roun’ de log house un shuffle 
de card. He know how shuffle dose card, 
I tell you. He was all time fool wid de 
card. He wear de store clothes, un he 
was not help us bran’ de horse-ban’, 
‘cause he sais, ‘Dam de pony!’ 

‘* We wait roun’, wait roun’. Oh, we 
was eat Meestar Smeeth bacon, un we 
was not strain ourself for de time. Mees- 
tar Smeeth he was fry de bacon un mak 
de bread, un he geet varrie much hope for 
noddar cow outfeet. 


‘*T’ree men weare come ‘long de beeg 


stage-road. Dey sais dar name ees Long- 
Horn. Well, I know what white man 
she call de Long-Horn now, un I ’ave 
know since what he call de Short-Horn. I 
tink eet good deal lak Enjun call de 
Big-Robe; I tink eet good deal lak John 
Smeeth. Dar ain’t much Long-Horn now- 
day, un dar ain’t so much John Smeeth as 
dar use be. 

** All right, dey was buy de horse-ban’, 
un was pay de money right dar. Dey 
was drive de pony on de beeg stage-road. 
Meester John Smeeth she give us de mon- 
ey, un sais we weel play de pokair a leetle. 
Dat was good beesness, so we was all set 
down een de log house un play de pokair. 
May beso we play one whole day. All right, 
dey was geet every dam cent we got; all 
de money what was b'long Dakase un 
me un Hoopshuis, un we was loss our 
pony un our money. 

‘*Dakase un Hoopshuis dey geet on 
dar pony un go ’way, but I was stay at de 
log house, for I was see dat de leetle man 
she was deal us de skin game, but I was 
not see how he was do de ting. I was 
varrie much wan’ for know how he do 
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eet, un was tell heem I was not care eef 
he ‘ave all my money, jus’ so he show 
me how he deal dat skin game. I tell 
heem dat maybeso I keel heem eef he not 
show me. Well, den he was show me. 
He was rub my right thumb wid de pow- 
der-stone, un de skin she geet varrie sof’. 
Den he was show me how feel de prick 
een de card, un he was show me how fee] 
de short end of de card—dose cards was 
‘ave de one end file’ off. He was geeve 
me deck of dose short card, un I was set 
een front of dat log house, un look up at 
de cloud, un feel dose prick un does short 
card—I was feel two day steady. 

‘**Me un de store-clothes man we was set 
een front of de log house, maybeso eet 
t’ree day, when up de road come de t’ree 
Long-Horn white man what had pay for 
de horse-ban’. Dey was run dar horse 
plenty. 

‘*T was shut my eye pretty close, un I 
was tink pretty queek. I was tink great 
deal more queek dan I was tole you ‘bout 
dees ting. I was say, ‘Sun-Down, what 
mak dem t’ree white man run dem horse 
so fas’??) I was see why. I was say to 
myself, Dakase un Hoopshuis she ‘ave 
steal dem pony. I geet up un sais, ‘ You 
store-clothes man, you run aftar me or 
you be keel "bout one minute’; un I 
was go roun’ de corner of dat log house 
un geet een de cottonwoods; den we was 
mak de san’ fly "bout one mile. Pretty 
queek I was hear shootin’, den I was hear 
not’ing. We was geet on a point of de 
rock, un we was see de white man: she 
look at our moccasin track. Dey was go 
back to log house, un go ’way up destage- 
trail. 

‘*T sais den: ‘Store-clothes, Meestar John 
Smeeth ees all fix up for burn de candle 
ovair. Dem white mans have kill heem.’ 

‘*Den we go back, scout up de log house, 
un fin’ Meestar John Smeeth — oh, all 
shoot up. He was fry de bacon when 
dose man weare pour de lead een heem. 

‘* We was bury dees Smeeth, un I sais: 
‘Now, Meestar Store-clothes, you un I got 
for run lak hell. De cowboy he come 
pretty soon, un he come smokin’.’ 

‘**Store-clothes she sais cannot run on 
de horse. ° 

‘“** Well,’ I sais, ‘ you cannot run on de 
foot, by gar; de cowboy she ‘ave your 
trail hot fore you tink.’ 

‘*T was geet down de pony from de foot- 
heel un was put de store-clothes man on 
one pony, un den I was herd dat pony all 
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day un all night. He was groan terrible 
—oh, my, ow he was squawk, was dat 
leetle man! but I was leek de pony wid 
my rope, un de pony was run ‘long pret- 
ty good wid de store-clothes man. 

‘*He was say tak heem to railroad. 

‘“*No,’ I sais; ‘go tak you wid me. 
We play de skin game plass I know, un 
eef we win, den I tak you to railroad.’ 

‘**How far dees plass?’ sais de leetle 
man. 

‘** Ah—we geet dar eef de pony hole 
out.’ Den we was ‘ave de long talk. I 
was say I keel heem eef he lose. He 
was say de oddar fellar keel heem eef 
he win. ‘ Well,’ I sais,‘ I sure keel you, 
maybeso de oddar fellar dey won’t—you 
‘ave de bes’ chance wid me.’ 

‘* He sais who de oddar fellar is? 

‘*T tell heem dey part Enjun, part 
white man—dey was breeds lak me. 

‘‘T was know a breed outfeet on de 
breaks of de Mountain-Sheep Butte what 
was run de pony off un was sell heem. 
Dey was ‘ave plenty money, un I tink 
we play de skin game on dem. 

‘“When we was geet dar I was talk I 
fin’ de store-clothes man out een de heel, 
un was bring heem een. He was not un 
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LOOK AT DE LEETLE MAN.” 


’erstan’ de Enjun talk. He was not know 
a ting ‘cept deal de card, but he was know 
dat all right. 


‘*Dose breed weare set roun’ de camp 
un deal de card un drink de rum for day 
or so. We was not play de card much, 


un de store-clothes man he was lose a 
leetle when he was tak de chance een. 
Pretty soon dar was ‘bout t’ree man she 
‘ave de money what b’long whole out- 
feet, un de store-clothes man he sais,‘ You 
geet pony all fix up for run off, un to- 
night we play de game.’ I sais: ‘ You geet 
all de money by de middle of de night- 
time, un don’ you mees eet—I keel you. 
I weel turn every horse out de camp, 
un when I mak de sign, you follair me— 
queek.’ Eet was ‘bout ten o'clock when 
ve was set down on de buffalo-robe un 
play de pokair wid de t’ree man by de 
fire. One man what was not play was 
hole de spleet steek for give de light. 

**Eet was not long ‘fore I was lose all 
de money what I was ‘ave, what was what 
de store-clothes man ‘ad geeye me. Den 
de leetle man she look at me, un she var- 
rie much scare. He weare lak de snow; 
guess he nevair see much Enjun; guess 
he not lak what he ’ave see. I was geet 
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up un was look at de leetle man—was 
look varrie smart at heem’’—and here 
Sun-Down accompanied with a look 
which must have chilled the soul of the 
frontier gambler. 

‘Den I was slide ’way een de dark. 
I was scout up dat camp. Dey was mos’ 
all drunk, ‘cept de tree man what was 
play de card. Dey was varrie mad, but 
de leetle man was not know how mad 
dose breeds was, ‘cause de Enjun when he 
varrie mad slie don’ look defferent. Dey 
was lose dair money pretty fas’ to de lee- 
tle man. 

‘*T was cut de rope of de pony all roun’ 
de camp, un dey was all go off down de 
creek for de watair. Dey was tie up long 
time. By gar, eef dar was one man see 
me, eet be bad for de store-clothes nan, I 
tell you. Guess dey keel heem. No one 
see me. I was bring two pony up close 
to de camp, quiet lak, un tie dem een de 
bush. Den I was go to de fire. De lee- 
tle man she look at me un she cache all 
de money on de robe een hees pocket, un he 
tole me,‘ You say I wan’ queet.’ De breeds 
dey say he mus’ not queet. All right, 
he say, he play some more. Den dey was 
play, un he was deal, un dey was all ‘ave 
de big han’ful, un bet all dair money. 
I was know de leetle man he sure win, 
un I was tak out my seex-shootair. 

‘*Den dese breed she got varrie much 
excite. Oh,dey weare wile, un dey weare 
show down dair han’ on de robe. De lee- 
tle man he was winall right. He sais he 
sorry—he not wan’ win all dair money. 

‘*T sais,‘ You store-clothes man, you put 
de money een your pocket; you ’ave win 
all right.’ One man he sais he ‘ave not 
win all right, un he mus’ geeve de money 
back. I was heet dees man een de head 
wid my gun, un he was fall down. Den 
dey was all jump up, un de fellar what 
was hole de spleet steek she drop de spleet 
steek. I was jump to de leetle man un 
say, ‘ Come.’ 

‘* We run queek to dose bush, geet on 
de pony, un we geet out. Eet was so lee- 
tle time dat dese breed dey not sabe, un 
I don’ know what dey do den. I herd 
dat store-clothes man on de pony, un he 
sais, ‘ Now you tak me to de railroad.’ 

‘*T sais: ‘ Yes, now I tak you to de rail- 
road. Guess you tink dat pretty hot po- 
kair game?’ 

‘*He sais, eef he only geet to dat rail- 
road ;” and Sun-Down laughed long and 
heartily. 


‘*Guess dem breed fellars dey ’ave de 
long time for fin’ dose pony. Eet was no 
use for me try herd dat leetle man fas’ 
*nough eef dose Enjun geet dose pony 
queek; but dey deed not, so I was geet to 
Glendive, what was de end of de rail- 
road. Dat store-clothes man he was great 
deal more teekle dan Meestar B when 
he geet dat bull elk oddar day. He was 
jump up un down; he was yell; he was 
tank me; he was buy great deal of rum, 
We was have varrie good time. 

‘Den we was play de pokair some 
more—was play wid de white man. De 
leetle man was deal de card, un I was all 
time win. Was win all de white man 
was ‘ave, un was geet a papier from one 
man what was what you call de mort- 
gage for de leevery-stable. ‘All right,’ 
sais de leetle man, ‘you put up your 
money—I put up my money un de papier 
—we tak de leevery-stable. Sun-Down,’ 
he sais, * we go eento beesness—hey ?’ 

**So we was go eento beesness—een de 
beesness of de leevery-stable. I was varrie 
great man. 

‘*Dat was Saturday, un Sunday I was 
go out to see de pries’, what was tole me 
to come. Aftair 1 was see de pries’ un 
was fix up, I come back eento de village, 
un was go to de leevery-stable. Dey was 
say I not own de leevery-stable. * You 
go see your pardner,’ dey sais; un I geet 
on my pony for fin’ leetle man what was 
my pardner. I look all roun’. De peo- 
ple was say he go off on de railroad. I 
was run dat pony for de dam railroad. 

‘When I was geet dar de train, what 
was de freight, she weare pull out. I 

yas see de leetle store-clothes man—my 
pardner—she was stan’ beside de train, 
un he was see me. 

‘**T ride up, but he was jump on undair 
de car—what you call—de car-wheel axe, 
un he was laugh at me from between de 
wheel. He was yell, ‘Sun-Down, I blow 
een de leevery-stable las’ night.’ 

‘**T weel blow you een,’ I sais, un I 
fire de seex-shootair at heem, but I was 
unable to heet heem. De train was run 
fas’; my pony was not run so fas’—I could 
not catch heem. He was ride on de brake 
bettair dan on de.pony;” and Sun-Down 
Leflare looked sad, for had not most of 
his real troubles come of railway trains? 

‘** Well, Leflare,” I said, as I thought of 
this meteoric financial tour, ‘‘ nothing 
came of all that enterprise, did it?” 

‘** No—no—not’ing came of dat.” 
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LETTER which has been awaiting 
mademoiselle for about ten days; 
the telegram arrived this morning.” 

Both were thrust in through the bars 
of the little cage of an ascenseur to where, 
covered with wraps and surrounded by 
any amount of small luggage, I was seat- 
ed in solitary state, patiently waiting to 
be mounted to the troisiéme étage accord- 
ing to the cautious and altogether mys- 
terious manner of procedure habitual to 
the French elevator. I managed, with the 
hand that had least in it, to tear open the 
blue envelope containing the despatch, 
and puzzled out the words of the message 
one by one—for I was left in almost total 
darkness. 


Advise com- 
Have engaged 


“Places for corrida secured. 
ing Friday to avoid crowd. 
your room at Hétel Manivet, 

DE Bresson.” 


Why had my charming acquaintance 
Madame de Bresson sent me this most 
unexpected and incomprehensible sum- 
mons? Perhaps the letter — yes, it was 
addressed in her handwriting — would 
supply the key to the enigma. As it was, 


the sense and purpose of the telegram 
seemed hopelessly remote. I hastened to 
take possession of the room which had 
been assigned to me, dismissed the voluble 
femme de chambre, and, glancing once 
more at the despatch to be quite sure of 
the date—September 23—and to convince 
myself that I had made no error in think- 
ing it had been sent from Nimes, read the 
pretty foreign letter with its gracefully 
turned phrases and suggestive use of 
Spanish terms. She knew that by this 
time I must be at the Hétel Tivollier, 
Toulouse, where I had told her I would 
rest for a day or two on my return from 
the mountains. Since she had had the 
pleasure of that little glimpse of me at 
Mount Louis, our conversation about the 
corrida de toros had constantly occurred 
to her—I did not in the least reeall it!— 
and now there was to be a gran corrida 
in the old Roman amphitheatre at Nimes, 
on the 26th of September, which she be- 
lieved I would like to see. They were 
going, ofcourse. Her husband was such 
an ardent aficionado, and would not miss 
being there for worlds. She had quite set 
her heart on initiating me, and wrote to 
insist upon my joining them at Nimes. 
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Guerrita, the most famous ‘‘ espadeo” in 
Spain, and Minuto—the tiniest of crea- 
tures, but possessed of courage and daring 
which were absolutely marvellous—were 
to be the matadores. Everything and 
everybody connected with the corrida 
was to come from Spain. It was sure to 
be fine, and it would be impossible for me 
to see one under better circumstances, as 
their friend Monsieur D knew Guer- 
rita, Minuto, and everybody connected 
with the management, and through his 
influence I could meet these interesting 
matadores, and be taken behind the scenes 
the day before the corrida took place. As 
subscribers they were entitled to the best 
of seats,and she was sure a good one 
could be procured for me. It would be 
very crowded at Nimes. Should she se- 
cure a room for me at the little hotel 
they were accustomed to stay at? Our 
mutual friend Mademoiselle R of 
Marseilles had hoped to be one of our 
little party, but she was quite ill, poor 
child, and would probably have to give 
up accompanying her father, who was to 
sit in the president’s loge to help preside, 
and who would always journey any dis- 
tance to witness a good corrida. It was 
evident, after reading all this, that a great 
deal of trouble had been taken in my be- 


half,and although I possessed absolutely 
no curiosity to see a bull-fight, and held 
the usual ideas concerning its barbarity, I 
felt that matters had gone too far for me 
to be able to excuse myself on the plea of 
scruples as to the immorality of the ex- 


hibition. It was a day's journey to 
Nimes, but at least I would have all the 
next day in which to recover from my 
fatigue. A telegram must be sent off at 
once to say that I would arrive Friday 
night, September 24, and I could only 
hope that, once there, my distaste for 
the disagreeable features of the spectacle 
would not prevent me from meeting all 
this enthusiasm with some degree of re- 
sponsiveness. 

I had often heard that Spain’s national 
sport had taken the deepest possible root 
in the land of its adoption, but when one 
does not come in contact with those who 
are interested in a special diversion of 
this kind, it may exist on all sides, thrive 
and increase, and yet scarcely attract the 
notice of the uninitiated. I had often 
travelled through the Midi, knew vaguely 
that bull-fights were extensively patron- 
ized by its inhabitants, but had never 
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concerned myself on the subject or dream- 
ed of attending a corrida. On the way 
to Nimes it seemed to me that every one 
was talking toros, and at even the small- 
est stopping- places along the road gor- 
geous bill- posters with pictures of the 
arenas, the paseo, and groups of toreros, 
picadores, banderilleros, ete., flaunted 
their vivid colors in my face. I read 
them over and over until I fairly knew 
every name by heart. 


Sunday, the 26th of September, 1897, at 344 o’clock. 


GRAN CORRIDA OF SIX SPANISH BULLS 


FROM THE GANADERIA OF D. JOSE MANUEL 
DE LA CAMARA, 


TO BE FOUGHT BY THE MATADORES GUERRITA 
AND MINUTO, 


Accompanied by their Complete Cuadrillas. 


And underneath were the names of the 
members of these cuadrillas—their real 





GUERRITA, KING OF MATADORES. 


names, and the still more familiar ones 
by which they were publicly known in 
the exercise of their profession: 
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CUADRILLA DE GUERRITA. CUADRILLA DE MINUTO. 


MATADOR. 
Rafael Guerra—Guerrita. 


MATADOR. 
Enrique Vargas— Minuto. 
PICADORES. 
Antonio Bejarano—Pegote, 


Rafael Moreno—Beao. 
Réserve: Antonio Medina. 


PICADORES. 
Manuel Vargas—Tornero, 
Angel Guerrero—Grande. 
Réserve : Teodoro Amare. 

BANDERILLEROS. 
Juan Molina—Lajartijo. Manuel Antolin. 

Antonio Guerra. Jose Gonzalo—Gonzalito. 
Francisco Gonzalez—Patatero. José Vargas—Noteveas. 


BANDERILLEROS. 


PUNTILLERO, 
Joachin del Rio—Alones. 


PUNTILLERO, 
Francisco Roig—Pastoret. 


Seeing my interest in one of these af- 
fiches, a woman selling books and papers 
at a stand near where it 
was posted up offered me 
a little pamphlet with 
sketches of Guerrita and 
Minuto. I gained from it 
a good deal of informa- 
tion that surprised me, for 
one could not follow the 
developments in the lives 
of these men without real- 
izing what I had previous- 
ly failed to take into con- 
sideration—that in order 
to work up from the ranks 
to a consummate master- 
ship of the matador’s art 
phenomenal strength of 
purpose and complete 
self-control are required. 
Minuto’s parents destined 
him for a profession, but 
the boy’s absorbing desire 
to be a torero evinced 
itself in childhood, and’ 
failing to overcome predilections which 
seemed inborn, they abandoned their 
ambitions in favor of his own. His 
public career began at an extremely ear- 
ly age, and when only sixteen he figured 
as matador in a celebrated cuadrilla of 
Sevilian youths—nifios Sevillanos. It 
seemed strange, handicapped as he was 
by diminutive proportions, that he should 
have been able to achieve the long list of 
triumplis recorded in the notes as to his 
different successful appearances, but the 
fact that he had served as alternative 
with such noted diestros as Lajartijo and 
Mazzantiui, for example, was proof as to 
his ability. And now, at twenty-seven 
years of age, he was to appear with the 
great Guerrita, his senior by ten years, 
and far and away the most experienced 
and finished of all these swordsmen. 

Guerrita seems to have been surround- 
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ed from the moment of his birth by ever 
influence which could serve to make th: 
adoption of such a career as he eventual! 
chose especially legitimate and wise. His 
father was concierge in an abattoir at 
Cordova; and one of the most famous 
matadores of that time, Jose Rodriguez, or 
Pequete, as he was called, stood sponsor 
for the little Rafael when he was chris- 
tened. Pequete met with a tragic death 
in the arena while the child was still an 
infant in arms, but from the time that he 
could think for himself he determined to 
become as celebrated as this renowned 
godfather, whose memory 
was held dear, and whose 
great deeds were cited for 
the purpose of firing the 
imagination of the child 
and of arousing his ambi- 
tion. 

There was a_ pretty 
story* of the way in which 
Guerrita, at twelve years 
of age, killed his first to- 
ros, arising from his bed 
in the middle of the night 
to steal his father’s keys, 
and going forth alone by 
moonlight to do battle 
with and conquer the ani- 
mals which were to have 
been slaughtered on the 
following day. It seemed 
too picturesque an episode 
to be quite natural, and 
likely enough was ex- 
aggerated. His having 
killed full-grown toros at that age and 
unassisted was in a high degree improba- 
ble. I should certainly ask him if it was 
true, when I met him—if I really did meet 
him. I wondered if this would come to 
pass. 

Nimes was crowded when I reached 
there; but that was nothing to what it 
would be on the morrow, my friends as- 
sured me, according me the warmest of 
welcomes, and telling me of all the kind 
plans they had made—by which fore- 
thought I was to gain many privileges, 
it was easy to believe. The next morn- 
ing Monsieur D arrived, and at once 
assured us he was at our disposal and in 
readiness to take us anywhere, every- 
where. Mademoiselle was an American, 
and unfamiliar with all the details in re- 
gard to acorrida?) He would do his best 

* A true one, as I found. 
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to enlighten her. He should 
walking out to the corral, if we 
mind a little exercise, and on the way he 
would try to tell me about toros and to- 
reros. He certainly kept his word, and 
by the time our walk was over I felt that 
I had begun to grasp the meaning of 
much which I had hitherto felt puzzled 
about. It was interesting to hear that 
there were regular schools for the train- 
ing of toreros. They were made athletic 
and supple by every conceivable form of 
exercise, he assured me, and the scien- 
tific parts of their art were systematized 
and developed there in all the perfection 
of minute detail. A great torero was 
born a torero—it was in him to become 
one. The necessary gifts could not be 
acquired; only cultivated when possessed. 

The ceremony of the giving of the 
sword was very impressive, and it was a 
thoroughly solemn moment when a to- 
rero was created. The sword and muleta 
-the red scarf used by toreros to place 
the bull in position for the death-thrust— 
were handed to him with the words, 
‘*Toma usted, y quiera Dios que le salga 
con provecho” (Take these, and please 
God you may prove an honor to your 
country). <A still more beautiful 


suggest 
did not 


cere- 


THE MAYORAL. 


“THE CLUMSY CREATURES WERE SET IN MOTION.” 


mony marked the withdrawal of a mata- 
dor from public life. The coleta, or long 
lock of hair (to which the mona, or small 
silken waterfall, was fastened—the badge 
of a torero, and of use in the support of 
his capa during some of the passes exe- 
cuted), was then cut off with a golden 
scissors. 


I asked about the duties of the different 
members of the cuadrillas, and was told 
in just what ways the clever picadores 


could save their horses; of how adroit 
banderilleros were best able to fulfil their 
dangerous task of piercing the toro with 
pairs of banderillas, or little decorated 
javelins, and of the faena, or particular 
style of work identified with each torero, 
individuality entering into the use of 
capa, muleta, or sword, although conven- 
tional passes were rigidly adhered to and 
traditions sustained. Naturally much of 
the success of a corrida depends on the 
toros, and the ganaderias where they 
are raised are therefore a very important 
feature of the enterprise. 

I was curious to know something about 
the prices paid for the different animals, 
and was told that six fine toros would 
cost nine thousand franes, and that the 
horses averaged about two hundred and 
fifty franes apiece. ‘‘ And the matador, 
how much does he make,” I asked, *‘ for 
risking his life, as I suppose he does every 
time he enters the arena?” ‘‘Guerrita re- 
ceives a thousand dollars for each corri- 
da.” The answer was given in English, 
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so that I should not fail to realize the im- 
portance of the sum. ‘‘ And the less dis- 
tinguished ones?” ‘‘ Well,they of course 
have less. I suppose I may say between 
four and six hundred dollars, accord- 
ing to the reputations they may have 
achieved.” 

We had at last arrived at the corral, and 
were allowed to pass through the heavily 
barred doors at sight of our escort, who 
was evidently a great favorite with the 
officials, besides being a privileged mem- 
ber of various toro clubs. The strictest 
possible discipline was in force, and ad- 
mittance was withheld from all save those 
identified with the management. The 
men moved about silently and gravely in 
the fulfilment of their tasks, it being con- 
sidered important to avoid any disturb- 
ance likely to excite the toros in the ad- 
joining enclosure. 

The stables to the right of the main 
entrance contained twenty-four horses, 
ranged in their stalls—a dozen on each 
side—peacefully disposing of their rations 
and happily unconscious of their impend- 
ing doom. Before each corrida the pica- 
dores have a trial of their mounts in the 
arena, and are thus able to discard such 
animals as promise to especially imperil 
their own and their riders’ lives through 
inability to fulfil what is required of them, 
There was a good deal to be seen in the 
harness-room, for two of the head men 
were superintending the packing of sad- 
dles, gay trappings for the mules, and 
various accoutrements, all of which were 
to be transported to the arena during 
the course of the day. My attention was 
called to the chain-armor hangings de- 
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pending from the saddles so as to protect 
the horses from the horns of the toro 
The stirrups were very cumbersome, and 
had great iron foot-pieces, the right shoe 
being completely boxed in. It was from 
this side that the picador was to lunge 
with his pica at the toro, therefore it was 
necessary that his foot should be encased 
in this massive shield; but one wondered 
how he could disentangle himself from 
his horse while thus fastened, in the event 
of his falling. 

With the mayoral, or head keeper, as 
our guide, we went to the upper story to 
look down at the bulls in the open. We 
conferred in whispers, it being against the 
rule to speak out loud, and took turns in 
trying to see the animals through small 
peep-holes made for that purpose in a 
temporary door which shut off the gal- 
lery surrounding the enclosure outside. 
It was not very satisfactory, and I, for my 
part, felt anything but content with the 
mere glimpse I had had of one large black 
toro reposing beneath the shadow of a 
tree. I had brought my camera, hoping 
to snatch a photograph of the scene, and 
my disappointment must have been evi- 
dent, for our friend the mayoral signed 
to me to follow him, and smuggling me 
quickly outside, led the way to the ex- 
treme end of the enclosure, where favor- 
able conditions as to light and view were 
to be obtained. A peculiar low whistle, 
a handful of gravel lightly thrown in 
their direction, and the clumsy creatures 
were set in motion, and several pictures 
secured. A word to my silent guide as we 
were about to retrace our steps, and with 
ready acquiescence—as being happy to 
gratify a lady’s passing whim, and with 
absolute freedom from self-consciousness 
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—the man drew himself up against the 
wall as simply and as naturally as if he 
had spent the better part of his life in 
having his picture taken. 

The opposite side of the stables from 
where the horses were kept was devoted 
to the toros. It was there that we in- 
spected the simple but effective apparatus 
for transferring them from the cars they 
came in to box-stalls, and later from these 
compartments to the covered enclosure 
annexed to the one we had just come from. 
The cars were mammoth wooden vehicles, 


like square boxes on wheels, each one just 


large enough to holda toro. They were 
tremendously thick through, unwieldy 
enough in their empty state, and I could 
not understand how it was possible to 
move them about the country when once 
the bulls were inside of them. But it was 
in these same cars that the very animals 
we had been looking at had journeyed 
from the ganaderia near Seville. They 
had been nine days en route, and had 
travelled by land and water. Every- 
thing in this section was massive, bolts, 
bars, and ropes being suggestively thick 
and strong, and the mechanical process- 
es of the simplest order. A system of 
trap-doors worked by ropes and pulleys 
was adopted whenever the transfer- 
rences were made, the men being sta- 
tioned in safety overhead, and the door 
being raised up to allow of the animal 
passing out or in. 

In the afternoon visited the 
arena. First, the places we were to oc- 
cupy the next day were hunted up, 
and I was shown how the seats se- 
lected were situated directly to the left 
of the president's box and on the same 


we 
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row—they certainly could not have been 
better. We watched the carpenters at 
work on the extra benches erected to meet 
the unusual demand for additional tickets; 
saw the decorators drape a few flags here 
and there, effectively interweaving the 
Spanish colors with those of France;. but 
the splendid lines of the superb old struc- 
ture needed very little adornment, and the 
draperies were neither elaborate nor pro- 
fuse. Some photographers were busy tak- 
ing views of the interior; an occasional 
sight-seer would enter—a priest, a woman 
wearing the costume of an Arlesienne, a 
soldier in vivid scarlet, would glance curi- 
ously at the preparations and then disap- 
pear. We climbed to the summit and 
looked at the centre of the arena. I tried 
to fancy what it would be like as the scene 
of a corrida, but somehow it was an easier 
matter to people it with the audiences of 
the past, and to conjure up a vision of the 
Roman games. Here and there, blossom- 
ing from a handful of earth hidden with- 
in the crevices of the rock, were occasional 
wild flowers, and the sombre gray stones 
were lighted by many a patch of delicate 
verdure, tempted into existence by the 
warmth of the sun and the protection of 
the neighboring arched walls. Caught up 
high in one of the apertures and stretch- 
ing out its branches to the light was a 
fig-tree. How strangely it had taken root 
there, and how odd that it should thus 
flourish with only the capricious elements 
to give it care! 

We lost our way while wandering 
through some curious cavernous passages, 
for the points of exit were irregular and 
somewhat difficult to discover. When we 
regained the lower part of the building 
we crossed to the opposite side and sought 
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admittance at the toril, entering from the 
street in company with the president, 
Monsieur , who, like ourselves, was 
obliged to slip through a half-opened and 
jealously guarded door; however, recog- 
nition and attention were accorded when 
once we were safely inside. The employés 
were hard at work unpacking things sent 
from the corral, and in distributing them 
through the dressing-rooms and stables. 
The toril is in reality, as its name implies, 
the place where the bulls are kept, and 
from which they pass directly into the 
theatre, and it is also where the paseo 
forms. The six compartments for the 
toros were in single file and reached to 
the gateway, being divided one from the 
other by the same sort of trap-doors we 
had been shown at the corral. The toros 
are installed in these compartments ac- 
cording to precedence. I had noticed a 
list of the names and colors of the bulls, 
and of the device of the special ganaderia 
they had come from, pinned up against 
the wall of the corral, and now saw that 
these compartments were duly labelled 
with the same names—Capachuelo, Bigo- 
to, Prevenudo, Benona, Mojoso, and San- 
guijuelo. When the time arrived for the 


first toro to enter the ring, the trap-door 


would be pulled up from above, and the 
bull, in running out, would find himself 
facing his opponents. Bigoto would in 
turn pass through the compartment his 
predecessor had vacated, and so on till the 
six trap-doors had been pulled up one 
after another, the last toro, Sanguijuelo, 
having to course through five empty com- 
partments before reaching the scene of 
action. 

I had read stories of the cruel way in 
which toros had to be driven to their 
death, and had believed that they were 
goaded to a pitch of frenzy behind the 
scenes in order to cause them to make 
a brilliant entrance; but certainly these 
animals could come in contact with no 
one in passing through these divisions 
and the connecting gateway which led to 
the theatre. 

I had been so absorbed in studying 
these interior arrangements that the chief 
actors had passed completely out of my 
mind, and a realization of this came while 
listening to a group of young girls who 
were standing near the entrance of my 
hotel when I finally made my way back 
to it through the crowded avenues. 
‘*Guerrita will be here at eight o'clock; 
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it is the latest news,” said one of then 

**T am going to the station to see him ai 

rive—are you?” I heard afterwards that 
there were hundreds of people waiting to 
catch a glimpse of the distinguished mata 
dor and his cuadrilla, and that a litt); 
company of eminent gentlemen received 
and conducted him to his hotel, all such 
forms being invariably carefully ob 
served, and the desire to do him honor 
being marked by every possible attention 
during the period of his stay in the place 
where a corrida is given. 

By night-time the town was thronged. 
Thousands of people poured in from al] 
directions, and the capacities of the differ 
ent hotels and cafés were taxed to the ut 
most. Beds were erected in the salons, 
and even improvised in the offices and 
halls, every lounge and sofa finding a 
tenant, and people who had been unable 
to engage a place to sleep in willingly 
paid large sums for the privilege of even 
occupying chairs and of obtaining a roof 
over their heads. 

The morning of the 26th gave promise 
that it would be a rarely perfect day. 
The church-bells had awakened me at 
an early hour, and I sat at my window 
watching the multitudes on their way to 
mass. Later the scenes in the streets 
were indescribable, and the chimes min- 
gled oddly enough with the babel of 
sounds in the squares and from the out- 
of-door cafés, where the voices rose and 
swelled as would the excited utterances 
ofa mob. The one all-engrossing inter 
est prevailed, but apparently every one 
went to church—and probably prayed for 
a good corrida, . 

Wonderful tales of deeds of heroism, 
of generous actions, and of noble char- 
acteristics were recited. The special at- 
tributes of this or that favorite torero 
were discussed, and the merits of the dif- 
ferent ganaderias entered into. Had I 
ever seen such excitement? I was asked 
by my group of friends, who came to sug- 
gest that we should wander about to see 
what was going on in the different quar- 
ters of the town. I hesitated. No; we 
knew something of tremendous local en- 
thusiasm as inspired by sport through 
the college games; and I attempted to 
describe the value and scientific interest 
of football, with a desire to paint it in the 
most glowing and attractive of colors, so 
as to put the favorite amusement of so 
many of my fellow-countrymen in the 
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most favorable 
light. My hear- 
ers were certainly 
not impressed ;-a 
visible shudder 
ran through Mon- 
sieur D ’s 
frame, and he 
could not help ex- 
claiming: ‘‘ How 
horrible! It must 
be a very brutal 
game.” The dif- 
ference of our 
points of view 
struck me as al- 
most ludicrous. 
Here was I, secretly treasuring the con- 
viction that no more barbarous sport than 
a bull-fight could exist, and sincerely 
dreading lest I should not be able to sit 
through the performance they were look- 
ing forward to. To the aficionado such 
ideas would simply mean that I had al- 
lowed myself to be prejudiced by biassed 
statements, usually based on ignorance. 
Was I not really thinking that Monsieur 
D ‘s intense dislike of what to us were 
the natural developments of our football 
game must have grown out of similar 
prejudices imbibed from foreign criti- 
cisms placing the sport in disfavor? It 
was not at all impossible that an aficiona- 
do of the corrida would find his esthetic 
soul revolt against the seeming barbarity 
of the play were he to be suddenly intro- 
duced at any one of the certain crucial 
moments when life and limb were in 
danger. 

I wanted to take a photograph of the 
beautiful Roman temple the Maison Car- 
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rée, which was directly opposite the 
hotel, so I started out with my ko- 
dak—my almost inseparable com- 
panion in this city where architect- 
ural remnants of a great past are 
to be met with in the course of the 
shortest of strolls. A dark, hand- 
some man, dressed in the peculiar 
costume worn by all members of the 
cuadrillas, the straight-brimmed hat 
and light gray clothes showing his 
regular features and stalwart frame 
to no little advantage, crossed over 
with a pleasant smile of greeting, 
was cordially welcomed, and 


pre- 
sented as Antonio Guerra 


the bro- 
ther of Guerri- 
ta, and one of 
his banderilleros. 
The fatigue of the 
preceding day’s 
journey was re- 
ferred to. Guer- 
rita had = slept 
badly; and this 
morning, when 
he could have 
made up for his 
loss of rest if left 
in peace, he was 
actually invaded 
by the photogra- 
phers of the Lon- 


THE FINAL BLOW. 


don and Parisian illustrated papers, who 
thrust themselves into his bedroom, and at 
last had to be ejected by force. They were 
a perfect torment, and on the morning 
of a corrida one was in no state of mind 
to be willing to pose for one’s portrait. 
We passed on, and an hour later, turning 
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THE THIRD BULL —GUERRITA PASSING 
THE MULETA. 


through a quiet, shady side street which 
opened off of one of the main avenues 
where the crowd was dense and the noise 
overpowering, I caught sight of a form 
drawn into shadow within a narrow door. 
It was the last place I would have ex- 
pected to see him in, and yet, even before 
my companion darted forward impulsively 
with an exclamation of the name, I knew 
that it must be the great matador of whom 
every one was talking and thinking. He 
same forth immediately from his hiding- 
place, was introduced, gave me a straight- 
forward, manly glance and firm pressure 
of the hand, and stood talking to us for 
a few moments, affording me the very 
chance of all others to form an opinion 
as to what the real man was like, before 
seeing him in public as the central figure 
of a great drama. He was utterly differ- 
ent from my preconceived ideas of a tore- 
ador—as I still felt inclined to call a to- 
rero—in this way confessing how entirely 
my knowledge of their type and attributes 
was limited to the stage caricatures seen 
in such operas as Carmen; for there was 
no hint of expansiveness of temperament 
in that peculiarly self-contained, almost 
impassive bearing, and the physique seem- 
ed of the nervous, high-strung order rath- 
er than of the vigorous kind indicating a 
superabundant supply of animal strength. 
Will power predominated over every oth- 
er characteristic, and the nature was es- 
sentially honest, the character virile. I 
felt sure that I had grasped a very gen- 
eral idea, but still a clearly defined one, 
as to the individuality of this Rafael 
Guerra, and was giving myself up to the 
mere superficial study of his Japanese 
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coloring and picturesque dress, the ab 
sence of gesture, and many little details 
which I could not fail to notice as of 
marked peculiarity and interest, when |] 
was startled to hear the suggestion, 
‘* Mademoiselle would be much gratified 
to have a photograph of you, Guerra, if 
you do not mind posing.”” The words 
were spoken in Spanish, and remember 
ing the ordeal of the morning as related 
to us by the brother, I felt almost sorry 
the request had been made; but the cour 
teous responsiveness with which Guerrita 
at once placed himself where the few 
available rays of light penetrated the 


GUERRITA PREPARING THE BULL FOR THE 
SWORD-THRUST. 


overhanging foliage reassured me, and 
the slight smile which brightened his 
usually severe face was a still further in- 
dication that I was not overtaxing his 


patience too severely. In spite of an in 
dustrious morning with my kodak, I had 
fortunately not exhausted my entire film, 
and though Guerrita stood in partial 
shadow, I felt sure that the likeness would 
be good. It was strange indeed that we 
could stand here in what was, after all, an 
open street, and that I should be able to 
take this photograph unobserved, while all 
around and about us the world was wait- 
ing to see this very man pass on his way 
to the arena! 

At the hotel there was hardly room 
enough to push-one’s way through the 
crowded halls. The restaurant was still 
thronged, those who had waited in vain 
for seats at a table munching sandwiches 
and fruit while standing, and picnic re- 
pasts being spread on the very stairs and 
landings. I followed the general exam- 
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ple, seized a roll and a bunch of grapes 
from a passing waiter, and escaped with 
them to my room,the time having nearly 
arrived when we were to start for the 
arena. 

It was exactly three o'clock when we 
took our places and studied the audience, 
afterwards estimated as having numbered 
over nineteen thousand souls. The dark- 
ened walls formed a wonderfully effective 
background for the masses of people, and 
with brilliant sunshine flooding the am- 
phitheatre, and overhead a clear blue sky, 
the scene was one to be remembered. 
Seated as we were to the left of the presi- 
dent’s loge, and directly opposite the gates 
opening from the toril, our view of the 
paseo could not but be perfect. A few 
late arrivals created the usual disturb- 
ance, the entrance of two or three emi- 
nent persons and of several well-known 
clubs causing the crowd to break out 
into oceasional rounds of applause; pro- 
gramme-venders ran with the agility of 


GUERRITA ON HIS KNEE BEFOKK THE SWORD-THRUST. 


sats along the dangerously narrow ledges 
of the balconies; the military band thun- 
dered martial airs; hundreds of little 
white balloons were sent floating into 
space; every one was in a state of sus- 
pense and excitement, and the tumult was 
overpowering. 

At last the doors of the toril were 
swung open, two mounted alguazils 
crossed over to the president, and author- 
ity was given to set the procession in mo- 
tion. It advanced slowly, in a direct line, 
to our side of the arena, being led by the 
alguazils, and with the two matadores, 
Guerrita and Minuto, walking abreast at 


quite a distance apart. They were gor- 
geously costumed, and carried themselves 
with great dignity; and the members of 
their cuadrillas, which came next in or- 
der, were faultlessly gotten up and beau- 
tifully grouped. It was remarkable to 
notice how even the servants, who with 
the mules brought up the rear, seemed to 
have an innate feeling for spectacular ef- 
fect in that they conducted themselves 
with natural grace, and so carefully pre- 
served the necessary order and form. 
When they drew up in front of us, the 
details of the picturesque garments caught 
my attention,and I noticed that Guerrita’s 
choice of colors was comparatively sub- 
dued, a soft heliotrope predominating, 
the one vivid note being supplied by the 
brilliant emerald satin capa, or mantle, 
tightly drawn about the body, and dis- 
carded at the close of the paseo for the 
more practical capa in use in the arena. 
It is considered an honor to have these 
capas which are worn in the parade 
thrown to one; therefore I was pleased 
when two of the handsome young ban- 
derilleros who were passing beneath us 
lightly tossed theirs in our direction, to 
be seized and spread out before us by the 
friend who sat next to us, with the rapid- 
ity born of long practice. A moment 
later the key of the toril was thrown 
down to an alguazil as the president's 
signal for the opening of the corrida, and 
the distribution of the forces began. 
From that time on I was deeply im- 
pressed with one fact: the continual 
sense of responsibility experienced by the 
matadores in regard to the members of 
their cuadrillas. The moment peril 
threatened a comrade, the ever-watchful 
superior officer was at hand to ward it off, 
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MINUTO AND THE FOURTH BULL. 


or to come to the relief of the endangered 
one. The evident loyalty of the men 
and the unanimity of their work were 
also noteworthy features, 
each one accomplishing his 
special task with a delicate 
precision and nice regard 
for order which spoke vol- 
umes for the careful drilling 
and discipline of the forces. 
It was a revelation, taken 
all in all, for one hears ab- 
solutely nothing of the sci- 
entific side of the sport 
shown; and the close sense 
of comradeship, watchful- 
ness for each other's safety, 
and generosity of feeling 
were matters of continual 
surprise, and of which itis 
a pleasure to speak. 
Capachuelo, the first toro 
—an enormous black and white bull, with 
entire black head and very solidly armed 
as to horns—burst into the ring like a fury, 
and left the spectators breathless by 
his furious attack directed against 
the picadores. I confess to confu- 
sion as to what happened just here, 
for, seeing lives in danger, I turned 
away; but a second later I was fas- 
cinated by the extremely clever work 
of Guerrita and Minuto in luring the 
infuriated toro from his prey, and 
creating a furor by the intrepidity 
and finesse displayed. The ban- 
derillas were placed, each pair bring- 
ing forth an expression of enthusi- 
astic approval or of satisfaction, ac- 
cording to the success of the effort 
in planting these barbed sticks; and 
this second stage of the drama brought 


PASSING THE MULETA. 


to an end, Guerrita came forward, sword 
in hand, to deliver his brindis to the presi 
dent. The moment is a very dramatic one 
and of great solemnity, and the peculia 
sombre character of the famous torero’s 
face, the somewhat harsh and penetrating 
tones of his voice, and the impressive 
significance of his gesture accented the 
meaning of the words uttered: ‘‘I dedi- 
sate this toro to you. I promise to kill 
him if he does not kill me.” The first 
toro is invariably dedicated to the presi 
dent; and later, if the matador desires to 
especially honor any one prominent in- 
dividual, he ‘* brinds” to this person the 
toro he is about to kill in the same pub- 
lic way, pronouncing his brindis as he 
goes forth for the final struggle and 
death-blow. 

With a nonchalance which contrasted 
with his concentration of 
manner while delivering the 
address, Guerrita calmly ap- 
proached the toro, and in a 
surprisingly short time hyp- 
notized the animal—for it 
is surely little else but that 
—by the play of his muleta 
(a square of red stuff, it will 
be remembered, used in 
making the passes), and 
gave the estocada with a 
sureness of aim and skill 
which aroused the people to 
a wild pitch of enthusiasm. 

During the development 
of the succeeding scenes, in 
which the remaining toros 
were disposed of, I learned 
something of the technique of the sport, 
and grew to see that the ‘‘suerte” (un- 
translatable term telling of the work ac- 
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complished with capa, muleta, sword, ban- 


derilla, and lance) of each man made 


evident his individual grace, daring, or 
acute powers of reasoning. 

The second toro’s battle with the pica- 
dores was immediate and decisive, bring- 


THE FIFTH BULL.—PREPARING TO 
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ing forward both Guerrita and Minuto to 
the rescue, and giving them an opportu- 
nity to display a very singular passe (al 
alimon), rarely attempted, I was told. In 
this passe the capa was drawn by the two 
men underneath the toro, was rapidly 
waved backward and forward, and at the 
close of this extraordinary exhibition 
they fearlessly knelt before the bewilder- 
ed beast and tossed a handful of dust upon 
his foaming muzzle, an ovation being ac- 
corded them, and the uproar proving im- 
possible to repress for some time. 

When Minuto’s brindis had been pro- 
nounced, for it was now his turn to take 
up his sword, the battle between the two 


combatants presented fearful odds because. 


of his diminutive stature. There was 
much to praise in Minuto’s clever work, 
and his fearlessness prompted him to take 
risks which stirred the people’s enthu- 
siasm. His limitations sprung from his 
lack of inches, for owing to this defect it 
was impossible for him to render effective 
the concluding thrust of the sword. 

It was Prevenudo, a black bull, who 
next came before us. He entered slowly, 
but as suddenly flung himself upon 
one of the horses with so ferocious an 
attack that rider and steed went down 
together in one awful quivering mass. 
But Guerrita was there, and his wizard 
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play with the capa soon liberated the hap- 
less picador whose time had seemed so 
near at hand. This “ quite” was raptur- 
ously applauded to the echo, and was fol- 
lowed by some clever thrusts from a young 
picador named Zurrito,after which Antonio 
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Guerra and Juan Molina—two of Guer- 
rita’s banderilleros — aroused considera- 
ble enthusiasm by their skilful work with 
the banderillas. Guerrita, imperturbable, 
calm, never wasting a moment, making 
each gesture count, and employing very 
beautiful and wonderful passes — recog- 
nized and successively named by my neigh- 
bors, whose running comments gave proof 
that it was really as marvellous an exhibi- 
tion as I intuitively felt it to be—finished 
by a quick thrust at close aim, and with 
inimitable command of the resources of 
his art, persuaded the animal to follow 
him, that it might die at his feet, as he 
seated himself by the barriére and quiet- 
ly, almost mournfully, regarded it. 

Benona, of lustrous black coat and with 
ceil de perdrix, permitted Minuto to dis- 
play his dexterity and to accomplish won- 
ders with his capa, but the little diestro’s 
most surprising feat was in turning his 
back on the huge brute while he invited 
it with his muleta to follow him. 

The fifth toro, Mojoso, a large red and 
white bull, was really the toro of the day. 
The impetuous anger and savage force of 
this toro made one tremble for the life of 
every one in the arena, and the picadores 
were kept busy from thé moment it dash- 
ed from the toril. Several pairs of ban- 
derilles d'honneur were presented by cer- 
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THE SIXTH BULL.—MINUTO BEFORE THE SWORD-THKUST. 


tain societies or toro clubs, and these were 
placed by the two matadores themselves, 
Guerrita courteously waiving his right of 
precedence and allowing the dashing lit- 
tle Minuto to come forward in a r6le in 
which he was sure to shine. His pair 
were placed ‘‘ au cuarteo,”’ and the quick 
movement with which he approached the 
raging toro and plunged them deep in— 
one wondered how he could reach up so 
high —raised a furor. Still, Guerrita’s 


much greater finish and poise could not 
but take the color out of this really re- 


markable little torero’s most effective ef- 
forts. His banderillas were placed so dif- 
ferently, with such quiet repose and exact 
regard for form, that the people simply 
went wild over him. For the estocada, 
Guerrita, with a nerve which made one 
hold one’s breath, folded his muleta and 
arranged it as he wished beneath the eyes 
of the bull. There were two or three 
passes——it is necessary to get the toro in 
a certain position for a successful estocada 

and Guerrita’s voice rang out, ‘‘ This is 
for France! I tell you he is going to 
die!” and a moment later it rolled over 
and expired at his feet. 

The last of the six bulls had been dis- 
posed of by Minuto; the toreros had 
gathered their brilliant capas about them, 
and had filed away, accompanied by the 
cheers of the people and the music of the 
band. iverybody was talking of the 
splendid success of this corrida, and I was 
standing there, feeling as if I had dreamed 
of what had taken place, although in my 
hand was one of the banderillas, posed 
for me by Antonio Guerra, to be carried 
to my far-off home as tangible proof that 
I had really witnessed a corrida. I was 
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amazed at the perfect condition , 

the men who had taken such actiy 
part in the proceedings. Vaulting 
over high stone walls to escape th: 
horns of the bull, running, using a) 

of their foree during the play o 
banderillas and sword, yet not on 
hair on their heads was ruffled; thei) 
immaculate linen and tight - fitting 
costumes were as free from stain or 
injury as if they had never stirred. 
Guerrita (and his cuadrilla) lin 
gered a few days at Nimes, and dined 
with us oneevening. Minuto, whom 
I met, and who posed for me before 
his departure, proved attractive, and 
was extremely courteous in manner. 
The little informal gathering gave 
me still better opportunities to weigh the 
peculiarities of the greater of the two mat- 
adores, and my impressions concerning 
his unusual intelligence and strength of 
character were confirmed. Several who 
knew him well told me of his virtues as 
the best of husbands and of fathers, and 
assured me that his life was in all respects 
a moderate, well-governed one. He cares, 
it is said, but little for the excitement of 
social life, being always far more ready to 
sit and talk over his beloved art with con- 
genial friends than to be made the hero 
of the hour at club or café. His distaste 
for over-convivial and not too sober ad- 
mirers goes so far that he has been con- 
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stantly known to call for water and wash 
his hands after being forced to submit to 
the grasp of such as are unpleasant to 
him. The quarters secured for him at 
Nimes proved uncomfortable, and his de- 
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parture was somewhat hastened by this 
fact. Why did he not move to one of the 
other hotels? There were several that 
were excellent. He could not leave his 
men. They were as badly placed as he, 
and he was not willing to establish him- 
self in comfort while they were suffering; 
as it seemed impracticable to move so 
large a party of men for so short a time, 
it would be better to pass on to Marseilles, 
en route for Béziers, where there would 
be another corrida on Sunday next. 
Guerrita is a wealthy man, and in his 
own country he is simply idolized; but 
his tastes remain simple, and he is par- 
ticularly free from an air of superiority 
towards those of his comrades who are 
less famous than himself. Many people 
find his manner forbidding, and he has 
the reputation of being plain-spoken and 
brusque, if not ungentle; but there were 
little touches which made me believe that 
this to me wholly agreeable straightfor- 
wardness indicated much genuineness of 
feeling, and the reserve of his nature, 
which was very strong, doubtless led to 
his often being misunderstood. The even- 
ing we dined together he expanded into a 
very different being from the Guerrita of 
the arena. He ate of the simplest food 
by choice, scarcely touched wine, and— 
for a Spaniard, most marvellous of all 
instanees of renunciation—did not light 
the accustomed cigarette until the ladies 
at the table insisted on his doing so. 
Some one had gathered together a few 
yellow and red flowers for the centre of 
the table, and to lay one at each napkin 
by way of boutonniére. Guerrita was the 
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first to take his up, lifting it quietly to 
see if it had perfume, and fastening it in 
the exquisitely embroidered shirt peculiar 
to the torero. The action and the man- 
ner showed a certain unexpected refine- 
ment of feeling, and his fastidiousness in 
several respects struck me as suggestive. 
Much was said concerning the corrida, 
and I was gravely pronounced an aficio- 
nada, and asked if I believed many Amer- 
icans would care to witness the scene. I 
could truly say that I believed Sefior 
Guerra’s art must meet with recognition 
all over the world, and that my country- 
men were not slow to appreciate genius. 
Could corridas be given in New York? 
I thought our laws would prevent this. 
But such laws might possibly be over- 
come. I turned to the quiet figure by my 
side, and asked, ‘‘ And if it could be so ar- 
ranged, Sefior Guerra, would you come?” 
He looked me quickly in the face to see 
if I was jesting, and answered decisively— 
quite sternly, in truth—‘* Yes, I will come.” 
Some one at the table raised a glass and 
proposed a toast to Sefior Guerra’s first 
corrida de toros in Nueva York; so we 
drank to this solemnly, and I almost felt 
as if his coming was a fait accompli. 

There are extenuating features of the 
cord d like every other sport in the 
world, it has two very clearly defined 
sides. It certainly develops qualities 
which are valuable and rare. But, at all 
events, I shall never forget the wonderful 
drama in the old Roman amphitheatre at 
Nimes, nor the meeting with Guerrita, 
most justly famous as the very King of 
Matadores. 


ON JOURNALISM. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


N eminent American journalist is in 
the habit of saying in his own paper 

that there is no such thing as journalism. 
He objects to the word. He objects to 
that view of the making of newspapers 


which regards it as a profession. He de- 
rides the notion that it is a way of life or 
an occupation for which any serious pre- 
paration is possible. If he be right, it is 
quite clear that any attempt to write on 
such a subject is a mistake. But I ima- 
gine that with him it is, first of all, a dis- 
like to a word, which has nevertheless a 
good linguistic origin and a settled place 
Vou. XCVII.—No. 578.—28 


in the language. Whether, again, jour- 
nalism be a profession or not, in the sense 
that law and medicine are professions, it 
is at least an occupation, and one of great 
importance, both to those who follow it 
and to the community in general. And 
if its place be doubtful, or the rules which 
govern its conduct less definite than those 
which prevail elsewhere, the more reason 
for trying to ascertain its true relation 
to social and political life, and the. right 
methods to be followed in its pursuit. 
There is, at any rate, more than enough 
to engage us during the few minutes 
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which the amiable reader may find him- 
self able to spare. The subject is large 
enough for a series of articles. The most 
I can now attempt is a brief discussion of 
such points as seem most to need discus- 
sion, or most likely to interest the non- 
professional public. Ishall have to leave 
untouched most of those larger considera- 
tions upon which a journalist would nat- 
urally enter if he wished to form an esti- 
mate of the real place of the press in the 
world, of the causes which have brought 
it to its present height of power, of the 
true nature of its mission, if it have a 
mission, and of the probable future which 
lies before it. 

An authority still more eminent than 
the eminent journalist I have quoted, 
Prince Bismarck, once scornfully defined 
journalism as only printer’s ink on paper. 
It was at a moment, I make no doubt, 
when the press was expressing, on some 
high matter, a view contrary to his own. 
Then he would belittle it—he never stopped 
at means when he wanted to discredit an 
opponent. But Prince Bismarck, the most 
masterful and wide-reaching intelligence 
of his time, is, among other things, a stu- 
dent. He has been a great reader. He 


would hardly describe the writings of 
Plato or Goethe as only printer’s ink on 


paper. Does he, then, mean that to the 
making of newspapers there goes no great 
amount of thought or ability? And if he 
means that, how is it that never in the 
whole history of politics,diplomacy, states- 
manship, government, has any man made 
such constant use of the press as Prince 
Bismarck himself? He has always known 
how to find the instrument he wanted. 
Sometimes it was a king, sometimes a 
Moltke, sometimes the press of Germany. 
Perhaps, therefore, we may neglect even 
Prince Bismarck’s dictum. An influence 
which throughout Europe and America 
is so great as that of the press is not to 
be disposed of by an epigram. 

Perhaps I may assume that if I get a 
hearing on journalism it is because I am 
myself a journalist, and may be supposed 
to have some practical knowledge of the 
business. There are, I may also assume, 
some young readers who have journalism 
in mind as a profession, who intend to de- 
vote their lives to it, to adopt it as a career. 
Well, it is a solemn thing to make choice 
of a career; to undertake, as every young 
man must, to arrange his life for himself; 
to construct for himself a chart of his own 


future; to resolve that, with the whole 
ocean of life before him, he will sail on 
this or that sea, steer for some fixed point, 
and take the chances of sunshine and 
storm, and of what may betide him should 
he reach the port he wishes. It is not a 
light thing to advise a young man who 
comes to you for advice. There is always 
a chance—a remote one, no doubt, but 
still a chance—that one’s advice may be 
taken. It is a responsibility I should not 
care to accept unless for cause. At the 
same time I have a feeling that if any ex. 
perience of mine can be useful to any of 
the younger men whom I hope to reach, 
they are entitled to it. I need not put it 
in the form of advice. I offer it to them 
simply as a record of experiences, or at 
most, if anybody should prefer, as a sug- 
gestion. 

Every man, said Bacon, owes a debt to 
his profession. He said it of the law, and 
he paid it to the law, which did not pre- 
vent him from paying it to his country 
and to the world, taking as he did the 
lead of modern thought.’ I humbly ac- 
knowledge my debt to journalism, but 
not without some reserve. I am ready 
enough to stand or fall with the profes- 
sion and with my colleagues in the pro- 
fession if there be any question of attack 
or defence. But when it is a question of 
a sober estimate of its real nature and posi- 
tion, and of the career it offers toa young 
man, then I think it the duty even of a 
journalist to say what he really thinks. 

When the ill-fated Prince Alexander— 
a gallant soul if there was one in Europe 
—went to ask Prince Bismarck whether 
he should accept or not the offered throne 
of Bulgaria, the Prince for a time put 
aside the question, and finally said, ‘‘ Well, 
to have been a ruler of Bulgaria will 
always be an interesting souvenir.” By 
the side of that I will put the equally 
well-known remark of Thiers that jour- 
nalism is a very good profession if you 
get out of it soon enough. What Thiers 
said may seem particularly applicable to 
America, where we change occupations, 
as we change the fashion of our clothes. 
from year to year. But it had much 
more meaning.in France, where it was 
uttered, because in France nearly every 
man eminent in civil life since the Revo- 
lution has begun by writing for the press. 
Thiers himself was a journalist, so was 
Guizot, so was Gambetta, and so were a 
score of other ministers and statesmen. 
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There it was, and to some extent still is, 
the recognized door to public life in the 
service of the state. Here it is much less 
so, and I may set it down as one of the 
many paradoxes of the profession—which 
is in itself the least settled and conven- 
tional of all—that when it has once en- 
tangled a man it so seldom relinquish- 
es its grip. His service is apt to be for 
life. If we ask why, we come near to 
the answer, or to one of the answers, 
which the journalist must give when he 
is asked to advise anybody whether to 
enter upon it or not. It must be ad- 
mitted that in the majority of cases it 
does unfit a man for other duties. Once 
a journalist, always a journalist; that is 
the rule, which the exceptions, as usual, 
do but prove. 

The exceptions are mostly those jour- 
nalists who have a capacity for business. 
There is a business side to journalism, of 
course, and an extremely important one. 
A newspaper is a commercial enterprise. 
To write for it and edit it is one thing; 
to own it is another, or to manage it or 
to control its finance. So broad is the 
distinction that the first question a young 
man has to ask himself is what he means 
by journalism, and with which of its sev- 
eral departments does he mean to occupy 
himself. This business side would need 
an essay all to itself, and the essayist 
should be somebody who has made a for- 
tune in a newspaper, or who has lost one. 
Perhaps the latter might be the more in- 
structive. We all know whothe men are 
who have created great newspaper prop- 
erties, as it were out of nothing. They 
are not numerous—far less numerous 
than those who, with less risk and less ca- 
pacity, have accumulated their millions 
in some other business. But that also I 
put aside, for I must again assume that 
the reader who looks to journalism looks 
to it rather as an intellectual pursuit than 
as a financial adventure. He is probably 
considering how he shall begin, not how 
he shall end; and if he meditates a plunge 
into newspaper life, it is because he feels 
in himself some gifts for writing, or has 
ideas which he wants to express, or thinks 
he can gather news or serve as corre- 
spondent, or do something in some way 
toward producing the printed sheet which 
interests him, and which he hopes, in his 
own time and way, to make interesting to 
others. Let us consider his case a little. 

He would ask himself, I suppose, first 
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of all, what his equipment is, and that 
would involve the other not less impor- 
tant question how he is to begin. The 
eminent journalist whom I quoted has 
expressed the opinion that no training 
is possible or useful for the beginner. I 
should reverse that, and say that there 
is no training, no acquisition, no form of 
knowledge or experience, which is not 
useful both to the beginner in journalism 
and to the life-long practitioner. If it had 
not been denied, I should have thought 
that acommonplace. The eminent jour- 
nalist no doubt really meant his opinion 
to be taken satirically. He meant that 
journalism, as now practised in some very 
conspicuous instances, had no use for 
history, or for political economy, or for a 
knowledge of the laws and constitutions 
under which we live, or for any form of 
culture. Even then he went too far—so 
far that his too cynical view need not be 
combated seriously. Cynicism is a mark 
either of immaturity or of a perverse men- 
tal development. His view is too much 
like that of the late Lord Beaconsfield— 
still perhaps more familiarly known in 
this country as Disraeli. Lord Beacons- 
field one evening asked the party whip 
what sort of a man a certain new member 
of the House of Commons was. ‘Oh, a 
very honest man indeed.” ‘‘ Then,” said 
the great Parliamentarian, ‘‘he had better 
go somewhere else. We have no’ use 
for that sort of thing here.” Parliament 
and journalism, said Matthew Arnold, 
are the two most effective means of bring- 
ing the signs of the time to the notice 
of the public. Would either of them be 
effective if in neither of them there was 
scope for either honesty or learning? No 
one of us believes that. 

To say that the journalist, like the poet, 
is born, not made, would be going too far. 
It goes too far when it is said of the poet. 
But it is true of both that certain natu- 
ral gifts or qualities are essential if any 
real distinction is to come to either. Why 
does any one look to journalism as a 
profession? Not merely, I think, because 
other professions are over-crowded. Dan- 
iel Webster was once asked if the law 
was not over-crowded. ‘‘ There is always,” 
said Webster, ‘‘ room in the upper stories.” 
It is the upper stories at which you aim. 
I have not a word to say to him who 
thinks of entering on the lowest floor and 
staying there. He may earn his living, 
but he could do that by making shoes, 
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and, of the two, he had better make shoes. 
There are among reporters and collectors 
of city news many acute and energetic 
and capable young men. But they do 
not remain reporters. It is almost equal- 
ly certain that, though they rise, they sel- 
dom rise to the bighest literary positions. 
I hope I shall not be thought to disparage 
a body of men whom we all respect, who 
are most useful and indispensable mem- 
bers of their profession, if I add that I 
have never thought theirs the best path 
to ultimate distinction or great place in 
journalism. The reason is plain. The 
qualities which make a good reporter and 
those which make a good editor or a great 
editorial writer are not the same; they 
are not the same in kind, and excellence 
in the one branch does not imply excellence 
in the other by-and-by. I have no time 
to work this out—each will do that for 
himself. Therefore it is that I venture to 
think the maxim “ Begin at the begin- 
ning” not a good maxim in journalism. 
Maxims are for the average man. Not 
one of my readers means to be an average 
man, or would be content with mediocri- 
ty. It is better to turn the sailors’ adage 
against the sailors—better to come in at 
the cabin windows. If you mean to be a 
writer, you had better begin by writing. 
Short-hand is a very useful art, but it is 
not writing, nor does it tend to the mak- 
ing of good writers. 

Considered as a training for the highest 
journalism, the one advantage of report- 
ing is that it brings you in contact with 
life, in contact with persons, and with vari- 
ous forms of social and political existence. 
But the forms of life with which the re- 
porter becomes acquainted are not those 
which he most needs to know. They are 
often those of which he had better know 
as little as possible. If the young jour- 
nalist will but regard every stage in his 
career as educational, he will soon discern 
for himself what helps him and what 
harms him, what teaches him the things 
he ought to know, and what loads his 
mind with a mass of rubbish which only 
impedes its action. 

I speak of reporting as an education for 
him who means to be a writer. It may 
none the less be a good apprenticeship 
to one of the great executive posts on a 
great journal. I am not competent to 
say whether it is or not, but everybody is 
competent to judge of the high talent re- 
quired for such a post. A good city or 
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news editor must have great administra- 
tive and organizing ability; he must bea 
good general as well as a good journalist, 
and such places are, in fact, often filled by 
men of the most admirable qualities. 

So far am I from thinking the work of 
the reporter or interviewer helpful tow- 
ard the higher journalism in its literary 
branches that I would wholly discouraze 
any promising and really ambitious be- 
ginner from accepting any place in any 
office which required of him to collect 
local news or to report speeches. There 
will always be men to do that kind of 
work. It is perfectly honorable when 
honorably done, but we are trying to find 
out how a man may best fit himself for 
the highest places and the highest duties 
in journalism, and again I say the train- 
ing of a reporter is not the best training 
for the highest places. To explain what 
I mean I will take strong cases—exception- 
al cases, if you like. The modern report- 
er of sensations must, for example, ap- 
proach a good many people on subjects 
which concern them alone, perhaps in 
painful circumstances, and often in a way 
which he will find it hard to reconcile 
with his own self-respect or the dignity 
of his profession. He will be expected to 


force his way, to ask impertinent ques- 


tions, never to take no for an answer, to 
consider nothing sacred, nothing impene- 
trable to his curiosity. His aim in life 
will be a ‘‘ beat.” 

Said one of these reporters, not long 
since, to a respectable citizen who had re- 
sisted his importunities, ‘‘ Your unwill- 
ingness to be questioned exposes you to 
grave suspicions.” Another applied to 
another respectable citizen to see a cer- 
tain collection of letters in his possession 
—so private that it was not supposed their 
existence was known. Their owner had 
referred to them once in a private con- 
versation at a dinner table, which a ser- 
vant, he thought, might have overheard. 
He declined to show them to the reporter. 
Said that enterprising person, ‘ But if 
they are not here, they must be in your 
country house, and my instructions are 
to obtain from you a written order to 
whoever is in charge of your house, say- 
ing where these letters are to be found, 
the key to the desk if they are locked up, 
and instructions to deliver them all to 
me.” Singularly enough, this editorial 
mandate was not obeyed by the owner of 
the letters. Another method is common 
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on papers struggling for notoriety. A 
rumor about somebody, probably discred- 
itable or disagreeable, reaches a news- 
paper office—is brought in, very likely, 
by some vender of scandal who lives by 
this trade. It is bought; then a reporter 
is sent to the person named, and he is 
asked to confirm or contradict it. He 
denies it, or refuses to say anything, and 
supposes that to be the end. ‘‘ Not at 
all,” says the reporter; ‘‘ we shall in any 
ease print the story. We will also print 
the fact that you deny it, or refuse to deny 
it, and leave our readers to judge. If 
you do not explain all the circumstances, 
they will of course suppose you cannot.” 
And a terror-stricken public submits to 
this tyrannical inquisition. 

No reputable journal practises these 
arts, but they are practised. They may 
seem extreme cases, or they may not. 
They are, at any rate, actual cases; these 
things did happen as I describe them. 
Are such methods a good preparation for 
the higher journalism? Are other in- 
quiries, such as even some reputable jour- 
nals require to be made, a good prepara- 
tion? I would say to the young journal- 
ist who aims at distinction and usefulness 
and the upper stories two things, neither 
of which concerns the reporter of the kind 
I have described : 


1. Asa journalist, or for the purposes of 
news-gathering, never go to see anybody. 

2. Never ask a question. 

The maxims, paradoxical as they may 
seem, may be followed faithfully by a 
journalist with such an ambition as I 


credit him with. He may sometimes de- 
part from them —rarely, however, and 
always for a reason. But if he cares to 
have access to the best sources of infor- 
mation, and to earn the confidence of 
those men in public life whose acquaint- 
ance will be of most use to him, he will 
find these rules golden. 

He may, at any rate, abide by them in 
correspondence, which is a different mat- 
ter from reporting. That is a subject on 
which I should be glad to say much, from 
my own experience and otherwise. But 
I content myself with quoting a recent 
editorial remark from an able paper out- 
side New York: 


It is a field in which the critical, the de- 
scriptive, and the discursive faculties receive 
constant encouragement. A correspondent 
writing over his own signature is relieved 
from vexatious oversight, and made to feel the 
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full responsibility of his views. This is essen- 
tially journalism, while the work of desk man 
in a newspaper office or a reporter is essen- 
tially not professional. It is a trade. In the 
one instance originality is a feature of success; 
in the other, submission to a fixed and possibly 
an erring policy. 


The war correspondent has long since 
indicated his place in journalism, and 
made his individuality felt. So of others. 
If you go back a generation you will find 
that in this country a correspondent was 
expected to confine himself to news. But 
look at the Sunday cable despatches now 
sent from London by the company of able 
men there engaged in the service of Amer- 
ican newspapers. They consist chiefly of 
views, not news. They are critical com- 
ments on the events of the week, and val- 
uable because they are critical, and no 
longer mere summaries of fact. That is 
what the editor I have quoted calls “‘ es- 
sentially journalism.” 

There is, I will add, one quality essen- 
tial to the journalist which must indeed 
be born with him, though it may be much 
developed by use. I mean instinct, or 
intuition. He must have flair, a keen 
scent, both for news and for other things. 
He must know what the public will 
want to read about to-morrow morning. 
There, said one distinguished editor, lies 
the whole secret. The remark is much 
too sweeping. It is not the whole secret 
—it is one secret. But a too broad gen- 
eralization is always helpful. It directs 
attention to an idea or a theory, and sug- 
gests its own limitations. He must know 
how a thing will look in print. It often 
looks very unlike the manuscript, and 
unlike what the author supposed himself 
to have in mind. These delicacies of 
perception are feminine—the possession 
of them by women may be alleged as a 
reason why women should’ make good 
journalists, as some of them do. But 
since judgment, balance of mind, a ca- 
pacity for weighing evidence, and the 
power of discriminating between what is 
matter of principle and what is merely 
personal are also necessary to the good 
editor, the argument for women must not 
be pushed. 

Mr. Delane, who for seven-and-thirty 
years was editor of the Times, had these 
various qualities in combination, and all 
of them to a very unusual degree. With 
what sagacity he conducted that journal 
is known, though, I may remark, not 
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fully known, to the outside world. There 
is perhaps nothing about which the out- 
side world is more curious than the inside 
of a great newspaper office, and nothing 
about which the outsider knows less. 
There is an anecdote of Delane which 
shows him in full possession of this in- 
tuitive gift; or, as we should say in New 
England, shows what a good guesser he 
was. Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India, had 
been assassinated in 1872. The situation 
was critical, and there was extreme in- 
terest to know who was to be Lord Mayo’s 
successor. Mr. Gladstone was then Prime 
Minister, and it was never easy to conjec- 
ture what Mr. Gladstone might do, espe- 
cially where a personal question had to 
be taken into account—judgment of men 
not being Mr. Gladstone’s strong point. 
Mr. Delane was a great diner-out. That 
was one way in which he. came into con- 
tact with life, and in London there are 
few better ways for the purposes of gen- 
eral politics, and especially of high pol- 
itics. He met at dinner Sir William 
Gull, then the leading physician of Lon- 
don. There was a discussion at table 
upon the effect of climate on constitu- 
tions. ‘‘ By-the-way,” said Sir William, 
‘*Lord Northbrook was asking me to-day 
whether I thought the climate of India 
would suit him.” The subject dropped— 
no more was said. Mr. Delane drove 
straight to the’ Times office, and the 
Times next morning announced that 
Lord Northbrook had been appointed 
Viceroy of India. His sole authority 
was this casual remarkat dinner. Lord 
Northbrook, who was then Undersecre- 
tary for War, had not been mentioned as 
a candidate for the post. To name him 
was something more than a splendid 
guess—it was an act of courage which 
success justified. How great a part cour- 
age plays in the conduct of a great jour- 
nal is best known to those who conduct 
it. An editor might take Danton’s max- 
im for his own—de l’audace, et encore de 
Vaudace, et toujours de laudace. 
Among intending journalists none is 
more interesting than he who resolves 
on devoting himself to a newspaper life 
because he has ideas and convictions 
which he wishes to impress on the world. 
I am loath to say one word which should 
chill his enthusiasm. It is only by en- 
thusiasm that most of the great things 
have been done in the world. Still, even 
the enthusiast must consider the relation 
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between means and ends. Let us sup- 
pose him launched in journalism, with 
his predominating idea that the newspa- 
per is a pulpit, whence he may preach 
the gospel to all mankind. How is he 
to mount his pulpit? How is he to gain 
leave to preach? We must presume it is 
his own ideas that he wishes to advocate, 
not the ideas of somebody else. He can 
hardly expect to obtain control of a paper 
all at once. If he has the money to buy 
one or create one, that is a different mat- 
ter, but that is not the way in which most 
young men enter upon a career. They 
may end in that way, and even that is 
unusual. The editor himself is not al- 
ways able to say what he wants to say. 
The proprietor looks over his shoulder as 
he writes—the views of the editor must, 
or, at any rate, do, often conform to his. 
The counting-house has been known so 
far to mistake its true functions as to 
consider itself an authority in the edito- 
rial room—such and such a policy, in the 
view of the business manager, is injurious 
to the paper, reduces its circulation or 
cripples its advertising, and he therefore 
remonstrates with the enthusiast, suppos- 
ing he remains an enthusiast, who has 
nominal control over the editorial col- 
umns of the paper. What is the gener- 
ous young soul who wants to convert the 
world to do in these perplexing circum- 
stances? If he yields, the conversion of 
the world has to wait. If he resists, the 
counting-house is only too apt to carry 
its point, and the editor departs, and in 
that way also the process of regeneration 
is delayed, and the editor himself may 
not easily find another paper to edit. I 
do not put this as a universal case. No- 
thing in journalism is universal. But it 
is a possibility which the crusader must 
take into account. 

I am afraid that this business view of 
journalism must be carried farther still. 
Not long before Matthew Arnold, then 
on his second visit to the United States, 
was sailing for home, he wrote to his 
daughter: 

The great relief will be to cease seeing the 
American newspapers. Here one must read 
them, for through them only can one get the 
Enropean news, but their badness and igno- 
bleness are beyond belief. They are the worst 
feature in the life of the United States. 


That was written more than ten years 
ago. Shall we ask ourselves whether, 
since then, the American newspapers have 











grown better or worse—whether they are, 
as a whole, more sensational or less; more 
or less sincere; more or less serious, in 
the good sense of that word; more or 
less truthful, convinced, instructive; and 
more or less ennobling to the American 
who reads them or who writes for them? 
These are questions which each reader or 
writer must be left to answer for himself. 
I suggest them in order to make two com- 
ments; and first a comment on the famil- 
iar plea that the newspaper is, and must 
be, as good as the public or the commu- 
nity to which it daily appeals. I do not 
think that a good plea; nor, if it were, 
would it be a sufficient defence to the 
charge of publishing a bad and ignoble 
paper. The same defence is heard for 
the theatre when that happens to be ig- 
noble or bad. It is, in another form, the 
stock theory of the political economist 
about supply and demand. There would 
be no burlesques, no vulgarities, unless 
there were a public which wanted to see 
them. There would be, say the doctri- 
naires, nO papers supplying accounts of 
crime and horrors, no making of private 
life public, no scandalous personalities, 
no shameless intrusions into social life, 
no appeals to base motives, no systematic 
calumnies upon public men, no liberties 
with the names of women and even girls, 
no daily outrages upon all the decencies 
of public and private life, unless there 
were a demand for them. 

All this takes for granted that there is 
but one public, and that this public is 
one and indivisible. There are, in fact, 
several publics, and it is open to each ed- 
itor to say to which of them he will ap- 
peal. There are criminal classes. Will 
he appeal to them? There are classes 
with a taste for what is ignoble and bad, 
and he may have them for patrons if he 
will. It is for him to choose, and for us 
to hold him responsible for his choice. 
Moreover, he who panders to vice creates 
the taste out of which he seeks his profit. 
He rouses dormant passions and appe- 
tites which but for him might have re- 
mained dormant. Is he to escape cen- 
sure if he does that? Is he to shift the 
guilt upon those whom he has corrupted, 
or to whom he has offered opportunities 
for indulging shameful propensities? 

There was in England, a great many 
years ago, a very famous action for libel 
against the editor and owner of a paper 
which throve upon scandalous gossip. 
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The defendant went into the witness-box. 
“Tonly sell,” he said,*‘ what people want 
to buy. It pleases them, and pays me 
very well.” ‘‘I had rather,” answered 
the counsel for the victim of this cynical 
malice—‘‘I had rather starve than pick 
sixpences out of the gutter.” The coun- 
sel who said that is to-day Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, and the defendant in that 
libel suit is still picking sixpences out of 
the gutter. 

The other comment shall be not less 
practical. It cannot, I fear, be denied 
that the newspaper trade in filth does 
sometimes pay, as does the trade in sen- 
sation, and the supply of what is called 
news without much regard to its accuracy 
or truth—for that is really what we mean 
by sensational journalism. But I do not 
eare to consider the pecuniary result. 
Money may be made in many base ways, 
and there will always be those who think 
that a great fortune, however acquired, is 
its own excuse. But commercial success 
is never the highest standard. There are 
other things worth having in journalism 
besides a great circulation. Influence is 
one. Power is a thing far dearer to a 
man of high ambition than money. Now 
I mean no censure upon the American 
press as a whole when I ask whether its 
influence has increased or decreased dur- 
ing the period when so many papers have 
joined the class we all agree to call sen- 
sational. If there were space I could pre- 
sent a budget of rather striking facts, all 
tending to show that the power of the 
press in this country, and also in France 
—and in both cases for the same reason— 
has declined within the last decade, or 
during the life of the present generation. 
I will give one or two. Everybody re- 
members how persistently an American 
journal of great circulation, and edited, 
from its own point of view, with great 
ability, attacked a certain financier who 
negotiated two great loans for the Trea- 
sury. He was held up to public hatred as 
aman who profited by the needs of his 
country to augment his private fortune. 
He was accused of dishonest practices. 
He was called a robber. This went on 
for months. Did anybody ever think the 
worse of him? Does he stand less high 
to-day? Is his credit impaired? Is his 
reputation damaged? And if not,what is 
to be thought of the power of a great jour- 
nal which tries to crush an opponent, a 
single individual, and cannot? He never 
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replied, never defended himself, never 
brought an action for libel. His charac- 
ter was and is his best defence—unless 
the wantonness and bitterness of the at- 
tack were perhaps his best defence. 

But I will take a broader issue. The 
two governments of the United States 
and Great Britain lately negotiated a 
Treaty of Arbitration. This treaty was 
framed with such skill by the American 
Secretary of State and the British ambas- 
sador that it promised to provide a work- 
able scheme of permanent aad automatic 
arbitration. It met most of the objections 
of those friends of arbitration in specific 
cases who had not thought a general 
treaty likely to be useful. It was, indeed, 
a monument to the diplomatic capacity 
of Sir Julian Pauncefote and Mr. Olney. 
The President sent it to the Senate for 
ratification. The whole country ratified 
it in advance. The press of the whole 
country, with few important exceptions, 
approved it. The Senate hesitated, and 
began to tamper with the treaty. The 
press remonstrated. The whole force, or 
nearly the whole force, of the most impor- 
tant and powerful papers throughout the 
United States was brought to bear on the 
Senate. Itprovedfutile. TheSenate gave 
no heed to the press, but went its own 
way, ‘‘amended ” the life out of the treaty, 
wrecked it, left it a dead and empty thing. 

The Senate,in other words, either defied 
or entirely disregarded the press in a mat- 
ter as to which the influence of the press 
might have been expected to be decisive. 
Great discredit fell upon the Senate, and 
to this the press contributed, but the pen- 
alty would have been nearly the same 
without its help. It has often been said 
that the press is powerful in proportion 
to the accuracy and energy with which it 
interprets public opinion. But there was 
a case where beyond doubt the press did 
understand what the public wanted, and 
did declare the wishes of the great major- 
ity of the people of this country, and es- 
pecially of the best people. Yet it failed 
to control or guide the Senate; it seems 
doubtful whether it had any influence at 
all in the deliberations in that extraordi- 
nary band of legislators. 

If the editor of one or another of those 
journals which confuse circulation and 
influence would ask any of the represent- 
ative men with whom he comes in con- 
tact what they think about the power of 
the press, he would probably be aston- 


ished by their answers. Tiiey will tell 
him, or many of them will, that they 
have ceased to pay much attention to 
what his paper says. They once did. 
Why do they no longer? They will per- 
haps tell him why. Perhaps he knows 
without being told. There are, of course, 
journals which still retain their old au- 
thority in matters of opinion, or some of 
it. A comparison between their methods 
and those of the journals which have lost 
their authority, or never possessed it, will 
explain a'good deal. The journal which 
is honest, able, consistent, really in ear- 
nest, loyal to its own principles — it is 
necessary to have principles in order to 
be loyal to them—and loyal to the public, 
such a journal still has authority, still 
wields an influence. 

We journalists are much too apt to 
take a journalistic view. We sit inside 
the newspaper office and look out upon 
the world from its windows. They are 
often very high; a clear, distinct view of 
what passes on the earth below is not to 
be had. The glass in the window is some- 
times discolored; perhaps sometimes the 
eye is itself jaundiced. Whether that be 
so or not, there is in all professions a 
tendency to judge of matters by a pro- 
fessional standard. To the lawyer the 
book of mankind is the statute-book; the 
rules of court are to him rules of conduct ; 
he measures the obligations of men to 
each other by their conformity to the 
written law; he is but too ready to be- 
lieve that if a thing is legally permissible, 
it cannot be morally wrong. The clergy- 
man would not be a clergyman if he did 
not hold the ecclesiastical standard high. 
Journalist, lawyer, clergyman—each of 
them needs to be something more than 
journalist, lawyer, clergyman. He needs 
to be a man of the world also. 

The more successful the journalist is, 
the more likely is he to be warped by the 
influences about him, to be the victim of 
his own prosperity, and the more useful 
to him will be the independent judgment 
of the outer world on his work and his 
methods of work. A glance at his ledger 
or monthly balance-sheet, a comparison 
between the circulation of his paper last 
month and this, an increase in the num- 
ber of columns of advertising—none of 
these is decisive. Let him go into the 
market-place; let him ask the opinion of 
the competent minority. The opinion 
would sometimes astonish him. The more 
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it astonishes him,the more helpful to him 
it will be. Probably Professor Butler of 
Columbia University may have aston- 
ished him by his recent address at Vassar 
College. ‘‘ The newspaper is fast losing 
its moral influence,” said Professor But- 
ler. The able editor will not agree with 
that; he does, in fact, publicly disagree, 
and expresses his dissent from so sweep- 
ing a judgment with characteristic ener- 
gy. But Professor Butler’s opinion is 
nevertheless a fact, of which the able ed- 
itor has to take account. And there are 
many other such facts; they are far more 
numerous than the journalist, from his 
journalistic point of view, is inclined to 
believe. 

Let me return for a moment to one of 
those practical points which I passed over. 
I wish, though, most briefly, to urge upon 
the young writer, first of all, the value of 
being able to write. It sounds a truism. 
Itis, in fact, an elementary maxim seldom 
practised, seldom carried into full effect, 
seldom used as it ought to be, seldom ac- 
cepted by the beginner in its true sense. 
The prevailing notion in journalism is 
that of Dogberry—‘‘ God hath blessed you 
with a good name; to be a well-favored 
man is the gift of fortune, but to write and 
read comes by nature.” Well, Dogberry 


was a considerable philosopher in his way, 


but he was not infallible. The object of 
the writer is to gain access to the mind of 
the reader. How is he to do that? Not 
merely by the possession of knowledge 
or of ideas which he wishes to impart to 
others. He may know history and hu- 
man nature, he may have mastered every 
subject on which he wishes to discourse, 
but if he cannot discourse, his mission as 
a teacher or journalist is doomed to fail- 
ure. He would not expect to gain the 
ear of an English audience if he addressed 
them in Hebrew. If he be dull or con- 
fused or pedantic, he might as well speak 
in Hebrew. 

M. Veuillot, editor of the great Paris 
ultramontane journal L’ Univers, one of 
the most effective writers of his time in 
the press, said: ‘‘ The journalist who writes 
a sentence which does not convey its full 
meaning to the reader at first sight—a 
sentence which has to be read twice—does 
not know his business.” 

That need not be stretched to cover 
other kinds of writing, but it is true that 
what is read in a newspaper is read rapid- 
ly, often hurriedly—a very different thing 
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—and always with the desire to find out 
in the shortest possible time what the 
writer has to say. If the first glance does 
not tell, seldom will the reader give you 
another. You must bring your man 
down with the first barrel; he will be 
gone before you can explode a second 
cartridge. Lucidity, simplicity, direct- 
ness, those are the qualities of style the 
young writer must try for. Others will 
come after—it is easy to embroider or to 
add color—let those come first, and if he 
has anything to say he will gain atten- 
tion and keep it. 

A man very different from Veuillot, 
the editor of a very popular and success- 
ful English journal which circulates very 
largely among what in England is called 
the middle class, said to a friend that he 
was looking out for a new man for his 
editorial page. ‘‘Ican tell you,” said the 
friend, ‘‘of an excellent writer, and a 
thinker as well.” The editor answered: 
‘*T do not want an excellent writer; still 
less a thinker. I want a man who can 
put commonplace ideas into pompous Eng- 
lish.” There you have the two extremes 
—two conceptions of journalism by two 
men, each in his own way successful. 
Which do you prefer? 

The same thought, says Pascal, changes 
according to the words which express it. 
The thought derives its dignity from the 
words. There is in that, as in everything 
the admirable Frenchman has written on 
style, a profound meaning and a direct 
practical value. Ido not know of a bet- 
ter teacher or more useful guide. There 
is no thinker who teaches you more sure- 
ly how to think, no writer whose style is 
of better example. The good French 
writers are all worth studying—I will 
state it in the most utilitarian way—for 
the purposes of journalism. They have 
the qualities which the best English 
writers lack or have in less degree—those 
qualities I named above—lucidity, simpli- 
city, directness, and others. They will 
supplement and correct that training in 
English which the writer of English must 
have, and can have only by deep study of 
the best English writers. And if I were 
asked for a piece of practical advice to the 
young writer of English, I would say to 
him, ‘‘ Read French, and do not read Ger- 
man.” And read Pascal above all other 
great French writers. 

If I dared, I should like to attempt a 
critical review of the literature of journal- 
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ism — that is, of its literary merits and 
demerits—here and in England and in 
France. But I suppose a man might hard- 
ly do that and escape alive. It were safer, 
though perhaps less honest, to rest con- 
tent with the accepted Jingo doctrine 
that whatever is American is right. But 
I will go so far as to ask you to reject 
that doctrine, whether in literature or 
journalism or elsewhere; to open your 
minds to whatever is true and just and 
right, no matter what its place of origin, 
and, as Emerson said, to keep them open. 
There is in the American press much ex- 
cellent writing, some which is supremely 
excellent, and much more which is sloven- 
ly. And there are in the best American 
papers certain neologisms, certain sole- 
cisms, certain barbarisms, certain flippan- 
cies, the prevalence of which I think a 
serious menace to the American literature 
of the future. We permit ourselves an 
intolerable license of speech, intolerable 
freedoms with an ancient and noble 
tongue. These are perhaps but the diver- 
sions of the young giant trying his mus- 
cles. If he persists, they will end in per- 
manent deformities. He will have, as 
Johnson said, the contortions of the sibyl 
without her inspiration, the nodosity of 
the oak without its strength. I entreat 


you to believe that these ravages upon 
the English tongue have no flavor of 


patriotism in them. If we nourish 
grudges against England, this is not the 
way to pay them off. We injure our- 
selves, not the English. We debase the 
language, which is as much our inherit- 
ance as theirs. What we received from 
the Bible and Shakespeare and Milton and 
Burke—are we to put it to base uses, or to 
treasure and reverence it? 

These are some of the questions which 
the young American has to ask himself. 
Let him not believe that standards of 
speech consecrated by centuries of honor- 
able observance may be violated safely, 
or that the caprice of to-day is a better 
law for his guidance than the immemo- 
rial usage of the noblest of our race. 
‘* We may putin our claim,” said Burke, 
in one of his memorable eulogies upon 
England, ‘‘to as ample and as early a 
share in all the improvements in science, 
in arts, and in literature which have illu- 
minated and adorned the modern world 
as any other nation in Europe. We think 
one main cause of this improvement was 
our not despising the patrimony of know- 
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ledge which was left us by our forefa- 
thers.” 

That is as true for us to-day as it was 
for Burke and his countrymen rather 
more than a hundred years ago—true in 
all things as in literature. It is precisely 
that appeal to the conservative instinct 
which ought to be most effective with us. 
The press, above all other institutions, 
ought, I think, to ground itself upon that. 
Whether it does or not, every one can 
judge. Every one may know what the 
aim of American journalism is, and to 
what extent it yields to ambitions more 
or less openly avowed. There are jour- 
nals which seem to conceive that society 
exists in order to supply them with what 
is called news. Publicity is their pana- 
cea for all social ills. Well, there is only 
too much publicity, yet the social ills 
grow worse and not better. If the jour- 
nal is to fulfil its high mission, to recover 
its authority, to point the way to higher 
ideas of national life, it will ultimately 
choose other methods than these. It 
must appeal to the best and not to the 
worst—or even to the second best--ele- 
ments of social and political life. <A 
greater degree of reserve, an absence of 
self-assertion, a constant fidelity to ideas 
and principles, a uniform respect for the 
immunities of both private and public 
life, an appeal to conscience — these are 
some of the means by which it may be- 
come the real expression of that spirit 
which is the spirit of the best people. It 
is the best people, the thoughtful minor- 
ity —the remnant, as Arnold said — the 
students, the true patriots, the men of 
settled views, with convictions which are 
not at the mercy of accidents or of ma- 
jorities, who in the long-run govern this 
country. If they did not, there would 
presently be no country to govern. 

We often talk as if the majority gov- 
erned. It never governs. Never in the 
history of the world has the majority 
really governed. Force, said Pascal, is 
queen of the world, not opinion; but it is 
opinion which makes use of force. And 
what is opinion? Mine is the unpopular 
view, but in my view it is the opinion of 
the instructed,.thinking minority which 
presently takes possession of the minds 
of the majority. Minority has come to 
be a word to which democracy refers in 
a tone of contempt. But it is only the 
minorities of the present who are scorned. 
Socrates,Christ and his apostles,the Prot- 
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estants, the Puritans, the abolitionists— 
they were all minorities. When they be- 
come historical they are respected. The 
pulpits, the learned professions, the col- 
leges—they are all minorities. Which is 
destined to leave a broader mark on the 
history of America—a noble university 
like Yale or Harvard, with its minority 
of three thousand students, its minority of 
professors and its president, in a minority 
of one or ten, or a hundred times that 
number of good, honest, wel!-meaning,and 
ill-taught Americans in any part of the 
country who believe in themselves be- 
cause they are the majority? 
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The more intelligent the majority, the 
more susceptible it will be to intellectual 
influences, and the more docile to the 
thinking minority. It is for the Ameri- 
can press to say whether it cares to have 
a part in this government by the few or 
not. It can choose for itself. If it con- 
tinues to take for its motto that of the plu- 
tocrat of Horace—rem, quocunque modo, 
rem—it will continue to make money and 
to lose power. If it will content itself 


with plain living and high thinking, it 
may have a permanent share in that privy 
council of the wisest and best on whom 
depends the future of this republic. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF JAMES BOWIE. 


BY MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


\ AN and blade had much in common. 
pk | They were born of epoch and envi- 
ronment; they owned like potentialities 
of good and evil; both wrought after the 
lustiest Homeric fashion, and in the work- 
ing earned renown as wide as the world. 

One needs an inspired pen to write the 
chronicle of American heroes. Not in 
straitlaced stiff and starch historic fash- 
ion, but to show them in their habit, 
as they lived after the manner of Homer 
with his Greeks, or that dear babbler 
Froissart, the men of the Middle Ages. 
A mighty moving recital it needs must 
prove—a story of daring, of endurance, 
of savage hardness, running sometimes 
into ruffianism, yet veined and threaded 
with romance, with chivalry, with the 
loftiest patriotism, the most honorable 
punctilio, as in nature the igneous rocks 
are veined and threaded with gold and 
precious stones. 

Walhalla it must be, rather than Pan- 
theon. The transplanted Anglo-Saxon 
has not lost his ancestor’s amazing stom- 
ach for fighting. It is more than a ques- 
tion, indeed, if in contact with the red 
enemy he has not developed new capacity 
in that line. Certainly he has acquired a 
fine originality of combat, and stands con- 
fessed most picturesque of all ravagers 
who since time began have wrested em- 
pires from hands too weak to hold them. 

Never a better type of him trod shoe- 
leather than James Bowie—a type most 
engaging to the natural man, though per- 


haps reprehensible to moralists of the 
straiter sort. His faults were those of 
his time; his virtues came of nature and 
heredity. He was part and parcel of the 
rough and ready era when life or death, 
or fortune or honor, hung often upon the 
sting and ping of a bullet, the flash of a 
blade. 

Indubitably he was well born, albeit it 
is only tradition which traces his descent 
from the famous Maryland Bowies. It 
is perhaps worth while to say, in the be- 
ginning, that the name is pronounced as 
though spelled ‘* Boo-ee,” with the accent 
on the first syllable. His father, Rezin 
Bowie, wedded Elvira Jones, his mother, 
down in Burke County, Georgia, a very 
little after the colonies had won indepen- 
dence. Rezin Bowie had not fought in 
the Continental army. He was but a boy 
while the fighting went on. In those 
primitive and parlous times men and 
maids came early to the holy estate of 
matrimony. Grooms of eighteen took 
brides of fifteen, or thereabout. The 
wedding was an all-night frolic, the in- 
fare an all-next-day one; then the young 
husband took his new wife up behind 
him and rode off to his own cabin. 

Sometimes it had a puncheon floor and 
a door of riven boards. Then the couple 
belonged to the aristocracy of their time. 
Oftener the floor was of dirt, the door- 
shutter a blanket, or one of the patch- 
work quilts, without which no girl would 
have dreamed of getting married. Forks 
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driven into the floor, and springy poles 
laid across to a convenient crack between 
the logs, served to hold tie feather bed, or 
the straw tick, or the leaves which made 
sleep a downy thing. A hearth of stone 
and clay took up all one end. In the 
gable above it there was a wide opening 
for the smoke to eddy through. Blocks 
chopped from handy logs served for seats ; 
besides, the man had his rifle and hunt- 
ing-knife, the woman her wheel and 
ecards. If, in addition, the pair could 
show an iron pot, a skillet, some pewter 
plates, or crockery ones, their house was 
exceptionally well furnished. Out-o’- 
doors, possession of a cow and calf and 
a pig or two marked them as persons of 
estate and substance. 

With such an establishment moving is 
no great task, particularly when the will- 
ing mind of a great hunter is incited to 
the change by diminishing game at hand, 
and tales of abundance in a near new- 
er land. Rezin Bowie all his life was 
a mighty hunter. In all, he moved his 
residence four times, and always upon 
the track of the vanishing wilderness. 
First he went from Georgia northwest 
into Tennessee, where he staid for seven 
years, killing bear and deer galore, and 
betweenwhiles fighting the marauding 
redskins. Then the emigrant drift, as 
irresistible as ever was glacier drift, tow- 
ards the plains and barrens between the 
mountains and the Great Lakes picked 
him up, but dropped him a long way 
southward of the Ohio. ~ 

His third cabin was built in what is 
now Logan County, Kentucky, which 
lies southerly in the State, barely above 
the Tennessee line. To-day it is a fat and 
fertile region cf big farms and golden 
agriculture. In Bowie's time it was all 
‘*barrens "—that is, a land of small scrub- 
by timber spots with wide savannas be- 
tween. The open was covered with “‘ bar- 
rens grass,” which grew so rank upon the 
strong unctuous black soil you might ride 
through it upon a tall horse, and tie the 
heads either side of you above the good 
beast’s neck. Deer, elk, and buffalo ranged 
it plentifully. Fighting varmint, such as 
bear and panthers, abounded more in the 
land of streams and cane, which lay along 
the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the 
Mississippi. But Rezin Bowie was for a 
while content. He took up land, worked 
some of it in shambling, haphazard fash- 
ion what time he was not out with his 


rifle, and found existence tolerable and 
to be endured, though he could not help 
a bit of envy when he heard the bear- 
hunting tales of adventurous passers-by. 

In 1796 his son James was born. Be- 
fore he was big enough to hold a plough 
or rifle the fit had seized his father again 
—a family moving was on. This time it 
was not a matter of loading household 
stuff into the ox-cart, setting the mother 
upon an ambling brood-mare, with one 
child in her lap, another behind her, and 
the rest of her brood running and racing 
after live-stock mighty loath to quit its 
range. Instead there was but the brief 
passage to a flat-boat built upon the banks 
of Red River, which runs down to the 
Cumberland, as that stream in turn runs 
down to the Ohio. Into the square un- 
wieldy hulk went all the Bowies and all 
their possessions, which by this time in- 
cluded a slave or so. The waters, good 
hap, and good boating did the rest. In- 
side six months the family was safely es- 
tablished in Louisiana. 

They throve and prospered there, in 
Catahoula Parish, but after a mannerly, 
modest fashion. Land might be had for 
a song, the richest land in the world; but 
hunters born of the Bowie pattern rare- 
ly yearn to become territorial magnates. 
Ears ever open to the lurings of woods 
and waters, senses craving the tense thrill 
of moving accidents by flood and field, are 
deaf and cold to the siren-song of riches. 
Besides, riches came in the main through 
a cotton or sugar plantation. Rezin 
Bowie lacked equally the will and the 
money for setting up either. Sometimes 
he went afield with his few slaves and 
his flock of lusty lads. Oftener he left 
the house and the negroes to his wife’s 
management, and took his sons with him 
to slay and spare not whatever ran or 
flew or swam in prairie, marsh, or bayou. 

Naturally the sons came early to the 
poise and confidence of manhood. At 
eighteen James set up for himself. It 
was in the humblest honest fashion. He 
was poor and proud—too proud to pit his 
smatter of education against lads of better 
learning. But he stood six foot three, 
and owned one hundred and eighty 
pounds of superb bone and muscle. In 
spite of his weight, he appeared lean and 
rawboned almost to iankness. It was 
muscle quick as lightning, informed by 
nerves as firm as steel, and governed by 
an eye unerring as death. 





A MAN 


Of a fair, florid countenance, with deep- 
set gray eyes, high cheek-bones, and a 
thatch of red-sandy hair, he had scant 
claim to good looks; yet so winning was 
his smile, so quick and hearty the twinkle 
of his eye, he was accounted a fine young 
fellow. Open-handed, open - hearted, 
frankly good-natured, a tiger in anger, a 
superb hater, a rock of steadfastness to 
those he called friends, he came easily to 
dominate the men about him, though he 
did no more than saw boards for a living. 

It was with a whip-saw—something 
this generation knows not. For it the 
log is set nearly upright. One sawyer 
stands upon a scaffold at one side, the 
other in a pit opposite the scaffold. Be- 
tween them the saw plays, impelled by 
the force of massy arms. Hard work— 
heart-breaking, even, amid languid South- 
ern airs, under a fervid sun. Nor was 
the sawing all. When the boards lay 
fair and straight, they must needs be 
rafted down to the city. of purchase. 
Rafting is slow work, something perilous, 
and certainly toilsome upon the creep- 
ing gliddery bayou waters or the slack 
and sluggish lower Mississippi. Notwith- 
standing, young Bowie kept a good heart 
for sport. As a hunter he did more than 
credit to his blood and training. Off- 
hand with a rifle he could bring down a 


wild-goose flying high overhead, and put 
his bullet in the neck five times out of 


seven. But marksmanship bordering on 
the marvellous was a common attribute 
thereabout. What gave the young saw- 
yer distinction was another story. 

Several sorts of another story, in fact. 
He could not merely shoot deer running, 
but lasso them in fair chase over the 
prairie, give them a fall, and, if it pleased 
him so to do, fetch them in alive and un- 
harmed. He could likewise lasso a horse 
from the wild herds, mount him without 
anybody’s help, and stay upon his back, 
no matter what was done, until the terri- 
fied beast had run himself tame. By way 
of variety, sometimes the lasso was cast 
over a big bull alligator waddling from 
swamp to swamp. When it had been 
drawn taut, holding tail and jaws in 
leash, young Bowie mounted the scaly 
back and rode there, laughing and shout- 
ing, while the astounded saurian went 
bellowing with rage toward his swampy 
haunts. 

Throughout his life James Bowie, like 
Lord Nelson, ‘‘ never made the acquaint- 
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ance of Mr. Fear.” What so natural as 
that he should leave off sawing, which 
meant heaps of work for mighty little 
pay, and take up a profitable venture 
whose sole disadvantage was the risk of 
it? The United States had not long sup- 
pressed the slave trade. There were plen- 
ty, still, of lowland planters, with money 
in both pockets, ready to buy whatever of 
‘black ivory” other men would fetch in. 
Lafitte, the Louisiana pirate, kept up the 
business of such fetching in. His haunts 
were no great ways from the Bowie hab- 
itat; moreover, young James was in the 
way of coming upon the pirate whenever 
the business of board-rafting took him 
to New Orleans. He was too shrewdly 
American not to grudge such fair profits 
to a pack of foreigners. In company 
with his brother, Rezin Bowie junior, and 
two others of like adventurous minds, he 
undertook to get a fair sharing in it. 
Money was needed to begin. Bowie 
sold his land to get it. Then the four 
entered into treaty with Lafitte. He sold 
them sound and likely blacks off his slave- 
ships at the rate of a dollar a pound. That 
made the average price something like a 
hundred and forty dollars the head. In 
the open market the blacks would fetch 
from five hundred to a thousand each. 
But there was another and a better chance 
of gain, which the trading crew were quick 
to seize upon. Under the laws then stand- 
ing, all Africans brought in in violation 
of the statute were confiscated and sold 
out of hand, one-half the price going to 
the authorities, the other to the informer. 
Bowie and his comrades made a practice 
of informing ion themselves; then when 
the slaves wer. seized and sold they bid 
them in, pocketed half the money they 
paid, and found themselves free to offer 
their purchases wheresoever they chose. 
For the blacks were now lawfully within 
United States boundaries, and a commod- 
ity as staple and as marketable as cotton 
or sugar—or even newly sawed boards. 
The profit was enormous—nobody ever 
bid against the partners at the forced 
sales, though there were a lively crying 
and a swift mounting of prices at the later 
vendings. Altogether the company real- 
ized a profit of some sixty-five thousand 
dollars within a couple of years. But 
the business involved such mummery and 
flummery of false names, pretended dis- 
guises, and pretended seizures that the 
Bowies pretty soon tired of it. They dis- 
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solved it, and at least set about spending 
as strenuously as they had gone about 
making. 

The spending was ridiculously easy. 
New Orleans, a Paris in miniature, lay 
within arm’s-length, as it were. A winter 
there, ruffling it bravely, gaming with the 
best, and going the hottest pace of the 
time, ate up money in lumps. The Bowie 
brothers spent several such winters. In 
between they had summers full of poli- 
tics, with much incidental diversion of 
brawls and fighting. 1 

Now we are coming to the knife. It is 
the direct outcome of one of these brawls. 
Bowie drank habitually, but rather in con- 
formity to social requirements than be- 
cause he cared for liquor. No man ever 
saw him the worse for a glass. He was 
rarely even flushed with wine. But few 
of the men about him had either such con- 
trol of themselves or heads so capable of 
enduring a drinking-bout. When he had 
drunk them down they were apt to pick 
quarrels, maudlin or bitter, according to 
their temperament. 


Usually Bowie let them pass. Most 


likely he thought the anger no more than 
a fume of the wine. Perhaps, too, he was 
diverted by it, in the same fashion that, as 
a lad, he had been diverted by the antics 


of the bears he trapped. The snare he had 
set then for Bruin was a hollow cypress- 
knee filled with sharp iron spikes point- 
ing in and downward, and baited at bot- 
tom with a luscious honeycomb. Eager 
to reach the sweet, Master Bear thrust in 
his head, seized it, and nfade to rush away 
with it, but found it impossible. His 
head was in a wooden mask fuil of cruel 
pricking points, and back as lustily as he 
might, the points went with him. Then 
when he stood upright and tried to paw 
it away, he heard shrill boyish laughter, 
shriller cries, at last the ping of a bullet 
or the swish of a knife-thrust; then he 
sank to rise no more. 

Possibly some memory of this came to 
Bowie when, upon a fine summer day, 
he found himself unarmed, yet attacked, 
shot, and left for dead. It was in what 
was upon the surface a political quarrel. 
Bowie was not ambitious for himself, but 
had an inveterate habit of backing and 
defending friends of his own party. Most 
likely some tang of personal affront or 
grievance gave edge and acridness to the 
clash of opinions. There are human tem- 
peraments that mind a blow less than the 
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memory of a contemptuous laugh. Bowie 
had perhaps laughed once too often, and 
came near to paying for it with his life. 

Three months of wrestling with fever, 
delirium, weakness as of a child, and he 
was up, riding hard, betting high, swear- 
ing great oaths, altogether himself again. 
But with a difference. He began to spec- 
ulate in land, with fair success; farther, he 
was never unarmed. It was before the 
time of bull-dogs, swamp-angels, and the 
like hip-pocket friends. Either the horse- 
pistol or the hair-trigger duelling-pistol 
was ill to carry about one’s daily con- 
cerns. Bowie found a way out of that. 
For his hunting he had made a local 
blacksmith forge him a sharp, keen knife 
from what had been originally the black- 
smith’s own rasp. It had a two-edged 
blade, nine inches long, of a faintly 
curved outline, and thick enough at the 
back where it joined the handle to serve 
for sturdy hammering. For this he caused 
a neat spring-sheath to be made, attached 
it to a belt, and wore it constantly. 

He found it a friend in need, and trusty 
beyond words. More than once it saved 
his life in desperate affrays. The time 
was heady and turbulent; party feeling 
ran high; duels were plenty as black- 
berries. To the public mind they were 
a necessity. The man who would not 
fight ‘‘at the drop of a hat, and drop it 
himself,” was soon made to feel that he 
had very much better not have been born. 

There were progressive duels, too, from 
which the popular mind no more revolt- 
ed than it does in this era from progres- 
sive whist or euchre. It was one of 
them which gave Bowie and his knife to 
fame. In some way there had come to 
be bad blood, black and bitter, between 
him and a certain Colonel Norris Wright. 
After long bickering, it was agreed to 
meet upon the levee opposite Natchez, 
Mississippi, each with half a dozen friends, 
duly armed, and there shoot the matter 
out. There were a dozen on each side 
when it came to fighting. The battle 
was arranged to begin with threes, the 
rest standing by, and coming ip only 
when those of the first fight were dead 
or disabled. But they had miscalculated 
their own self-control. After the first 
fire there was a general melée—the re- 
serves to a man gripped pistols hard, 
drew knife-belts to a handy clutch, and 
went into the combat to do or die. 

Seven did die—die in their tracks. 
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Bowie, it appeared, was like to make an 
eighth. He wasdown,desperately wound- 
ed, weltering in his own spurting blood. 
His chief antagonist bent over him, pos- 
sibly bent on succor, possibly also a 
coup de grace. Bowie struggled to his 
elbow; there was a flash as of lightning, 
a hurtling thrust, the sound of a cracking 
breastbone, and Wright lay dead, with the 
original bowie-knife deep in his heart. 

The fight made a great hue-and-cry. 
The dead man had warm friends and pow- 
erful ones. Bowie was thought to be as 
good as dead, else their vengeance would 
have been sure and swift; but no swifter 
than public inclination to wear and own 
a bowie-knife. Local smiths worked day 
and night forging and shaping them; yet 
the slow mails which took to Philadel- 
phia intelligence of the feud and its end, 
took also orders for two hundred weapons 
like that which had ended it. They were 
to be made in all fashions; some with in- 
laid hafts, some with silver and gold be- 
dizenings upon hilt and scabbard. But 
the blade was the real thing. Upon its 
edge and temper life and more than life 
might come to depend. 

Bowie did not die. It took a long time 
to conquer in his fight with the grim ad- 
versary. Before he was in fighting trim 


adverse partisans had thought better of 


their hotly expressed determination to 
shoot him on sight. Even if they had 
not, it is likely nothing sanguinary would 
have come of it. There was that in his 
eye and countenance, especially when he 
was at short pistol-range or well within 
the limits of knife- thrust, which served 
as an antidote to gratuitous blood-thirst. 

Beyond question, it was this fight 
which eventually banished Bowie, but not 
through fear of resultant bodily harm. 
For all his rough life, his reckless cour- 
age, he had underneath a fine fibre of 
sensitiveness. It was touched in the 
quick, not by abuse of duelling and du- 
ellists, but by what he could not choose 
but read in the grave faces and shadowed 
eyes of the better sort of men. With the 
reckless rough-riding element he was 
more than ever a hero. The trend of 
that element was southwestward. Bowie 
went with it, not precipitately, but in 
languid, mannerly fashion. It was 1830 
when it landed him in Texas, which, 
though still a Mexican state, was quick 
with revolt. 


Bowie's career there is a romance 
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streaked and splotched with blood. In- 
deed, it could not help but be. The air, 
the time, the people, were all calculated 
to provoke it. Never was there a more 
picturesque commingling of human ele- 
ments. Men of parts and breeding were 
there— planters from the Eastern sea- 
board or central South, with the culture 
of the schools, maybe even the polish of 
a grand tour abroad. Frenchmen of long 
descent, and the subtlest courtesy too, 
from the heart of Louisiana; a sprinkle 
of Spanish grandees; a remnant of mon- 
grel Mexicans, Apaches, and Comanches, 
savagest of their tribes; Choctaws and 
Cherokees dissatisfied with new lands in 
the Indian Nation. More than and more 
powerful than all the rest were men 
of Bowie's type, alert, hardy, punctilious, 
shrewdly far-sighted, utterly unafraid. 

Texas deserved them, welcomed them, 
took them to her prairie heart, made them 
all free of her woods and streams and hills. 
In many of the hills gold was thought 
to lie. There was grass for the herds 
of an empire—grass that was cropped 
and trampled by countless legions of buf- 
falo. Wild ponies ran there too, and 
cattle beyond number. They had nom- 
inal owners, but brands were not strictly 
kept nor sacredly respected. Wild fruit 
abounded, particularly wild grapes. Bees 
had begun to fill the forests with honey. 
It is a curious fact that the honey-gath- 
ering tribes kept only a little way ahead 
of settlement. The Indians said, pathet- 
ically, when they heard the buzzing and 
watched the creatures wing away, ‘‘ There 
come the little white men.” 

Texas had room for all—red men, white 
men, little white men. For her twenty odd 
thousand souls she had a domain wherein 
twenty millions would not have been 
uncomfortably crowded. Seven -tenths 
of the twenty thousand had come to her 
from the United States. Not a few had 
left behind them histories they preferred 
to keep untold; but there were many more 
undistinguished, honest folk,or men whose 
records were wholly admirable. If the 
law’s arm was short, life and property 
were still reasonably secure. They are 
apt to be in communities where pretty 
well every man knows the Ten Com- 
mandments by heart, and does not shrink 
from burning powder for their due and 
proper enforcement. 

Between the Natchez duel in 1827 and 
the time of his emigration Bowie had had 
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several fights, and never come out second 
best. In Texas he set his hand to another 
sort of fighting. In 1831, with his bro- 
ther Rezin, six other men, and a boy, he 
set out upon a trading and exploring 
expedition through the heart of the Co- 
manche country. At six days’ travel 
from possible succor he found his party 
assailed by five hundred mounted war- 
riors, Comanches all, who rode like the 
wind, yet shot with deadly aim. Resist- 
ance seemed hopeless in the face of odds 
so great. Bowie took the one desperate 
chance left him—and won the game. 

He divided his forces, stationing three 
in one skirt of woods, with the pack- 
animals, and scattering the rest about a 
more considerable arborage. Each was 
fully armed—had rifle, knife, and pistols. 
Powder and lead were plenty; also where- 
withal to eat and drink. Each grove had 
a spring in it. Close about the waters 
the white men lay or crouched, resolved, 
‘if they must die, to take at least a hun- 
dred redskins with them.” 

Five days the fight went on. Swoop- 
ing in clouds, the red riders dashed round, 
round, ever nearing the devoted marks- 
men, and sending toward them in whir- 
ring flight arrows and bullets thicker 
than hail. But the wheeling ended in 
rout when it came within fair rifle-range. 
The men crouching in cover made every 
missile tell. Men and horses went down 
in struggling heaps at the sharp crack of 
their weapons. And they were so swift 
to load and fire that the chiefs easily per- 
suaded themselves their enemy was a 
hundred strong. But the attacking went 
on, until threescore braves were dead and 
as many more disabled, to say nothing of 
the ponies. Bowie had one man dead, 
whom he buried reverently; one desper- 
ately wounded, whom he took away to 
safety, although the attempt appeared to 
promise destruction to all the band. 

The biggest Texan town was San An- 
tonio de Bexar. It had been founded by 
the fathers in the palmy days of Spanish 
conquest, and was still the stronghold of 
Spanish influence,Spanish tradition, Span- 
ish authority. It was capital of the prov- 
ince, and owned not a few houses fine 
after the old Spanish fashion. In one of 
the very finest there lived General Vere- 
mendi, Governor of Texas. He had one 
fair daughter, the very apple of his eye. 
They were pure Castilians, with all the 
hauteur of Spain; but not long after 


Bowie came into the city he had won 
and wedded the Governor’s davghter. 
As to his life with her there is no record, 
save that it was brief. Within two years 
she bore him a child and died, taking the 
little one with her. Who knows but that 
the light of reunion to the best-beloved 
played lambently over the scarlet death 
at Alamo? 

When Texas declared for independence 
and called on her sons to fight for it, none 
was readier for the fray than Bowie. He 
was not self-seeking. In command with 
a colonel’s commission, he resigned it and 
enlisted as a private, under Fannin, soon- 
er than provoke dissension in the patriot 
army. But he could not keep out of the 
commanding to which he was born any 
more than he could keep out of fighting. 
When Alamo was fought, he was in equal 
authority with Travis. General orders 
were signed by both. 

Before that grim day he had fought the 
Grass Fight, a skirmish that would be 
amusing if its tragic sequel were lacking. 
Before the investiture of the Alamo the 
Mexican army lay in great force some 
miles away. It was rumored that a pack- 
train with pannier-loads of silver money 
was coming in to pay the men. Bowie 
and Travis thought such treasure might 
be put to better use upon the patriot side, 
so kept a sharp watch upon the hostile 
camp. Runners brought in word soon 
that there was a pack-train, a long one 
with bulging panniers, some little ways 
off the Mexican position. Bowie went 
out tocapture it. He had only a handful 
of men, but these he bade to scatter in the 
high prairie grass in such wide order as 
to make their shooting convince the train 
guards that the whole Texan force was 
attacking them. In an hour they were 
so convinced, and ran away from their 
burros. The Texans took possession, and 
were fighting-mad at finding out that the 
panniers held only grass. Forage was 
needed for the Mexican cavalry, and the 
train had been sent out to supply it. 

So time, trotting hard withal, ushered 
in the days of Alamo. All the world has 
heard its story of investiture and leaguer 
of full three thousand men pitted against 
one hundred and fifty; of the days of 
desperate fight, more desperate hope; of 
expresses despatched in the face of what 
seemed death bearing appeals for help, 
that even at this late day stir the blood 
like a trumpet-call. It was the Bowie 
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type which made Alamo possible. Stra- 
tegically it is held to have been a mistake. 
As an example of heroism unalloyed, it 
is worth its cost in the bravest blood ever 
spilled. 

‘Surrender, or the garrison will be put 
to the sword,” said Santa Anna, in the 
name of Mexico. ‘‘Liberty or death!” 
answered Travis, speaking for all Texas. 
And so. it came to pass upon that March 
morning—the sixth day, in the year 1836 
—that the fresh winds of Southern spring- 
time fluttered the blood-red banner, the 
sign of no quarter; the Southern echoes 
caught and repeated the air ‘‘ Degiiello,” 
which is, being interpreted, Cutthroat. 
All the Mexican bands played it as their 
soldiers sprang to the charge. That was 
at the earliest dawning. The sun was 
high ere they made breach in the wall 
and swarmed wildly through. Travis, 
mortally wounded, was fighting still ; 
Crockett’s clubbed rifle, lacking powder 
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and ball, played as a flail—a deadly flail 
—upon the heads of his enemies. Bowie, 
from his sick-bed, kept up so desperate a 
fusillade he built a rampart of dead Mex- 
icans across the door of the small cham- 
ber in which he lay. At last one Mex- 
ican more thrust a musket over the 
barricade of dead men and sent a bullet 
to Bowie’s heart. Fitly has Texas in- 
scribed upon the monument reared to 
these, her martyrs: 
Thermopyle had its messenger of defeat; the 
Alamo had none. 


Ruthless as they were, Bowie’s enemies 
honored him. Tradition vouches that 
they buried him apart from the mass of 
dead, saying, ‘‘He was too great a man 
to sleep with common soldiers.” He him- 
self would hardly have cared for such sep- 
ulture. First and last,he was a man of his 
people—one with them in aims, in achieve- 
ments, in passions, errors, and desires. 


DAME. 


NEGLECTED RECORDS OF THE LIFE OF MISTRESS MARGARET BRENT, THE EARLIEST 


AMERICAN WOMAN TO 


BY CAROLINE 
| ie this age of progress and restless ac- 

tivity, when we are prone to think 
that all we are doing now is a climax to 
what has gone before, it is surprising to 
find in the early records of colonial Mary- 
land the prototype of what the nineteenth 
century calls the new woman. 

This woman, all unconscious of her 
unique position, is one Mistress Margaret 
Brent, kinswoman of Cecil Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, the Proprietor of Maryland, 
and of his brother Leonard Calvert, the 
first governor of the colony. 

Leonard Calvert, as we know, and his 
little following of twenty gentlemen and 
three hundred laboring -men, landed on 
the island of St. Clements, and celebrated 
their first mass in the New World, March 
25, 1634. When the news reached Eng- 
land of the goodly land they had come to, 
of the fertile plains and broad streams, 
of the forests abounding in game, of the 
vines loaded with grapes, other colonists 
were induced to follow in their wake. 

Four years later, on November 22, 1638, 
we find among the new arrivals in the 
province the names of two sisters—Mar- 
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garet and Mary Brent, who were cousins 
of the Calverts. We are tempted to spec- 
ulate as to what their condition at home 
must have been to make so courageous 
and enterprising a step possible. 

We find they brought with them five 
men and four women. Being of the Lord 
Proprietor’s family, they were given fine 
manors. They managed their estates with 
masculine ability, and as their affairs pros- 
pered, imported more settlers. They were 
allowed manorial rights, and the records 
tell us of a court-baron which was held at 
Mary Brent's home, St. Gabriel's Manor, 
near the ancient city of St. Marys, the 
capital of the province. 

With Mary Brent the records have lit- 
tle to do, and we are left to infer that 
she lived out her life of single blessed- 
ness undisturbed by ‘‘ the world’s ignobie 
strife.” Not so with Margaret. In all our 
colonial history there is no figure which 
stands out more clearly than that of Mis- 
tress Margaret Brent, as with a strong 
hand she took her part in the affairs of 
her time. 

It is chiefly as friend and adviser of 
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Leonard Calvert that she is conspicuous. 
Governor Calvert's lot seems to have fall- 
en in troublesome times and hard places. 
In 1643 he found it necessary to return to 
England to confer with Lord Baltimore 
about the affairs of the province. On his 
return he found everything in a state of 
disorder. An insurrection was brewing, 
led by Claiborne, the Virginian, who was 
admirably aided by one Richard Ingle, 
who is branded as a pirate—a veritable 
Captain Kidd of Maryland. Kent Island 
easily fell into the hands of Claiborne. 
The western shore was next invaded, and 
the insurgents were everywhere success- 
ful. The town of St. Marys was taken, 
and the unhappy Governor was compelled 
to flee to Virginia for protection. For 
nearly two years the rebels maintained 
supreme power. The records of the prov- 
ince fell into their hands, and were muti- 
lated or destroyed at their pleasure. Of 
attempts at government we find not a 
trace; it was a period of anarchy. 

Towards the end of 1646 Governor Cal- 
vert raised a small force of Virginians 
and fugitive Marylanders, and pledging 
his own and his brother’s estates to pay 
them in good honest tobacco, entered St. 
Marys, and soon the whole province glad- 
ly acknowledged his authority. 

Peace was thus restored, but Leonard 
Calvert did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his efforts. On the 9th of June, 1647, this 
wise and just man died. About six hours 
before his death he sent for his kinswo- 
man Margaret Brent, and, in the presence 
of the witnesses gathered around his bed- 
side, said, ‘‘ Take all and pay all,” by this 
brief direction showing his confidence in 
her ability above all others. He then ap- 
pointed Thomas Green his successor as 
Governor of Maryland. 

Mistress Brent at once entered upon the 
discharge of her duties with truly Eliza- 
bethan vigor. On the strength of her ap- 
pointment as Governor Calvert's execu- 
tor she claimed the right of acting as the 
Lord Proprietor’s attorney. This was al- 
lowed her by the Maryland Assembly. 

Now comes the most notable event of 
her career. When, on the 24th of June, 
the Assembly of 1647-8 was in session, 
doubtless occupied with discussing the 
affairs of the province, their rights as free- 
men, etc., they were startled by the ap- 
pearance of Mistress Margaret Brent upon 
the scene, who demanded both voice and 
vote for herself in the Assembly by vir- 
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tue of her position as his lordship’s attor- 
ney. Alas for Mistress Brent and hey 
appreciation of the rights of her sex! The 
Governor promptly and ungallantly re- 
fused her. The injured lady, as her only 
means of retaliation, protested against all 
the acts of the session as invalid, unless 
her vote was received as well as the votes 
of the male members. ' 

By this action Margaret Brent undoubt- 
edly placed herself on record as the first 
woman in America to make & stand for 
the rights of her sex. It is surprising to 
find how little this fact is known. In so 
comprehensive and authoritative a work 
as the history of woman’s suffrage edited 
by Susan B. Anthony no mention is made 
of this extraordinary woman. In fact, it 
is there stated that a Revolutionary dame, 
Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams, wife of John 
Adams, of Massachusetts, was the first 
champion of woman’s rights in America. 
In March, 1776, Mistress Adams wrote to 
her husband, then at the Continental Con- 
gress in Philadelphia: ‘‘I long to hear 
that you have declared for independency, 
but I desire that you should remember 
the ladies.... If particular care is not 
paid the ladies... we will not hold our- 
selves bound to obey laws in which we 
have no voice or representation.” 

We are not told how John Adams re- 
plied to this epistle from his fair spouse, 
but we do know that in the famous De- 
claration of Independence, where all men 
are declared free and equal, the women 
received no more consideration than did 
Margaret Brent nearly one hundred and 
fifty years before. 

But events show that Mistress Brent 
was none the less a ruling spirit in the 
community. As we have already seen, 
when Leonard Calvert secured the ser- 
vices of the Maryland and Virginia sol- 
diers in order to recover his province he 
pledged his own and Lord Baltimore's 
estates for their pay. He was unhappi- 
ly prevented by death from fulfilling his 
pledge, and the soldiers, alarmed for their 
remuneration, seemed ready for mutiny. 

The weak and irresolute Governor 
Green was not equal to the emergency; 
but Margaret Brent, seeing the danger, 
came ably to the rescue. She calmed 
the soldiers, and paid them in full from 
Lord Baltimore’s cattle. This action was 
clearly not to his lordship’s taste, and 
brought down his bitter wrath upon her. 

But a splendid triumph was in store 
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for her. The Assembly (that of 1649) 
defended her actions with a gallantry 
worthy of the courtiers of Queen Eliza- 
beth. They tell all about it in a letter 
written to Lord Baltimore, in the involved 
and superfine language of the day: 


As for Mistress Margaret Brent undertak- 
ing and meddling with your estate, we do ver- 
ily believe and in conscience report that it 
were better for the colony’s safety at that 
time in her hands than in any man’s else, in 
the whole province after your brother’s death ; 
for the soldiers would never have treated any 
other with that civility and respect, and though 
they were ever ready at several times to run 
into mutiny, yet she still pacified them, till at 
last the things were brought to that strait, that 
she must be admitted and declared your Lord- 
ship’s attorney, by order of the court, or else 
all must go to ruin again, and the second mis- 
chief had doubtless been far greater than the 
former; so that, if there had not been any 
sinister use made of your Lordship’s estate by 
her, from what it was intended and engaged 
for by Mr. Calvert before his death, as we ver- 
ily believe she has not, then we conceive from 
that time she rather deserved favor and thanks 
from your Honor, for her so much concurring 
to the public safety, than to be justly liable 
to all those bitter invectives you have been 
pleased to express against her. 


As executor of Leonard Calvert, Mis- 
tress Brent had an inventory made of his 
estate, ‘‘as appraysed by three sufficient 
men.” To any one accustomed to mod- 
ern luxury there is a startling incongru- 
ity between the high-sounding title of 
Governor of Maryland and the details of 
thisinventory. Some of the items are: 


Two prs. new Holland shoes; 3 oz. sweet 
head powder; 3 small bits silver plate; 1 sil- 
ver sack cup; 1 old Bed and Bolster; 1 old 
green Rug; 1 very old Bed; 1 empty case with- 
out bottles, and another old case with four 
bottles; a blew jugge; a white box without 
lock or key ; a very little Trunk; a Red leather 
letter case; an Iron Pott; a kneeling desk and 
picture of Paules; an old frame of a chayre— 
2 combs and 1 hatt-brush. 


Most of these things the poorest of to- 
day would consider as fit only for the 
ash-heap. His most pretentious belong- 
ings were: 


A large howse with three manors belong to 
it at Pyney neck valued at 7000 lbs. of tobacco. 

A large frame howse valued at 4000 lbs. of 
tobacco, 


Tobaceo was the only currency used 


in the colony. All rents, debts, and sala- 
ries were paid in it, and in it were all ac- 
counts kept. It was worth two pence a 
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pound, and the whole personal estate of 
the Governor of Maryland is estimated to 
have been worth but £110. 

This inventory throws a strong light 
upon the appointments of the households 
of the early colonists.‘ Furniture was 
lamentably lacking, especially beds. Vis- 
itors either deprived the host of his bed, 
or slept upon deer-skins or fodder piled 
upon the floor. If there was little com- 
fort, there was less culture, many of the 
gentry making their cross-marks upon 
documents. 

Yet from the very first there were 
attempts at good living. A house was 
poor indeed which could not boast of a 
silver sack-cup. Hospitality was unlim- 
ited, an old doggerel of the time saying, 

Planters’ tables, as you know, 

Are free to all who come and ge. 
Strange to say, those table delicacies for 
which Maryland is now renowned far 
and wide were but slightly appreciated 
in those days. Indeed, we find the in- 
habitants of Kent Island, who were cut 
off from their supplies of corn during 
Claiborne’s rebellion, bitterly complaining 
that they were obliged to eat the oysters 
out of the water to keep from starving. 

There was one moneyed man in the 
province, however. This was Thomas 
Cornwallis, who had made a fortune as a 
merchant in London. He was chief com- 
missioner of Maryland, and furnished the 
Calverts with the means to found their 
colony. He returned to England to end 
his days, but had during his residence in 
Maryland ‘‘a dwelling-house furnished 
with plate, linen, hangings, bedding, brass, 
pewter, and all manner of household stuff, 
worth at least a thousand pounds; about 
twenty servants, a hundred cattle, a great 
stock of swine and goats, some sheep and 
horses; a new pinnace of about twenty 
tons, besides other small boats.” 

What a contrast to the pecuniary con- 
dition of the Calverts! At this time Lord 
Baltimore was dependent upon his father- 
in-law, Lord Arundel, for the support of 
his wife and children, and Leonard Cal- 
vert had little else than his daily apparel. 

Such was Maryland during the lifetime 
of Margaret Brent. Though the people 
were, for the most part, all poor alike, she 
was undoubtedly among the most pros- 
perous. It is a noteworthy fact that she 
had a great fondness for litigation, and 
entered more suits against debtors than 
any one else in the colony; which goes to 
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show that she was an excellent financier, 
and had the ability, so to speak, of filling 
her pockets with tobacco. 

It is not to be supposed that a lady pos- 
sessing such estimable virtues, so many 
broad acres and head of cattle, would 
have passed through life without inspir- 
ing the tender passion in some masculine 
heart. In her youthful days there were 
doubtless many suitors, and we have pos- 
itive proof that she retained her powers 
of fascination until late in life. 

There was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, Thomas White, of Virginia, 
described as ‘‘a man of full sufficiencies 
of learning,” who died in 1648, aged sixty 
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years. This is he of whom Mistress Brent, 
then fifty-seven years old, informed the 
court that ‘‘ the lately deceased, out of the 
tender love and affection he bore her, in- 
tended, if he had lived, to have married 
her, and did by his last will give unto her 
his whole estate.” Which we sincerely 
hope was some slight solace for his loss. 

The exact time of her death is not re- 
corded, but we know she was still alive 
three years after this event. 

These are some of the few facts handed 
down to us concerning the life of Marga- 
ret Brent. Meagre as they are, they throw 
a telling light upon the dim outlines of 
those early days. 


A PETITIONER. 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


ra TELL, I’ve thought I was glad to 

see people before, sir, but I find I 
didn’t know whatit meant. You haven't 
changed a hair, either, since I sat under 
you Sundays and week-days.” 

‘Tut, tut, George! How dare you talk 
to me like a lover? But go on.” 

‘*T think it’s twenty years since I saw 
you, father, isn’t it? I don’t know why 
I never got back to the old place. Iknow 
my heart goes back often enough.” 

‘* Probably because your body doesn’t,” 
answered Father Howard, dryly. He was 
many years older than his companion, 
who was himself no longer a very young 


man, and he had passed the time when’ 


his age might be guessed by his looks. 
As he was then he might have been twen- 
ty years before, and might still be ten 
years later. 

He sat by his host’s table, from which 
the dinner had just been taken, and to 
which the coffee was now brought—a tall, 
rather gaunt figure, with signs of what 
must have been in the past a peculiarly 
erect carriage. His venerable white hair 
fell on his shoulders, almost as long as 
the beard on his breast, but it was so soft 
and exquisitely clean that every chance 
breath of air cast it into a kind of dis- 
ordered halo about the large, bespectacled 
face. His blue eyes, deep set as age sets 
them, looked now over these glasses, now 
through them; and in spite of the dim 
veil of years that tried to shut them in, 
they were almost maliciously penetrating 


at times, or twinkled in harmless wicked- 
ness when the other features were gravest. 

‘**So,” he said, going back to an old 
topic of the dinner, his eyes laughing now 
as he spoke—‘“‘so you were the boy that 
played that bucket trick on me, were you? 
How did you steal my big tin bucket, 
sir? 


Afraid to tell me now, George?” 
George Werden, in his ripe manhood, 
sitting at his own table near his own 
luxuriously blazing hearth, set down his 
coffee-cup and rubbed his hands ruefully 


on his knees. ‘‘ Indeed, father, I don’t 
know. I declare, when I got word that 
Father Howard was downstairs and wish- 
ed to see me, I caught myself looking 
around for a plank to put in my trousers. 
I'd been sent for before in those very 
same words, sir.” 

‘* But never can be again,” said the old 
preceptor, shaking his head dolefully. 
‘*You’ve graduated from my bench and 
rod, I’m sorry I didn’t send up a card 
when I came, but I didn’t happen to have 
one. I’m only a country jig in a big city 
like this. Come, George, come; what did 
you do with that bucket?” 

Werden laughed like a boy, and smoth- 
ered the laugh in his beard. ‘I never 
touched it,” he said; “ your big kite did 
it. LI only tied two strings to the bucket- 
handle, and passed the first along the 
dormitory floor into my bedroom, and the 
second to the window where the big kite 
chanced to be flying that day. That sec- 
ond string got tied to the kite’s line some- 
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how, so when I cut the string in my bed- 
room the kite carried the bucket off down 
the hallway.and out of the window in a 
flash.” 

‘‘So—that was it,” said Father How- 
ard, with an air of satisfaction. ‘‘ At last 
that’s explained. It seems to me I can 
hear that bucket now, going down the 
hallway slam, bang, bang. I never heard 
such a noise in my life.” 

‘Tt did make an infernal racket! And 
I can see you, too, father, coming in on 
the scene in your wrapper and slippers, 
and looking down and up the hallway, 
where there wasn’t a sight or a sound of 
anything or anybody. It was a pretty 
good trick, I think.” 

They both laughed in unaffected en- 
joyment. Father Howard had listened 
eagerly, leaning forward in his chair. 

‘* Well, now, this is pleasant,” he said; 
‘there are some advantages in growing 
old and toothless. When you are harm- 
less you can hear all the old jokes on 
yourself that have worried you for years. 
I never could imagine what became of 
that great tin bucket and that huge kite, 
and I never once thought of connecting 
them. You raseal! If I'd caught you, 
I'd have connected you and a shingle. 
You were the most ingenious little wretch. 
I hope you haven't lost your imagination, 
my boy.” 

Werden was silent a moment, and then 
broke out, humorously: ‘‘I can’t, for the 
life of me, get used to talking to you on 
these equal terms. When I was a boy I 
used to think of you as a kind of demi- 
god, and wish I could address you some- 
thing like this: ‘Most very, very rever- 
end and worshipful and highly honored 
father.’ Common words didn’t seem to 
me to convey any meaning at all. I 
wonder I didn’t: approach you some day 
on all-fours. By-the-way, now I am a 
man, and a trifle—only a trifle—less in awe 
of you, I want to ask you a question, if I 
may. There were things I worried to 
know in those days more than the big 
bucket mystery ever worried you. Why 
did we call you Father? You don’t be- 
long to any order, do you?” 

‘Why was the toad called a toad? I 
suppose I look like a father. I never 
was one, and I never expect to be, but 
I've been called father ever since my 
head was white, and that’s longer than 
yours has been black. Anything else 
you'd like to know, my son?” 
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‘** Well, as we are on the subject, there 
was one other little matter that used to 
bother me considerably. Your little 
black cap—the one you always wore in 
church—what did that mean, sir?) Was it 
High Church?” 

Father Howard drew out a small black 
silk skull-cap from his pocket, and un- 
folding it, drew it on the crown of his 
head, where it formed a round centre for 
the radiating white hair. 

*°Tisn’t High Church, nor Low Church, 
either,” he said. ‘‘It’s cold church, and 
I wear it still. What ridiculous ideas 
boys get hold of, and never tell anybody !” 

The long-graduated pupil looked ad- 
miringly at the unique figure in the op- 
posite chair. 

‘* Well, I don’t know, sir,” he said. 
‘*‘T’m long past childish fancies, but, as 
an impartial observer, I should still say, 
looking at you with that cap on your 
head, your loose black coat, your gold 
cross on your watch chain, and your 
hands folded as you generally do fold 
them, that you only needed a staff and 
some cockle-shells somewhere to admit 
you to any stained-glass window. The 
garb is an accident, I know, father. But 
you can’t deny it’s a perfect type.” 

The old man looked up quickly and 
keenly over his spectacles’ gold rims; but 
finding no mocking, and much affection, 
in his old pupil’s face, his blue eyes grew 
very kindly. 

‘‘Tmaginative as ever, George,” he 
said. ‘‘I’m glad to see it. I always 
picked you out as the boy who was to be 
my great man. Keep your imagination; 
you'll need every whit of it for that job.” 
He went on, ignoring Werden’'s gesture 
of protest: ‘‘I think you must be right as 
to my ecclesiastical rig. A very clever 
somebody once took poor Anglican me 
for a Roman Catholic parson in earnest. 
I had this cap on at the time. It wasa 
very queer incident, by-the-way. You 
might like to hear about it. Draw me 
that big bed of a chair up here by the 
fire, and I’ll purr a bit, I think. I feel 
like talking.” 

His host dragged a great leathern chair 
from the corner to the centre of the hearth, 
and rising a little stiffly, Father Howard 
sank into the comfortable nest, leaning 
back in the soft cushions, and drumming 
his thin, strong fingers noiselessly on the 
padded arms. 


‘*Now you be quiet,” he said. ‘You 
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know, I don’t like to be interrupted while 
I'm telling a story. It robs me of my 
headway. If there’s anything you don’t 
understand, wait till I get through, and 
then ask. Certainly; smoke if you like.” 

Werden lit his cigar, and settled into a 
chair at the other side of the hearth, while 
Father Howard sat gazing into the em- 
bers, waiting until his listener was abso- 
lutely quiet before he began. With the 
first words it was evident that, as he said, 
he could not be interrupted in narrative. 
What he said was naturalness and sim- 
plicity itself, but he told a story with 
much ease of manner, and that depend- 
ence on divine afflatus which belongs to 
the man accustomed to the stimulus of 
an attentive audience. 

‘* Not so very long ago,” he said, slow- 
ly, ‘‘as an old man measures time—you’d 
call it long, long ago, I suppose—I was sit- 
ting one night in my little inner study 
at the rectory, writing, with my lamps 
lit, and all my shades up, for it was hot 
weather. Suddenly I chanced to raise 
my eyes, and as I did so I saw distinctly 
the shadow of a crouching man run along 
my books on the library wall. I have to 
begin my tale abruptly, because that’s the 
way it did begin. Of course I knew that 
shadow had a substance, and the only 
way out of my inner study was through 
the library; so I rose softly, and as quick- 
ly as my old bones allowed I moved 
cautiously to the door. There, sitting 
quietly in one of my chairs, I saw a young 
fellow, who stood most-respectfully as I 
came in view and waited for me. But 
that shadow had not looked respectful, and 
it was the shadow I addressed. ‘ What 
is it, sir? What can I do for you?’ 

‘**T want to make confession, father,’ 
he said, glibly. The fellow had a manly 
voice, quite a refined face, and a frank ad- 
dress. His shadow was my only objec- 
tion to him. If I hadn’t seen that, and if 
he hadn’t been breathing a little hard, as 
if winded, I am not sure I should have 
thought he was lying to me. I saw that 
what you are pleased to call my garb had 
made him think me a Roman Catholic 
priest; and as to his making entrance past 
the servants—in a rectory, that’s been a 
school as well, people come and go as they 
please, and so long as they do but use the 
front door nobody questions. But in this 
case a low window on the yard porch was 
half open, and the shadow had run across 
from that side. The evidence in hand 
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was against the man. I looked him up 
and down over my glasses and then 
through my glasses. He never flinched a 
hair. 

*** Are you a papist?’ said I. I knew, if 
he were a true son, he’d know I was not 
one by that question. His answer threw 
me all out. As I spoke he had looked me 
as quickly up and down as I had him, 
though not in an ugly way. Then most 
simply he said: 

‘**T see you aren’t a Catholic priest now, 
sir. But you’re some kind of a father, 
aren’t you?? SoI suppose I must look a 
father, as I told you, just as some animals 
look their names. I told him the whole 
truth then. 

‘**Tam an Anglican priest of the Eng- 
lish Church in America that’s called the 
Protestant Episcopal Church —I never 
knew why. I have heard many confes- 
sions, but I don’t believe you came in 
here to make one to me. Did you?? We 
stood again looking at each other; and 
then he said, just exactly as quietly as | 
am speaking to you: 

‘**T don’t see why I shouldn’t confess; 
I’ve got to say something to you, and it 
might as well be the truth. I thought 
you were a Catholic priest when I saw 
you through the window, so I ran in here, 
because I knew if I could make confession 
to you you couldn’t give me up. 
brought up in that Church. I know how 
to do it. But I don’t know how your 
priests hear confessions, or if they're 
bound to keep them when they do. 
There’s no more use in lying, I suppose. 
The police are outside there in the street 
hot-footed after me, and Rivers,the smart- 
est detective that ever hunted any man, is 
out there with them. I gave them the 
slip for a second and ran round the house, 
and got in through that open window on 
the back porch. You've only got to open 
your front windoW there and call out to 
give me up.’ I looked closely at the man 
again, and again he looked at meas frank- 
ly as before. 

*** Rivers,’ I said, dryly, ‘ has a quarry 
quite as clever as he, it seems to me. You 
measure your man very quickly, young 
sir. You’ve taken the only stand on earth 
that might make me lift a finger to help 
you. Now just how bad are you?’ I ex- 
pected a long tale of false accusations and 
enemies and all the usual excuses, but in 
place of that— 

*** About as bad as they come, sir,’ he 
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said, and he smiled at me pleasantly as he 
said it. 

‘**Go on,’ I said; and he went on. 

‘“* Pve done everything I oughtn’t and 
few things I ought. The detectives all 
know me well, but I never was caught 
before, because I was pretty careful. This 
time I went a little too far, and then Tom 
Rivers asked for the job. When you 
know he’s after you it ties up your feet 
somehow. I don’t think any of the oth- 
ers could have caught me, and I know 
I'd never have got away if they’d left me 
with him. I don’t feel sure he’s not look- 
ing in that window now.’ He hesitated, 
looking at me, and then at the open win- 
dows. 

‘** Tf I close the blinds will you tell me 
the whole truth?’ Isaid. He gave a queer 
deep breath, the first sign of emotion I'd 
seen in him. 

‘** Before God I will, sir,’ he said, ear- 
nestly. ‘I don’t know why I'm so afraid 
of him. I never was a coward before.’ 

‘*T drew the blinds over the windows, 
and sat down, with my desk between him 
and me as a slight precaution. I was 
not sure how desperate he was or might 
become. As I thought of it later, if must 
have been a queer sight. A minister of 
the gospel and a confessed criminal talk- 
ing there quietly and shut in together, 
hiding from the representatives of the 
law outside. The man kept his promise 
to me exactly as if he were an honest 
fellow. Evidently he didn’t want to tell 
me the whole truth, but just as evidently 
it seemed to me he was trying to do so, 
not keeping anything back. The charge 
against Him, it appeared, was burglary, 
and he didn’t deny it was a true charge, 
and he didn’t pretend it was a first offence. 
As well as I could gather, and I ques- 
tioned him pretty sharply, his story up 
to this date was a very usual one. He'd 
been an incorrigible boy. His parents 
had died early, and his relatives had soon 
cast him off as a bad case—which he cer- 
tainly was. He seemed to have fallen 
rather gradually, often for the mere ad- 
venture of crime to enjoy his own un- 
doubted cleverness; but this, of course, 
had soon hardened into something more 
dangerous and vicious. I felt that, what- 
ever he might have been, he was at that 
moment, even as he sat there trying hon- 
estly to keep his promise to me, a defined 
and reckless criminal, with but very little 
hope ahead for anything better. What 
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little hope I had for him I based on two 
things—he was still young, and he was 
afraid of this man Rivers; not in any ab- 
ject way, but in a human and sensitive 
way. His manhood revolted at being 
bestially and greedily hunted, as Rivers 
was noted for hunting men. These two 
facts did seem to me somewhat hopeful. 
I had to think quickly, and that was what 
I thought. It was hard to listen and to 
think at the same time, and I was no 
longer young and strong even then, so I 
grew very tired and confused at last. If 
it hadn't been for the drill of routine that 
gets into the most spiritual of works, I 
don’t know what I should have done. 
While I didn’t in the least know what I 
ought to do, habit kept me pegging at the 
idea that my work in the world was to 
shepherd souls, and here was one to shep- 
herd. This was a bit of my very own 
work, brought to my door, at my hand 
to do—yet I was found wanting. In my 
own defence, he was an unusual criminal, 
as I think I shall show. This is the way 
he wound up bis story: 

‘“*T got a big sentence. My lawyer 
told me I would if I didn’t plead guilty, 
but I couldn't, somehow. Rats fight 
when you corner them. I didn’t see 
why I shouldn't have as much courage 
asa rat. I guess he was right, though. 
He said I prejudiced the jury and made 
the judge angry, and wasted everybody's 
time and the State’s money. I thought 
I'd get a long term, but I didn’t expect 
what I got. It made me feel crazy and 
smothered. I was half blind when they 
took me out. I couldn’t see anything 
around me; but when they were leading 
me down the stairs I did see a sort of pit 
at my side, it seemed to me. It was the 
hole between the banisters. I didn’t stop 
to think. I just lifted my feet and flung 
them over and plunged down. I landed 
on the lowest floor, and ran for my life. 
I don’t know why it didn’t kill me. It 
was two floors down, but it didn’t even 
shock me badly.’ 

‘‘There’s nothing—I tell you, Werden, 
there’s nothing on this earth so conta- 
gious as courage. While the man told me 
this, so simply too, I could feel the heat of 
his vigor rushing and pounding into my 
veins. It made me a young man again. 
I found I could stand upright and speak 
to him with the fire of his own courage 
lifting my worn-out old body. I don’t 
know how this part of his story showed 
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me my way so instantly, but it did. I 
followed the only path I could take. 

‘***T will help you to escape,’ I said, 
and I drew the heavy curtains also over 
the blinds at the windows. The man 
turned white suddenly, and sat down in 
the nearest chair. I let him alone fora 
few minutes, then I offered him food and 
water. He got back his voice, and said 
he needed neither. 

‘** Being hunted by Rivers isn’t any- 
thing like having a man after you. It’s 
more like a following blood-hound.’ He 
shivered as he said this. ‘I never was 
afraid before. It takes the snap out of 
me. How are you going to help me to 
get away?’ 

‘*T don’t think I paused very long, but 
I took time for one hurried prayer for 
wisdom before I answered. ‘You will 
have no trouble,’ I said, as slowly as I 
could speak; ‘you shall walk past this 
man Rivers as close as I am to you now, 
and he sha’n't raise a hand to touch you. 
There’s but one real way of escape open 
to you, and only one. Sleep here with 
me to-night. To-morrow I'll go with you 
to the court-house, and you shall give 
yourself up.’ 

‘* He sat like a stone in his chair, after 


one quick spasm of surprise had come 


and gone. His face was not a yard from 
mine, but I had no more idea of what 
his thoughts were than I have what they 
are at this moment. You know, my tears 
come quickly, as they do with passionate 
men. They were rolling down my face 
as I spoke. His features never changed 
a muscle. 

‘** You are going to give me up?’ he 
said, slowly. That was all—morea state- 
ment than a question, and looking full 
into my eyes. There was no entreaty, 
not even by an inflection of the voice or 
a quiver of the eyelid. It was splendid 
in its way. 

‘** You are going to give yourself up,’ 
I cried. ‘You shall not be hunted like 
vermin from hole to hole. There’s man- 
hood in. you to abhor it; there’s a tre- 
mendous courage in you to break away. 
You are not a common coward to run 
to the nearest hole, and run again and 
hide again, always afraid, always hunted. 
Here’s this wide door of refuge open. 
Go into it honorably, with your head up. 
It’s not a coward’s way of escape, but it 
is an escape, and I feel you are brave 
enough to take it.’ 
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‘‘It’s impossible for me to remember 
all I said to him, and it’s unimportant. 
The words seemed to come rushing from 
me as a cataract, and seemed to make 
about the impression that a cataract 
makes on a stone set in its way. I said 
no more in substance than I have told 
you, but I said that over and over, and | 
fought with him for his life as I have 
never fought with any human being be- 
fore or since. He made me no reply; none 
whatever, in words or by manner; and he 
still had made me none when I rose at 
last abruptly and told him to follow me 
to my guest-room. I did not know at 
all how he was deciding; but when I left 
him, still utterly speechless, though I had 
put him in a room where a low shed roof 
ran up to his windows, I felt morally cer- 
tain that, whatever he did in the morning. 
he would pass the night quietly in that 
room and in its bed. I did not so much 
as lock the door on him, and, with my 
own door left open, I slept heavily, as 
tired -old men sleep, feeling instinctively 
safe. And there he was, after all, when 
I went in early to rouse him, sleeping 
hard on his side, with his head back and 
his arms stretched out as if beds were a 
luxury to him even in sleep. Somehow, 
though I found only what I expected, it 
was a kind of ashock tome. I had never 
thought of criminals going to bed and 
sleeping in this way, just like other folks. 
As my guest, in my guest-room, and in 
my night-clothing that I had lent him, 
he seemed lessathing apart; and he looked 
larger and stronger in sleep, too. It grew 
very hard for me to think of all that vig- 
orous young life behind bars. I called 
him finally, but I had to touch him to 
wake him, and as I did so he leaped aside 
in his sleep from under my hand, and 
opened his eyes wide at once. Then I 
saw what it meant to be a hunted man. 
I never want to see that look in a hu- 
man face again. He cried out before he 
knew it. 

‘**My God, sir, I thought you were 
Tom Rivers!’ These were his first words 
to me since my talk with him, and they 
came with the sweat of terror still on his 
brow. He was lying on his back, look- 
ing up at me, and I laid two hands on 
his head as if he were a lad. 

‘*** Please God, you'll never wake witl 
that look in your eyes again,’ I said, sol- 
emnly—‘ never! Let this be the last time. 
Come with me now, my son.’ He turned 





‘** YOU'RE TOO LATE, SIR,’ I SAID.” 


over quickly in the bed and hid his face 
in hisarm,and— That's enough of this 
part of the story. First, because I can’t 
tell any more of it, and secondly, because 
where the breaking waters swept him is 
all I need to tell. He was greatly shaken, 
and I kept near him all the while he 
dressed and ate, as I made him do. I felt 
strangely like a priest at an execution, 
spending the last moments with the con- 
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demned man. It was too early to go to 
tlhe court-house at once, but at last we 
began our journey, and at the door of 
the rectory he stopped me, asking me to 
say good-by to him there. He didn’t 
want me to speak to him after we left 
the house, he said. 1 didn’t know why 
at the moment, but I knew as soon as his 
feet touched the pavement outside. He 
wanted to husband all his self-control 
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and his wonderful courage to go to his 
death—it was that to him—like a man, 
indeed, with his head high and his step 
firm. Hedid both. He walked silently 
and most nobly, I thought, by my side, 
with an erect carriage and a step more 
steady than many passed on the 
street. He grew very white as we crossed 


we 


“IT ASK YOUR EXCELLENCY TO PARDON 


the threshold of the court-room, but there 
was no wavering, and he lifted his eyes 
at once to the magistrate’s desk. From 
that moment his gaze never swerved from 
the goal he had set himself. He was 
calmer than I. He did not so much as 
turn his head when a man whom I 
knew well, though I had never seen him, 
glanced suddenly and swiftly at us, and 
then pushed hurriedly forward through 
the crowd at the door. There was some- 
thing both terrible and disgusting to me 
in the eagerness of his motions. As he 
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came up I thrust out my arm angrily and 
strongly between his hand and my man 
shoulder. I shall never grow old,I think 
I enjoyed this only in the whole episode 
but this I did relish amazingly. 

‘*** You're too late, sir,’ I said. ‘Stand 
back, Mr. Rivers; your man has escaped 
you.’ While I was speaking my man 
saw his opening, and strode across th 
room to the magistrate’s desk, and was 
safe. He had fifteen years to serve.” 


‘Fifteen years!” cried out Werden, 
involuntarily. 


‘* Fifteen years, and you 
called that safe, fa 
ther? I beg your 
pardon for interrupt- 
ing you. It’s a re 
markable story.” 

“T thought so; 
and that’s all of it, 
so you didn’t inter 
rupt me,” said Father 
Howard, briefly. 

** Fifteen 
repeated Werden; 
‘‘and he knew it 
when he went back! 
That took more than 
courage. You fol- 
lowed his fortunes in 
prison ?” 

“Oh yes. Ihave 
seen him constantly 
since then. When 
he comes out he will 
be as good and com- 
monplace as the av- 
erage of us. I have 
work ready and wait- 
ing for him where 
he is not known. | 
expect him to come 
out in about a week's 
time now.” 

‘Fifteen years!” 
again repeated Wer- 

den. ‘‘Nearly a quarter of a lifetime! 

I couldn't bave done what either of you 

did, father. Have you ever regretted 

your share in it? Is his spirit broken?” 

‘““No. It would be in fifteen years, I 
think, but he has only served five years 
as yet. It is because I know him so 
well, because I know that prison life has 
done for him all the good it can do, that 

more of it is only for his harm, that I 

have ventured to come to-night and tell 

his story to your Excellency. To stand 
before you, as I do now, a humble peti- 


years |” 
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A PETITIONER. 


tioner for the liberty of this man.” He 
rose with difficulty, but stood upright, 
supporting himself by the back of his 
chair: ‘‘ ask your Excellency to pardon 
him fully and unconditionally. It was 
for this I eame to you to-day, George, to 
you, the Governor of my State, in whom 
this great power is vested.” 

The young Governor of the State sat 
dumbly in his chair, gazing up at the tall 
figure standing above him in the peculiar 
and commanding majesty of age, more 
compelling than any vigor of youth. So 
Elijah, he thought, must have stood before 
Ahab, the head alone bowed humbly, an 
attitude of supplication that had in it no 
real supplication whatever. Governor 
Werden rose also, and stood with an air 
of confusion, contrasting so oddly with 
his years and his bearded face that an 
undercurrent of amusement at himself 
seemed to grow upon him as he spoke. 

“Tf this be I, as I do not think it be,” 
he said, whimsically, ‘‘I must ask for a 
little time to find myself, father. I don’t 
feel at all like the Governor of this State; 
I feel like a small and rather scared boy 
on your bench at school.” 


Father Howard stood inexorably. 


“You are his Excellency; I am your 
humble petitioner,” he said, gravely. 


The Governor looked again at the im- 
perious figure, and smiled outright. ‘‘ No, 
father, you are not anything of that 
kind, and you are not treating me quite 
fairly, either. You know perfectly well 
it's all I ean do to keep my legs from 
walking to my desk in the next room, and 
my obedient hands from writing a free 
pardon, as you bid me, when [ don't even 
know the man’s name. I haven't the 
right to do this lightly. If I am given 
these powers, it’s because the people have 
confidence that I reverence my office. I 
will look carefully into the matter, and 
am sure I shall give the pardon; but you 
must see that I have to do this first.” 

‘*Perhaps you must,” said Father How- 
ard, slowly, his hand still clasping the 
chair, his head bent. ‘* Perhaps I have 
been mistaken in you, George; but I think 
not. The bird that has strong claws will 
perch high, and I always thought you 
had strong claws. You have done won- 
derfully well, but you aren't great yet. 
Maybe you never will be, and I shall be 
disappointed. Consult your conscience 
in this matter. Look carefully into the 
case yourself. I'l] send you all the data. 
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I think you will feel as I do. 
small doubt of that—” 
suddenly with emotion. ‘*My boy, how 
can you be so foolish? Have you given 
the best years of vour life to studying the 
souls of men? Don’t you know the secret 
of greatness is to know your masters and 
make them do servants’ work for you? 
Here am I, the master of your Excellency 
on this subject, and yet you don’t make 
me your too]. You know I never lied to 
anyman. You know I have never asked 
a favor. I have not asked one of you 
now. Iam merely pointing out to my 
Governor this opportunity to exercise his 
prerogative where it is sorely needed, 
You know my clharacter—if you know 
any man’s. I know you respect my 
judgment, if you respect any other than 
your own. You would use me unques- 
tioningly, if you used men at all, and so 
you force me to believe that you have no 
servants among men. His Excellency 
will never be much greater than his Ex- 
cellency unless he changes his policy. 
His Excellency will have no time to be 
great. Use men, you foolish boy! Gauge 
them and use them—particularly when 
they know how to do the work to be done 
better than you know how.” 

Governor Werden stood silent opposite 
his old master, his intent eyes lifted, his 
features growing graver and graver. The 
old man’s face flushed suddenly. His 
eyes, lit for the moment with a fire of 
passion that broke through the film of 
age, filled with tears. 

‘**T ask pardon of your Excellency,” he 
said, proudly; ‘‘I did not realize that I 
seemed to be veliemently and unbecom- 
ingly pleading my cause before you. I 
was carried away with an emotion for a 
boy I once knew, of whom I was very 
proud and very fond, and for whom I was 
very ambitious. I forgot he had left my 
bench and my rule.” 

The Governor made no reply for a mo- 
ment. When he did speak his voice was 
shaken. ‘‘ No, father,” he said, gravely, 
‘*T have left neither. I am not his Ex- 
cellency; I am only George Werden, a 
boy on the bench, smarting under your 
rod and learning from it. Because it 
couldn't be otherwise, it seems unimpor- 
tant to say that I will send the pardon at 
once, but I do say it for the formality. 
Next time, sir, I'll try to make a better 
recitation. Iam sorry you had so much 
trouble with me, father.” 


I have 
He broke out 
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A Panorama of Vladivostok 


SIBERIA. 


BY STEPHEN BONSAL. 


WENT to Siberia in summer, when 

the heat is terrific and the mosquito 
untiring, when there is not enough ice in 
all the great lone land to coola julep. It 
is from this circumstance of climate that 
Iam encouraged to think that my narra- 
tive will prove in the nature of a surprise 
to the many who, like myself, have pic- 
tured Siberia as a glistening panorama in 
black and white, of icebergs, glaciers, 
and bears, and enlivened now and again 
with human interest by the passing of a 
traveller bundled up in furs, lashed to his 
tarantass, drawn by reindeer, and closely 
pursued by bands of ravening wolves. 
During at least five months of the year 
Siberia is hot and smoking, like a samovar 
when the tea is drawn; the sun lingers 
overhead for hours, as in the tropics. 
While the coast is level and well wooded, 
the back country is low-lying and almost 
without trees, and there were times on the 
banks of the Amur when the only shade 
was furnished by the swarms of sand-flies 
which arose out of the swamp-land and 
darkened the heavens. 


All down the east coast from Nagasaki 
to Singapore I had heard wonderful trav- 
ellers’ tales, told in many tongues, as to 
how the Russians had closed their posses- 
sions on the Pacific to all comers, and 
held them as a forbidden and mysterious 
land. To go to Siberia for the purpose 
of ascertaining the conditions of life that 
obtain in this America of Russian civiliza- 
tion was considered in the clubs at Shang- 
hai and Hong-kong as the very height of 
folly—an escapade the lightest penalty 
for which would be a year or two in a 
convict camp on Sakhalin, so general is 
the popular belief throughout the East 
that the Russians resent the appearance 
of a curious tourist in their great colony 
of the North. When the time came to 
put into execution my project, and Count 
Cassini, the Russian ambassador at Pe- 
king, in the most gracious and amiable 
way, wrote out for me a permission to 
travel without let or hinderance tlirough- 
out the Asiatic possessions of the Great 
White Czar, and signed it as though it 
were simply a laissez passer for my lug- 
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gage, I had it in my heart to admire the 
suave exterior of this distinguished Rus- 
sian diplomat, who could ask me to dine, 
and at the same time and with the same 
benevolent smile give me a writing drawn 
up in Russian by which I was doubtless 
consigned to the mines or to the knout— 
he seemed so glad to have the opportu- 
nity of serving me. Would he still en- 
joy the sturgeon of the Volga, which are 
brought across the Mongolian plains for 
his table,when he learned that I was lan- 
cuishing in chains upon the shores of 
Sakhalin, and subsisting exclusively upon 
sea-weed, I wondered. I would like to 
make my apology as public as possible, 
and to say to the great Russian diploma- 
tist (who has played the part of Ignatieff 
with such success), as he disappears from 
the Peking stage with his secret treaty 
and his new map of the dwindling China, 
which will at an early day be published 
in St. Petersburg under the auspices of 
the Asiatic department of his government, 
that I wronged him in my thoughts. 
His passport was an open sesame, and no 
door was closed before or yet behind me 
during my stay in Siberia. 

It is almost unnecessary to speak from 
a layman’s stand-point of the fortifications 
of Vladivostok. From the sea they are 


undoubtedly impregnable; there is con- 
sensus of expert opinion upon this ques- 
tion, of foreign as well as Russian authori- 
ties, and this is why the Russians call their 
fortress Vladivostok, which means the 


mistress or protector of the East. The 
channel leading into the inner harbor, 
though very deep, is quite narrow, and 
before it broadens out into the bay, where 
the navies of the world could ride at 
anchor, you have to pass under the direct 
fire of at least twenty batteries, any one 
of which, under these circumstances and 
at such point-blank range, is thought ca- 
pable of sinking the stanchest battle-ship 
afloat. 

The panorama of the town now opens 
before you as it straggles up from the 
water’s edge along the hill-side to the 
crests, where the flags flying reveal the 
presence of otherwise well-concealed bat- 
teries. The settlement stretches for about 
four miles around the bay; some of the 
houses are of brick, a very few of stone, 
and by far the greatest number of logs 
and plaster—regular backwoodsmen’s 
homes. From the sea a very curious ef- 
fect is made by the board walks, which 
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form the only pavements of the town, 
and without which the pedestrian would 
soon sink knee-deep in the red mud. As 
they run, in squares and octagonals, and 
now suddenly off upon a tangent, against 
the red and black backgrounds of the 
mountain they suggest so many geo- 
metrical figures upon a gigantic black- 
board. 

Saturated as I had become with the 
sluggish atmosphere of the East, and all 
the inactivity of existence in the sleep- 
ing lands of Asia, the plunge into the 
bustle, the noisy restless life, of the Rus- 
sian settlement aroused me as though by 
an electric shock; it was like falling into 
an arctic stream after the warm and tepid 
baths of Japan. At a street corner I 
came upon two white men dressed as 
laborers, one carrying a hod, the other 
pushing a wheelbarrow—to me a most 
surprising spectacle, from which I could 
not tear away my gaze; for you can visit, 
as I had done, all the East Asian posses- 
sions of England, France, Holland, Spain, 
and Portugal and never see the like. In 
my voyage north, whatever the charts 
might say to the contrary, I passed out 
of the dreaming world of the slipper 
and loose pajama into a land where red- 
shirted and heavily booted pioneers are 
working at the head of a shaft, and driv- 
ing at high pressure into new fields a 
thin wedge of our civilization. 

The hills above the settlement are ter- 
raced with batteries and fortifications, 
all leading up to the Great Tiger Battery 
upon the crest of the topmost hill, from 
which the flag of the fortress flies; it is a 
dirt battery, with invisible guns upon dis- 
appearing carriages—a good example of 
the unpretentious simplicity of modern 
military science. Here and all about the 
fortress the ground is covered with dense 
thickets, which there has been as yet no 
time to clear away; they form, indeed, an 
ideal lair for big game, and I was not sur- 
prised to hear the story of the way the bat- 
tery received its name. Only five years 
before, I was told, when the soldiers were 
breaking the ground for this fortification, 
they were disturbed and put to flight by 
the furious onslaught of a Manchurian 
tiger, filled with rage and fury against 
the men whom he discovered shovelling 
away the watch-tower from which he had 
so long commanded the situation. 

I spent one day in the emigrants’ 
sheds, and asked questions until S—— 
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was fagged out with fatigue, and the emi- 
grants puzzled and not a little afraid. In 
the long, low-lined sheds which stretch 
along the hill-side there were at the mo- 
ment at least eight thoysand emigrants, 
recently arrived, who were making their 
purchases and taking a short rest pre- 
paratory to starting out for their frontier 
homes in the wilderness which they were 
to win for civilization and for Russia. In 
the first shed we discovered some fifteen 
hundred Cossacks, men, women, and chil- 
dren; down the middle of the shed ran a 
broad corridor, opening upon which were 
numerous alcoves. Each family was 
allotted two of these, men on tle right 
and women on the left; they were a 
fine-looking set of people, and evident- 
ly would prove excellent pioneers. The 
Cossacks have been soldiers for centuries, 
and, as they still are, wards of the state, 
. very much like the Manchu bannerman 
in China, and the Emhaznea of the Sul- 
tan in Morocco. They do picket duty on 
the frontiers of China, and have brought 
security out of the savagery which reigned 
there, but I hear they concern themselves 
very little with agriculture, and not at all 
with commerce. In times of peace they 


are found to be rather lazy, and care to 
do nothing but fish and shoot and break 


ponies. But, be this as it may, they have 
succeeded in keeping down the maraud- 
ing Tunguses and protecting the other 
less warlike colonists as they till the 
fields. They are, it is needless to say, 
always ready for actiye operations, and 
once the outfit—the land and the rifles 
and the ponies—have been given them, 
they become practically an army that is 
always mobilized and _ self-supporting. 
These particular Cossacks wore the blue 
band around their hats which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Orenburg bri- 
gade. A committee of select-men, or eld- 
ers, had already gone ahead to examine 
the land on the Ussuri which had been 
allotted them, and those who remained 
behind were contentedly engaged in pass- 
ing away the time brewing tea in their 
great shining samovars and in smoking 
papiros. One of the Cossacks, evidently 
a petty officer, having given us a military 
salute, made us very much at home in his 
alcove, and between the tea and the ciga- 
rettes told us the conditions upon which 
they had consented to leave their country 
and become the guardians of the marshes 
and the fords upon the Chinese frontier. 
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He repeated several times that they had 
only come at the special request of the 
Czar, and seemed not a little proud that 
all the frontiers of Russia had to he 
guarded by his people, even this new 
frontier in a far-away corner of the em- 
pire. He said that the Cossacks are car- 
ried free of all expense from their native 
villages at home to Odessa, and from 
there transported in vessels of the volun- 
teer fleet to Vladivostok, and from here 
to the frontier station designated for their 
residence. They receive,during this tran- 
sit period, sixteen copecks a day for pro- 
visions, and for each child eight copecks 
extra. The head of each family receives 
sixty acres of land, and an increase for 
each child. When their new home is 
reached, they are given a small working 
stock of horses, cows, rifles, and provi- 
sions, and twenty rubles in cash. This 
is the end of government assistance, ex- 
cept under the stress of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. For two years, while they 
are expected to be clearing their land 
and putting it under cultivation, they are 
not liable to military service, except in 
cases of emergency. 

The alcove and the corridors, as we 
stood and listened to the starosta’s story 
of his wanderings from Odessa to the 
East, were thronged with honest-looking, 
freckle-faced little boys, who opened their 
green or gray eyes very wide indeed wher 
they heard I had come from America. 
They took a delight in showing their fa- 
thers’ rifles, their saddles and bridles, and 
the samovars which their mothers had 
brought from home. In the next long 
shed we found a band of free and some 
assisted emigrants, who were to settle 
upon some farming-lands near the Tiumen 
River. They were decidedly less warlike 
and more well-to-do in their appearance 
than the Cossacks, and equally amiable in 
their reception of us and their readiness to 
show us their treasures. Every woman 
possessed a sewing-machine, and kept it 
in noisy use; the little girls were darning 
socks, and one grave-faced boy of twelve 
was engaged in putting a pair of new 
soles upon his father’s boots. We were 
about to return to the settlement, our 
inspection concluded, when the leader of 
the Cossacks, followed by a deputation of 
very grave and serious-looking men, in- 
tercepted us. He carried in his hand a 
Krynka rifle, which he presented to S—— 
for examination. He hoped his Nobility 
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would not be angry with him, would not 
consider it an impertinence, but he and 
his brothers had held a meeting in the 
shed after our departure, and he and those 
who were with him had been selected to 
lay before his Nobility their grievance, 
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ment like a white pall so many days, and 
a warm tropical sun came out and shed 
a new and more pleasing light upon the 
gray scene. It also disclosed to view the 
unexpected presence in the harbor of two 
more great emigrant-ships, that had come 
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and through him to seek redress. ‘‘ This 
is a Krynka rifle, and a very good one,” 
said the captain, as he fingered it in a fond, 
familiar way, ‘‘and one has been given 
to each of our men; but in Russia they 
promised us magazine-rifles, and that is 
what we want. We are of course per- 
fectly willing to fight the Tunguses on 
the China frontier with these rifles, or 
without any rifles,” he said, proudly, ‘‘ but 
we think we could do better work if we 
had the magazine-rifles that were prom- 
ised,” 

S—— was greatly amused, and that 
evening, on our return to town, told the 
governor of the complaint, and the next 
day the promised magazine-rifles were 
served out. Jt was a great day for the 
Cossacks of the Orenburg brigade, and 
when we called we were received with 
shouts and hurrahs; but I am afraid it 
was a day of evil omen for the Tunguses 
down on the Amur River. 

Early upon the first Sunday morning 
after my arrival a warm balmy wind 
from the south blew away the damp mist- 
clouds which had clung about the settle- 


in overnight from far-away Odessa. Their 
decks were bright with animated throngs 
of emigrants, who looked eagerly towards 
the haven so long desired. Their clothing 
was as many-colored as Joseph’s coat; for 
the Russian muzhik is as great a lover of 
color as the Spanish peasant. Men with 
great bushy beards jumped upon the bul- 
warks, and clasping the ratlines, shook 
their hats and raised a loud, hurrah as 
the mist clouds were swept away and the 
land of promise dawned before their eyes 
in such a beautiful light. When eight 
bells rang from the sluggish battle-ships 
that guarded to-day, as ever, the entrance 
to the Mistress of the East, the St. An- 
drew’s cross, the piece of bunting they had 
followed around the world, was run up at 
every peak, amid cheers which must have 
reached far beyond the confines of the 
silent settlement. It was a loud and stir- 
ring greeting to the new land in which 
they were to live and die, and it told of 
the joy that these pilgrims experienced 
to find, after many trials and much dis- 
comfort in passing through the land of 
the dark-skinned heathen and the do- 
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main of the plagues, both black and yel- 
low, that here at the farthermost end of 
the world, the same flag was blowing in the 
breeze, over the familiar shrines, and over 
all they had left or thought to leave be- 
hind them in holy Russia. They awak- 
ened, as from a dream, to find themselves 
still in the land of the great White Czar, 
the loving, all-wise, and provident father 
of them all. 

Softly the sound of the sweet famil- 
iar bells, with all their burden of old and 
sacred memory, with all their greeting 
and tidings from the home-land, with all 
their power to awaken, to touch, and to re- 
assure, stole gently across the bay. Then, 
after a few minutes, the sound of the toll- 
ing bells became faster and more insist- 
ent in its tones, summoning those who 
lived here to give praise, and summoning 
those now secure from the dangers of the 
déép and all the heat and the pestilence 
of the terrible Red Sea, through which, 
even as the children of Israel of old, they 
had passed, upheld and protected by a 
righteous, omnipotent hand, to raise their 
hymn of thanksgiving. And now, sud- 
denly, a crazy little craft, bearing a strange 
ensign which I did not know, and looking 
no larger than a row-boat, as it danced 
upon the crests of the waves outside, or 
disappeared entirely from view in the 
shadow and the sweep of the great rolling 
billows that came into the bay from the 
ocean outside, steamed slowly into sight. 
But I was the only soul in Vladivostok 
that Sabbath morningy who did not know 
what the ensign meant, and who had not 
awaited its coming with impatience and 
anxiety. Even the chubby-faced children, 
who, wearing great masses of tow-col- 
ored hair, and black and greasy boots as 
though they were a uniform, were play- 
ing in the Svetlanski with the grave and 
quiet air of frontier children all the world 
over—they too were awaiting its coming 
with suppressed excitement; and long be- 
fore the admiral’s launch came alongside 
the cranky little steamer which was bring- 
ing the good bishop back across the sea 
from Sakhalin, where he had gone with 
words of promise and of comfort to the 
convicts and the exiles who dwell there, 
the shore was black with people, and the 
word ‘‘Episcopus! Episcopus !” fell from 
every lip, and drowned the moaning of 
the waves with its great volume of wel- 
coming sound. They all knew that the 
good Bishop of Blagovechensk, whose 
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name isa blessjng and a benediction from 
the Pacific to Lake Baikal, and from the 
Arctic to the Amur, was coming to pay 
his long-promised pastoral visit to this 
corner of his fold—a fold that is indeed as 
extensive as an empire; as I afterwards 
learned, he had travelled this summer six 
thousand miles, and his pilgrimage for 
the year was far. He had floated down 
the Amur to Nikolaifsk, and having 
visited there all the settlements which 
sleep in the dim light of the midnight sun, 
he had gone by sea to Sakhalin, and 
cruised along its unsafe and uncharted 
coast, visiting every one of the convict 
camps. 

Before the admiral’s launch, propelled 
by the oars of twelve sturdy man-of-war’s 
men, had reached the shore, great barges, 
black with people, were floating through 
the waters, to the rhythmic sound of Vol 
ga boat-songs, and the sailors and the 
soldiers, the emigrants and the Cossacks. 
were being disembarked upon the strand 
from every possible means of marine con 
veyance, from the smart steam-launch of 
to-day to the birch-bark canoe of the na- 
tive Yakuts. As his boat was skilfully 
steered through the surf, the bishop climb- 
ed upon the little half-deck forward, and 
as the keel grounded upon the gravel he 
stretched out his arms across and over 
and about the strand, that was black with 
kneeling people, as though he would em 
brace them all and draw them each and 
every one to his bosom. 

The excited, almost hysterical throngs 
now formed in line, and followed the 
bishop as he strode up the hill-side to the 
heights above, from where the bells of the 
cathedral church rang out their joyful 
carillon. He was a man of gigantic stature, 
built in a heroic mould, well suited to 
the task that the almost boundless extent 
of his bishopric imposes. He wore his 
brown hair long, uncut and untrimmed, 
like the Nazarenes. It was dark red, and 
fell like a lion’s mane over his brawny 
shoulders. He walked with the, stride of 
a crusader, surrounded as he went by half 
a dozen priests, all wearing the purple 
robes in which they were to celebrate the 
services of the.day. The procession, as 
it advanced, moved more slowly, for the 
bishop’s progress was impeded by the 
growing press of people, who thronged 
the unpaved streets, lined throughout 
with frame or brick houses, all alike in 
being incomplete and unpainted. The 
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people formed in lines upon either side 
of him as he passed, bent forward and 
kissed the great seal-ring he wore upon 
his finger, that was always extended. It 
was a strange: and varied world this; all 
sorts and conditions of people had come 
to greet the bishop, from the admirals in 
gold lace and gorgeous epaulets to the 
emigrants with the roar of the sea in 
their ears and the roll of the waves still 
perceptible their feet. All the 
races and that dwell in the 
settlement were represented, from the civ- 
ie dignitaries in black cap and sombre 
gown to the wretched little Goldies and 
Yakuts, the remnants of disappearing 
races, who came to greet the bishop with 
their scrawny limbs smeared and glisten- 
ing with rancid butter in honor of the 
occasion. 

In the midst of this throng, so varied in 
costume and cast of features, the bishop 
came upon a gang of convicts, who, on 
their way to the railway station, had 
been mercifully allowed to await the 
passing of the good man. They were 
all clothed alike in clothes of a dull, dirt- 
brown color. About their feet hung 
loosely not very heavy chains, but so ar- 
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ranged as to prevent them from assum- 
ing but a short and shuffling gait, which 
quite precluded the possibility, if not the 
very thought, of escape. Upon the backs 
of the tunics which they wore was dyed 
in black an ace of diamonds, and their 
hair upon the left side of the head was 
almost invariably close-shaven, while on 
the other allowed to grow long, luxuriant, 
and unshorn—a most repulsive disfigure- 
ment, but which is said to prevent more 
escapes of convicts than do the detain- 
ing chains, and of course is most useful 
in identifying those who are recaptured. 
Above the ace of diamonds on the back 
of the tunie stands a number, in lieu of 
a name which the convict leaves behind 
him in the central station of the district 
to which he is assigned. Their wrists 
were, with one or two exceptions, free 
of manacles, and as he came toward 
them many stretched out their hand 
toward the stern and yet kindly face of 
the Episcopus. I was glad to see that 
as the bishop approached them (*‘ the 
unfortunates,” as is the kindly word by 
which they are known in Siberia) he 
walked more slowly, and lingered longer 
in the midst of them, and enveloped them, 
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one and all, with the same kindly, benev- 
olent look which he had for all his sheep, 
whether the fleece of their growing was 
white or black. It was a moving sight, 
one that I was glad to witness, and one 
which made me understand and credit 
all the praise I heard, wherever I went, 
and from every quarter, of the Bishop of 
Blagovechensk. 

As we approached the cathedral there 
rang out towards us a song of thanks- 
giving and a Te Deum of praise. The 
church was now quickly thronged with 
the eager worshippers, and even the great 
bare graveyard that surrounds it—with 
but a single lonely mound, the resting- 
place of some unfortunate who had in- 
deed looked from Pisgah, but was cut 
down as he walked toward the land of 
promise; this great field was far too small 
to hold the living multitudes —the many 
who will be lying there so still before 
that wilderness that opened so alluringly 
before them shall be made by their labor 
to blossom like the rose. It was a sun- 


lit scene of vigorous, hopeful pioneer life, 
over which the struggle and the defeats 
of the days that are to come could cast 
no shadow; those sombre gray days which 


are to dawn in the wilderness where the 
mighty rivers rush amid the trackless 
wastes of the tundras that have no end. 
When the formal visits to the authori- 
ties were over, and I had paid my most 
respectful salutations to three admirals, 
four generals, and two governors, with 
such despatch that no one could say, least 
of all I,which of them I had called upon 
first (for, as everywhere else in Vladivos- 
tok, there are some very nice questions 
of precedence, which have not as yet been 
arranged satisfactorily to all concerned), 
I was turned over to the care of Lieu- 
tenant S the adjutant of Admiral 
A , who was instructed to place him- 
self entirely at my disposal and to show 
me everything. S would have proved 
a delightful companion and cicerone—for 
he was a very intelligent man, with most 
engaging manners—had the admiral qual- 
ified his instruction by saying that I was 
to see only what I wanted to see. 
Admiral A had appeared to me in 
the rdle of the good Samaritan. He had 
saved me from the wretchedness of my 
hotel ashore. He had placed his luxuri- 
ous cabins, and even his bath—for there 
are no baths in Vladivostok—entirely at 
my service, and he had opened up to me 
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every source of information and avenue 
of investigation which I had been pre- 
pared to find closed against me. 
Under the guidance of Lieutenant S—. 
I was taken up every hill in and around 
Vladivostok. A demand was made upon 
me to photograph every gun and every 
battery about the place. When exhaust- 
ed nature could and would tramp no 
more, | was placed bodily upon active 
little Cossack ponies and carried up to 
the highest heights. When even these 
active quadrupeds could climb no far- 
ther, the lieutenant would cry out, 
**Smirno”—“ attention, little brothers” 
and I was carried up to the very highest 
pinnacie of the fortress upon the broad 
backs of the sturdy Russian soldiers. 
Every gun had to be photographed; for 
these were the admiral’s orders, and an 
admiral having twenty men-of-war anda 
bath-tub at his disposal was not a man 
to be trifled with. I focussed them one 
and all, though I was provident with my 
photographic material and neglected to 
change the plate; so I have one photo- 
graph of all the guns that command the 
entrance to the Gibraltar of the Pacific. 
We spent one day on horseback, riding 
over the hills behind the port, where the 
troops were living in the summer camps. 
There were at least 25,000 men under can- 
vas. They could have all been accommo- 
dated, and very comfortably too, in the 
brick barracks near the town, which had 
just been completed, but it was thought 
preferable, for fear of an outbreak of 
cholera, to keep them in detached camps 
back in the hills. They lived exactly as 
though they were engaged in active cam- 
paign service, fifteen men in a tent, with 
a turf wall three feet high around it, and 
a deep ditch beyond to drain away the 
rains. We dined at the common soldiers’ 
mess, with a regiment of riflemen com- 
posed exclusively of Siberians recruited 
from the neighborhood of Irkutsk. They 
were splendid-looking fellows, tall, lean, 
big framed, sharp eyed, ideal riflemen. 
Place was made for us in one of their 
tents, and as evening came they brought 
us our rations, fished out of huge cal- 
drons suspended upon gigantic wooden 
cranes, in the open space, over charcoal 
fires. This was she, or cabbage soup. It 
was cooked in these great caldrons, deep 
enough to drown a man in. Then we 
had boiled beef and rye bread, washed 
down with kvass,a weak but not unpala- 
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table beer. Indeed, I remember this din- 
ner as being one of the most satisfying I 
enjoyed during my visit to Siberia, out- 
side of Vladivostok. 

The Russians believe in music, particu- 
larly mechanical music; and whether it 
be to keep up their spirits or to depress 
them to the level of their dreary sur- 
roundings in Siberia I do not know, but 
I know that the water-organs and the or- 
chestrions, which play every nightin every 
Siberian inn, from dinner until well on 


towards breakfast, possess a reper- 


tory of such mournful dirges as 
serve to drive the restless traveller 
mad. This is the 

only provision that 

is made for the en- 
tertainment of the 
traveller by the Si- 

berian innkeeper, 

and it never runs 

out. Then in Vla 
divostok every ad 

miral, every gov- 

ernor, and every 
general has his private 
and particular band, which 
plays in his private garden 
every afternoon; and then 
there are other unattached 
and unauthorized bands, 
some to the manner born, 
some free lances of har- 
mony from Bohemia and 
from Germany, who, meet- 
ing you on the street, give you a spon- 
taneous serenade, if you be not careful to 
droop your eyes demurely when you see 
them approach. The streets swarm with 
stalwart officers, who do not seem over- 
busy; and, in truth, there is not much to 
do in the town but go to the elub for an 
occasional glass of vodka and a zakuska, 
which means a ‘‘snack,”’ and which, fork 
in hand, you pick and choose, according 
to your taste, from a sideboard filled with 
such condiments as caviare, salt fish, and 
pickles. 

In the afternoon the meeting-place of 
the idle was the Hotel of the Golden Horn, 
decidedly the sporting centre of the new 
metropolis. Here was in progress a bill- 
iard tournament, between the chaplains 
of the war-vessels anchored in the harbor, 
which lasted ten days, and had official so- 
ciety worked up to the highest pitch of 
excitement. 

In the evening we had opera or drama; 
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that is, not to choose from, but one day 
opera and the next day drama. Both 
were produced by a company of the Breth- 
ren of the Pear-Orchard, as the Chinese 
eall actors, who had crossed Siberia all 
the way from the Ural, by tarantass and 
by sledge, and had performed with equal 
success before the miscellaneous audiences 
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of the prairie, mining and river towns, in 
barrack, barn, flat-boat, and convict camp. 
The theatre was large and bare, distine- 
tively Vladivostokian in all its appoint- 
ments. The stage filled one end of the 
great hall, and the bar was crowded into 
the other three sides. On the evening I 
visited the theatre the Camellian Lady of 
Dumas was produced, and the fair hero- 
ine, when in the last stages of consump- 
tion, ranted and roared about the stage in 
a voice which would have done credit to 
a drill-sergeant or a drum-major; then she 
died with her boots on—boots that might 
have been worn by a Cossack ataman, 
and which protruded under the curtain 
long after it had been mercifully drawn 
over the other sad features of the scene: 
and the orchestrion played—a happy coin- 
cidence, for, once started, these machines, 
as I found on more than one occasion, 
pass quite beyond the control of their 
care-taker—as the Camellian lady died, the 
orchestrion played the ‘‘ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer. 
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One afternoon I boarded the express 
which runs three times a week over the 
extreme eastern section of the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway. It travels at a very sober 
gait over the three hundred miles which 
lie between Vladivostok and Iman, where 
begins the river navigation that leads 
to the Amur. The slow rate of speed 
maintained on this section of the great 
road matter of choice, but of 
necessity. A very great portion of the 
line runs through low-lying marsh-lands, 
which the Siberians call boloto. What- 
ever the exact formation of the land may 
be, it forms one of the most exaspera- 
ting obstacles with which the builders of 
railways have ever been confronted. In 
places the marsh partakes of the nature 
of quicksand, and it is impossible to make 
a firm foundation. No sooner are the 
rails laid than they sink out of sight, and 
in some instances drift away. Efforts 


is not a 
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have been made to securely anchor the 
road-bed, but hitherto without any very 


decided success. For many hours we did 
not move along at more than five or six 
miles an hour, and often not quite so 
fast. This is the discouraging result af- 
ter the road has been in operation for 
four years, and I do not think the rate 
of speed will ever be greatly increased ; 
certainly not in the immediate future. 
The trains, as at present made up, are 
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of course neither models of comfort nor 
of cleanliness, which is not surprising, as 
they are intended almost exclusively for 
the use of soldiers and of emigrants: but 
the traveller who proposes to make a trip 
across Asia when the great highway real 
ly is completed need not be discouraged, 
because very much better arrangements 
are promised against the time when the 
through passengers from St. Petersburg 
to the Pacific shall present themselves in 
sufficient numbers to make better treat 
ment at once necessary and profitable. 

The trains are composed simply of 
third-class carriages, with now and then 
a second-class coupé, which, however, dif- 
fers in little from the third-class com 
partment, and is invariably reserved for 
some high official of the army, or an in 
specting engineer travelling up and down 
the line. The carriages are long, about 
the length of American cars, with pas 

sageways from end to 
end, but running down 
oneside, and not through 
the middle. They are 
divided into sections, in 
shape and area very 
much like those of our 
Puliman cars; but here 
the resemblance ends. 
Upon either side of 
the section is a bench, 
upon which, in the day- 
time, the passengers sit. 
The benches are 
seated, very comforta- 
ble and cool. At night 
the cushion backs of 
the benches are pulled 
down, and form a not 
over-luxurious bunk. 
Such accommodations 
as these, the persecu- 
tion of the mosquitoes, 
and the suffocating want 
of air—because, owing 
to the number and the 
size of the sparks and cinders which 
the wood-burning locomotives throw off, 
it is quite impossible to keep the win- 
dows open, least of all while you are 
asleep—all tend to make a night journey 
on the Trans-Siberian anything but rest 
ful. 

At Nikolskoye, about seventy miles 
from the Pacific, I stopped for the night. 
It is a great military centre, and always 
has been recognized as a strong strategic 


cane- 
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point. There are fortifications, ruined 
and dilapidated, out upon the prairie near 
the town, which have been pronounced 
to be the handiwork of Tamerlane or 
Genghis Khan. The two days I spent 
there passed uneventfully. I had my first 
ride in a tarantass, and found it rather 
tame; most unexpected! y so, as Nikolskoye 
is famed all through eastern Siberia for 
the speed and breeding of its post-horses; 
but I found that the horse of galvanized 
steel had taken the spirit out of the fa- 
mous animals of the Ukraine breed, and 
had I allowed myself but for a moment 
to regard my post-horses as legitimate 
descendants of this celebrated strain, the 
story of Mazeppa would for me have be- 
come ridiculous for all time. Still, the 
experience was interesting; and a great 
many years ago, in the good old times 
for the Siberian horse, when he was corn- 
fed and did not have to browse in the by- 
ways and lanes of the towns, tarantass 
posting must have been fascinating to a 
degree. My izvozchik, who had an idea 
of staging the experience well, made me 
get into the tarantass before the horses 
were brought out from the stable, or were 
even harnessed; because this is one of 
the vanishing customs of the old posting- 
days, and, as he assured me, it was a cus- 
tom that was based upon wise precaution ; 
for in those days, if you did not get into 
the tarantass before the horses were traced 
up, you never would have the chance; for 
on the moment they were attached they 
were off and away like an arrow from 


the bow, like a bullet from the barrel, like 
a bolt from the blue. None of these sim- 
iles are mine, but belong to my driver, 
who must accept all responsibility for 
their truthfulness. I can only say that, 
whatever the actual experience may have 
been, it was very pleasant to hear of 
these mad gallops and stirring breathless 
rides as we crept over the prairie, with 
our heavy grass-fed nags ambling along 
ata rate of speed which was soothing to 
the nerves of the passenger, and certainly 
not distressing to the horses. 

But the strangest vehicle and the most 
uncomfortable method of transportation 
that I have ever become acquainted with 
by practical experience is what the Rus- 
sians, or rather the Siberians, call a ‘‘sit- 
astride,” to which I was introduced on the 
following afternoon. Imagine, if you 
will, one of those long bodiless contriv- 
ances used in lumber countries to carry 
logs from the river, with a distance of 
some thirty or forty feet and only a single 
connecting pole between the front and the 
rear axles and you will have avery good 
idea of t:e Siberian sit-astride, only, of 
course, it is not half so long. From the 
front axle there runs a narrow plank, 
sometimes tufted and cushioned, but gen- 
erally not, upon which the luckless pas- 
senger is expected to straddle, and let his 
legs dangle in the dust of the road be- 
neath him. After a very short ride, and 
when his toes have come in sharp con- 
tact with the prominent bowlders of the 
road, the traveller will naturally assume 
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the only attitude in which it is possible to 
sit astride with safety. You must short- 
en your stirrups, as it were—though you 
have no stirrups, and no bridle, and no- 
thing to hold on by; but you can grip the 
boards with your knees, as one might 
cling to a bucking horse, and then you 
are safe, if far from comfortable, and 
must grin and bear it. 

While experimenting upon this strange 
frontier vehicle we trotted gayly up a 
steep hill some four miles across the 
prairie from the town—that is, the great 
shaft-horse and his frisky mate, who ran 
by his side ** loose,” according to the Sibe- 
rian custom—trotted along gayly, while I 
hung on, soberly determined that if ever 
I reached the inn alive, I never would 
wander abroad again upon the sit-astride. 
Suddenly, with a bump and a jolt, we 
came abruptly to a standstill, and I fol- 
lowed the izvozchik’s whip to where he 
was pointing to the plain below. It was 
white with tents. How many there were 
standing there I shall never know, as the 
evening closed in, and when I had counted 
a thousand I lost my count in the dusk: 
but there were still many, very many, 
more. It was a summer camp, and there 
were anywhere from 15,000 to 20,000 sol- 
diers lying here perdu, where their pres- 
ence was as little suspected, where they 
were as secluded, as somewhere in the 
heart of Africa. I afterwards learned 
that this was but one of the three in- 
trenched camps around Nikolskoye, and 
not the largest. The men-were leading 
the life of soldiers on active service, and 
were ready for mobilization, to the last 
button. 

To Iman we made better speed. There 
was less of the shaking swamp-land, and 
the road-bed was altogether in better con- 
dition. The last 125 miles we made in 
about eleven hours, which was consid- 
ered an excellent performance. 

Iman was the most dreary of the Sibe- 
rian settlements I visited, and I was only 
too glad to leave it, on the morning fol- 
lowing my arrival, upon a handsome iron 
steamer, built in Belgium, and especially 
constructed for the navigation of Sibe- 
rian rivers, and brought out in sections 
to Asia. 

Within an hour after embarking we 
had passed out from the narrow and shal- 
low waters of the Iman into the Ussuri, a 
much more majestic stream. My fellow- 
passengers were principally officers of the 


civil and military administration, goin, 
to their various destinations, or return 
ing to Europe on leave. There were noi 
a few miners from the gold regions of 
Blagovechensk, and trappers and hunt 
ers who were going to the country of the 
Lena. 

For two days and a night we ran al 
most directly north, stopping every two 
or three hours at a log wharf on the right 
bank of the river, from which a straggling 
Cossack settlement could be seen. The 
inhabitants of these stanitzas all wore 
uniforms, with cap, and sometimes the 
number of the regiment or detachment 
of Cossacks to which they belonged. 
They were ruled by a starosta, or captain, 
and evidently the most stringent military 
law was in force. The west side of the 
river, Chinese territory, was wholly un- 
inhabited—that is, so far as Chinese are 
concerned. The Cossacks have the habit 
of crossing the river into Chinese terri- 
tory, and pasturing their cattle in the low 
meadow-lands, and raising crops of hay 
there. Now and again we came to a vil- 
lage of the native Gilyaki or Goldi, in- 
ferior races that are disappearing before 
their vigorous supplanters like snow be- 
fore the sun. Now and again we would 
meet a flotilla of these little people pad- 
dling mysteriously along, dressed in their 
clothing made of salmon-skins, and their 
hats of birch bark, but they did not give 
us often an opportunity for a close inspec- 
tion. The moment the sound of the pow- 
erful revolving screw which propelled us 
fell upon their ears they would put all 
their force into their paddles, and dis- 
appear from sight under the trees that 
fringe the banks. The first night out 
from Iman we met a steamer towing five 
or six steel barges, upon each of which 
there must have been 500 soldiers. For 
five or ten minutes both steamers slowed 
up, and there took place the usual dem- 
onstration, which is the dipping of col- 
ors, the exchange of gruff hurrahs for 
Russia and for the Czar, and then we 
kept on our journey north, and the sol- 
diers on toward the south, while for near- 
ly half an hour after they had disap- 
peared in the darkness we could hear the 
great chorus of their song. On the sec- 
ond evening we came upon another and 
still mere characteristic scene of the coun- 
try. It was a construction camp in the 
midst of the wilderness, where, lighted by 
pine knots and torches of turpentine, we 
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could see thousands and thousands of men 
at work, pushing on with the great rail- 
way which is to connect the capital of 
Russia with the Pacific. 

The conversation I enjoyed with the 
passengers on board was of an interest- 
ing and often of a surprising character. 
I found that your Siberian Russian re- 
gards our people, particularly our people 
of the Pacific slope, with very much the 
same consideration which we have for the 
unfortunate and never sufficiently to be 
pitied denizens of Great Britain and Eu- 
rope. It will be of interest to the people 
of the Pacific slope to know that twen- 
ty years from now all the bread they 
eat and all their salmon will come from 
Siberia, and that if Siberia should not 
care to send her produce to California 
and to Oregon the people of those States 
will have to starve. 

On the third morning after leaving 
Iman, just when the journey, despite the 
beauty of the river, and the ever-changing 
varied scenery of its banks, was begin- 
ning to pall upon me, I was awakened by 
the sound of a thousand hammers beating 
against steel plates; and when I looked 
out of the window I saw we had arrived 
at Khabarovka, and were passing the 
great ship-yard, where steamers have been 
built for the purpose of navigating the 
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Sungaru, and other Siberian rivers wh). 
enter Cliina in their course, 

Khabarovka, this great Siberian ci 
of the future, the St. Louis of this coun 
try, which is to become the great port of 
transshipment for goods going to and pro 
duce coming from all the lands that ar 
reached by the waterways of the Amur 
the Ussuri, and the Sungaru. is not pre 
possessing upon first view. It is a long. 
straggling collection of little hamlets, con 
nected by a few muddy roads; the dis 
tances are magnificent, and suggest tliat 
the builders of the city have built for the 
next and not for the present century, and 
are endued with a very sanguine appre- 
ciation of the probable importance of the 
place in the generations to come. 

There was a charm and freshness in 
the life of this rude settlement at the 
junction of the great Siberian rivers 
which I know not how to express. But I 
know that a day in Khabarovka was as 
exhilarating to my mind as a plunge in 
ice-cold water proves to one accustomed 
to the tepid enervating baths of the lazy 
East. Here our race and our people, our 
civilization and our religion, though trans- 
planted, to be sure, have come to strike 
deep root, to grow, to broaden and expand, 
and though exotic, they give every pros- 
pect of a permanent, vigorous growth, 
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Here the Europeans do not come and go, 
hurried travellers through strange lands, 
or traders who work and toil and plan 
and scheme, and then some day sail away, 
never to return again. In the English 
and French, the Spanish and the Portu- 
guese, and in tle Dutch possessions, though 
in a less degree, 

the white men 

follow each oth- 

er, flight after 

flight, like ducks 

who seek the low- 

lying paddy-lands 

where the wild 

celery grows and 

fly away when 

they have eaten 

their fill. 

But here there 
are no transients; 
these settlers will 
never go back to Russia, 
but they will draw Rus- 
sia to them in closer 
union with every decade. 

These pioneers are great 

sturdy fellows, capable of 

bringing the rude land, 

which has been so long 

a waste, into subjection, 

and then to make it pro 

duce; from their loins 

will spring a race of men born to Eastern 
conditions, who will control and people 
this continent as far south as it is habita- 
ble for men of our race; and certainly that 
rast country from the Amur to the Yel- 
low River, and perhaps as far south as the 
Yang-tze, is as suitable for the conditions 
of life of the Russians as are the Middle 
States for us; and their women, too, are 
women fit for the duties, the responsibili- 
ties, and the emergencies of frontier life 
great, deep-chested women, strong and 
quick of limb, wearing spurs, and using 
them, too, as they straddle their ponies 
man like, and gallop down the unpaved 
streets to do a little ‘‘ shopping,” with 
great masses of flaxen hair falling down 
over their shoulders; and when at home, 
what a number of babies there are cling- 
ing to their short skirts! 

There are no windows, no glass, and 
no shutters as yet in the town, with the 
exception of a few residences of officials. 
In the humble dwellings of log and plank 
and mud which are springing up in 
hundreds with mushroom rapidity, these 
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luxuries are unknown, so the intimate 
life of the home is open to those who 
walk the streets, as I did, studying the 
present situation, and drawing from it 
a horoscope of the future. The women 
went about their household duties bright 
and fresh and hopeful, and wearing the 
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neat white apron and the many-colored 
velvet petticoats, and with gay kerchiefs 
twisted around their heads and hair; and I 
remember so vividly one of these homely 
scenes, which I will endeavor to describe, 
however imperfectly, because I believe 


that it reveals the essence of the leaven 
with which Russia is working miracles in 
East Asia to-day. It was evening, under 
the smiling image of the Ikon, the pro- 
tecting saint, which, smiling down upon 
the humble bed and board of the colo- 
nists, faces towards the door, as ever in 
a Russian home, so that whoever enters 
may know that he lias come among those 
who believe, and who work and rest under 
the protection of his covenant. The house 
before me was very small, belonging evi- 
dently to the very poor among the colo- 
nists; it was unfinished, as there were 
still many weeks before the season of the 
great cold, and through the windows and 
incomplete walls I could not help seeing, 
as I passed, the intimate life of the pioneer 
family. Two little children sat upon 
logs upturned to serve as chairs, before a 
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rough-lewn table; the mother, with grave 
and gentle face, was cutting them slices 
of their daily bread, so difficult to earn, so 
sweet to give, and, as I passed on, the fa- 
ther of the household came in from his 
work, covered with dust, and placed his 
great hand upon the little heads; then he 
kissed their buttery mouths, and the good 
wife sang happily a soug of the Volga. 

The construction of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway has proceeded with great rapid- 
ity. Some of the obstacles which had to 
be overcome are so obvious that it is 
needless to speak of them—such as the 
immense distances; the absence of all pre- 
vious ways of communication and trans- 
portation ; the absence of labor, which had 
to be brought, as well as the materials 
used in the construction, from afar; the 
rigorous climate, and the almost absolute 
want of the necessities of life along the 
line of this great highway. The length 
of this the longest railroad in the world 
is set down upon the official chart at 
9876 versts, or 10,500 kilometres.* The 
railways across our continent are not 
more than half this length, and the 

* A kilometre is about two-thirds of a mile; a 
verst is 3501 feet. 
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Trans-Caspian, which has been built so 
rapidly, is not over 1500 kilometres. The 
work was divided into five zones, or sec 
tions, of construction, of which three have 
been completed, one nearly so, and the 
fourth section, that running along the 
Amur through the river provinces, 2000 
versts in length, has not been even com 
menced. The work upon this, the least 
important section of road, is awaiting the 
developments of the political situation in 
the East; and in the mean time, for at least 
six months in the year, when the river is 
not frozen, the transportation of men and 
war materials, and even freight, by the 
river boats, is quite as inexpensive and 
almost as expeditious as by rail. The 
following table will fairly show the pres- 
ent status of the work: 


1400 versts, 
1660 “ 
.1290 *“ 
+» 000 * 
ee 


Ist zone, Western 

2d =“ Central 

38d 0 “*~—s Trans- Baikal... 
4th “ Amur Provinces . 
5th “ Ussuri and Pacific. . 


The western section begins at Tchelia- 
binsk, which is the official head station 
of the line, and runs to Tomsk, a distance 


of 1400 versts. Of course Teleliabinsk is 
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well beyond the water-shed of the Ural, 
and the line that runs from Perm to Eka- 
terinburg is really a section of the Trans- 
Siberian, and should be considered as 
such; but as it was connected with the 
European system in the time of Alexander 
[II., and before the colossal road across 
Asia had been decided upon, it is not so 
designated. 

To reach this great railway from Eu- 
rope, you can go from Moscow by the 
Volga steamers to Tcheliabinsk or to Sa- 
mara—a voyage which is most agreeable 
in the summer months; or you can go by 
railway, a journey of 1984 versts, 
which is made in eighty hours. 

At Tcheliabinsk, the central depot 
of the eastern end of the line, the 
greatest activity prevails. All 
along this part of the line the sta 
tions are large and comfortable, 
and there are very passable buf- 
fets. Through trains are run- 
ning both east and 
west three times a 
week, and accom- 
modation trains 


once a day in each 
direction; and this 
is the schedule upon 
all the completed 


sections or divi- 
sions of the road. 

You can travel 
from Tcheliabinsk 
to Omsk in forty-five hours, 
and you will have then spent 
one hundred and twenty-five 
hours in actual travel from 
Moscow. The trains are 
made up of carriages in the 
American style, and with 
sleepers. These latter are somewhat 
primitive. Just before the arrival at 
Omsk you cross the Irtish, one of the 
great Siberian rivers. The building of 
this bridge, and its protection against 
the danger of ice gorges, proved one of 
the most difficult engineering problems 
of the work. Upon this section the 
rails are laid directly upon sand beds, 
not upon sleepers, and this departure 
from custom in railway construction is 
a pronounced success, The railway now 
goes east to cross the Obi, some one hun- 
dred versts‘south of Tomsk, which is con- 
nected by a “‘ feeder,” or annex, which is 
now completed. Of course the work 
could not have been prosecuted with 
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such rapidity had it not been for the fact 
that almost on the whole line grading to 
any extent was unnecessary. Ope of the 
engineers told me that upon level ground 
one of the construction trains was able 
to place the rails at the rate of three 
versts, and sometimes even as many as 
six versts,a day. Of course the road-bed, 
under these favorable circumstances, has 
cost nothing, and was made almost ex- 
clusively with pick and shovel. The 
work has been let out in small sections 
to contractors, and in the summer of 1896, 
when the most feverish activity prevailed 
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all along the line, there were two hundred 
thousand men at work upon the uncom- 
pleted section. From Krasnoyarsk and 
Irkutsk the work has been pushed on 
‘rapidly. The ground has been levelled 
and the rails have been laid more than 
half-way to Lake Baikal. This region is 
well wooded, an obvious advantage, and 
though there are four or five rivers to be 
bridged, the longest wil] not be over three 
hundred yards in length. In the third 
zone, that of the trans- Baikal region, there 
are special difficulties to be overcome, 
and the plan by which, this will be at- 
tempted has not been definitely decided 
upon. The greatest of these difficulties 
is how to cross Lake Baikal, which is 
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seven hundred kilometres long and eighty 
in breadth. It is now crossed by trans- 
ports, or ferries; but the currents of this 
lake, which is probably the reservoir of 
several subterranean rivers, are so trea- 
cherous that navigation is extremely un- 
certain, not to say dangerous. Many of 
the engineers to whom I spoke upon the 
subject stated that if boats were construct- 
ed to carry the trains and cars across the 
lake, as is done in America, they would 
be very careful not to travel on them. 
The alternate route, however, around tlie 
south shore of the lake, presents equal 
difficulties. The soil is of voleanie for- 
mation, and cut up by towering moun- 
tains and deep gullies. To carry a rail- 
road over such a country would cost 
many million dollars a mile. East of 
the lake the country changes entirely in 
its character. You leave behind you the 
country of the plains and the valley of 
the Obi, with its temperate climate, which 
is so suitable for the cultivation of wheat 
and other cereals. Trans-Baikalia, the 
province we enter upon now, is a pas- 
toral country, where horses, horned cattle, 
and sheep are raised profitably and in 
large numbers. All the rails and sleep- 
ers for this section have to be brought 
out from Europe by sea to Nikolaifsk, 
While the 


then in barges up the Amur. 
Russian engineers in charge of the work 
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are more sanguine, I do not believe that 
this section of the railway will be com 
pleted before the year 1901. From Baika 
to Stretensk the line crosses the Yab 
loni Mountains without a tunnel, and wit), 
an ascent of only fifteen millimetres to 
the metre in the steepest places. 

The fourth zone, that from Stretensk to 
Khabarovka, has, as I have already stated 
not been commenced. That the main 
road of the Trans-Siberian will ultimately 
be built from Stretensk or Blagovechensk 
straight across Manchuria is probable; 
this will prove a great economy, and it 
of course possesses great political advan 
tages over the route as at present sur 
veved. 

From this point, Stretensk, it requires 
four or five days to descend the Amur 
to Blagovechensk, which is already a 
prosperous town, the centre of a great 
mining region; it will, in my opinion, 
when the trans- Manchurian railway is 
completed, become a still greater city 
perhaps the greatest mart of its kind in 
Siberia—for in all probability this will 
become the Siberian depot of the new 
road to the sea across Chinese territory. 
Blagovechensk likes to be called the San 
Francisco of Siberia, and points with 
pardonable pride to a very floating and 
a very mixed population of thirty thou- 
sand souls and an Institute Pasteur. 


A GOLDI'S HOUSE AND DOG-HOUSE. 


The detached chimney is from the khang. by which houses are warmed in winter. 
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From here to Khabarovka, down the 
river, four or five days are required, 
and here we reach the fifth zone of the 
great railway, which is now completed 
and in operation along the whole dis- 
tance to the Pacific, about seven hundred 
and thirty versts. 

With characteristic detachment of peo- 
ple who do so many great things that 
they have no time to talk of their ex- 
ploits, I found the Russians with whom 
I came in contact more inclined to talk 
concerning their new and darling pro- 
ject, the Manchurian railway, than of the 
Trans-Siberian, which is for all practical 
purposes completed. The Russian engi- 
neers who served upon the Siberian work 
were proceeding to their new field of ac- 
tivity and of actual conquest in Manchu- 
ria, escorted by large squadrons of Cos- 
sacks, which, of course, impressed tlie 
practical Chinese with a sense of their 
importance and their power. Indeed, the 
position of Russia to-day in northern 
China is practically that of a suzerain 
power. This proposed railroad is to be 
built under a concession to the so-called 
Russo-Chinese Bank of Peking and Shang- 
hai. In this matter the bank is merely 


acting as the agent of the Asiatic depart- 


ment of the Russian government, and it 
was pushed forward to lessen the loss of 
prestige to the Peking government, to 
save ‘‘ face,” so dear to the Chinese, and 
perhaps also for the purpose of mystify- 
ing the representatives of the other pow- 
ers in Peking, who were also clamorous 
for railway concessions. Perhaps eigh- 
teen months will be required before the 
preliminary surveys can be completed; 
indeed, the line of this new railway is not 
finally determined upon. The probable 
route crosses the Chinese frontier to the 
south of Staro and Tsuruhaitu, thence to 
Khailar across the Khin-gan Mountains, 
down the right bank of the Chol to 
Cholkhoton, then down the west side of 
the Sungaru to Kirin, crossing the Nonni 
at Tsitsihar. 

It is hoped by the enthusiastic to con- 
clude the construction of the trans-Man- 
churian railway within five years, but, in 
my opinion, there is very little likelihood 
of this hope being realized. Kirin and 
Tsitsihar, being the chief commercial cen- 
tres of the country, have also become the 
scene of the greatest activity in the con- 
struction of the road. Ultimately, it is 
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rumored, a branch line will be built from 
Tsitsihar to Blagovechensk; but very lit- 
tle is said about this road, for then it 
would appear to the Chinese, as is the 
case in fact, that the trans-Manchurian 
is being built, in the first place, solety to 
give the Russians an alternate and a bet- 
ter way of communication to the Pacific 
and the China Sea. 

Whatever may occur in later years, 
the first commercial result of the Trans- 
Siberian will be to open up new markets 
which have hitherto been inaccessible, 
rather than, as is apprehended in some 
quarters, a deluge of the world with raw 
materials by means of this new channel 
of commerce. These sanguine expecta- 
tions of the production of Siberia will 
doubtless be realized some day, but not 
so soon as is expected. The Siberian 
will first figure as a good purchaser and 
a long customer in the markets of the 
world before he makes his bow as a com- 
petitor, and by that time the conditions 
of consumption and of trade may have so 
adjusted themselves that he will be glad- 
ly welcomed rather than repelled. East 
of Irkutsk to-day Siberia is open to the 
trade of the world, with none, or next to 
none, of the tariff restrictions which are 
enforced in other portions of the empire. 


This freedom of trade is recognized by the 
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government as more favorable to the de- 
velopment and growth of its new em- 
pire on the Pacific, and the protective sys- 
tem will not be introduced for many years 
to come. 

I came in contact, during my stay in 
Siberia, with many of the responsible offi- 
cers in the management of the road, and 
I know how very modest their expecta- 
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tions are of its financial features. It 
hoped by them that when the road is con 
pleted three express trains a week wi 
run from St. Petersburg to the Pacific 
and vice versa, in nine or ten days 
They hope that when travellers fron 
London to China and Japan find that by 
taking the Russian railway they would 
save two weeks, they cannot fail to 
obtain a large share of this passenge: 
traffic. During certain seasons of the 
year, when the heat of the Suez loup is 
unbearable, they think that the real over 
land route will nearly monopolize all 
travellers bound for places east and nort) 
of Singapore. This preference for the 
northern railway, they claim, would be 
increased by the outbreaks of plague and 
cholera, which would seem to have be 
come almost endemic in some of the ports, 
such as Bombay, Penang, Singapore, Sai 
gon, and Hong-kong, where the steamers 
touch. They further expect to monopo 
lize the carrying trade to Europe of all 
those products of the East which are not 
large in bulk and are costly in propor- 
tion to their weight, upon which, in con- 
sequence, the insurance is dear. Under 
these circumstances the quickness of the 
railroad journey would prove so great an 
advantage as to overcome tle disparity 
between the freight rates by sea and land, 
the latter of necessity having to be the 
more costly. The present rate for passen- 
ger traffic in Siberia is very low, but by 
the tariff which is already drawn up, and 
is to be put into force when the railway 
is completed, promises the cheapest trav- 
elling known to the world. First class 
from St. Petersburg to the Pacifie will 
be 90 rubles; second class at 65 rubles, 
and third class at 35 rubles. Over each 
division of the road in operation one lo- 
‘al and freight train is run daily in each 
direction, and an express train every oth- 
er day also in both directions. Of course 
the through traffic, in passengers as well 
as freight, over the still uncompleted road, 
is at present very small; but, with only 
the local patronage, it has been found 
profitable to work the road upon this 
schedule at least, not only without Joss, 
but with a small margin of profit. The 
section from Tcheliabinsk to Omsk, which 
has been the longest in operation, is al- 
ready paying handsomely, and carried for 
the last four months of 1896 two hundred 
and thirty-one thousand passengers. 
While the Russians know that com- 
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merce follows the flag by land as well as 
by sea, and while they foresee the revo- 
lution in commerce and trade which the 
completion of the Trans-Siberian cannot 
fail to bring about, the purpose of the 
construction is quite different. The pri- 
mary object of 
this colossal en- 
terprise was to 
secure a high- 
way for the rap- 
id and unimpeded 
transport of sol 
diers and mate- 
rials from Euro- 
pean Russia to 
Viadivostok, all 
the way in Rus- 
sian territory,and 
safe and secure 
from the attack 
of enemies. Vla- 
divostok, or the 
more southern 
port that may 
supplant it in the 
near future, was 
destined by Rus- 
sian statecraft to 
become not only 
the terminus of 
the great railroad, but an impregnable 
base and a harbor of refuge for the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Pacific. Such having been 
the project, it is not surprising that the 
curiosity of the world at large, and more 
particularly of those countries having 
direct interests in the politics of the far 
East, is more aroused by the military than 
the other aspects of this part of the world, 
so completely changed by this great con- 
struction. On my return from Siberia, 
it was my experience that nine out of 
every ten questions that were addressed 
me had reference to the changes which 
the completion of the great road would 
bring about in Russia’s military capacity 
and efficiency. In summer, I believe, Rus- 
sia could mobilize an army of 200,000 men 
within two weeks upon any given point 
of the frontier of China or Korea. 

The Siberian railway having now be- 
come an accomplished fact, public atten- 
tion in Russia and throughout the East 
is very much preoccupied with the pro- 
posed Chinese Eastern railway, which, 
running across Manchuria, is to connect 
the Trans-Siberian system with the great 
markets of Manchuria, and probably ter- 
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minate at Ta-lien-wan, or at some other 
point upon the open waters of the Yellow 
Sea. The ground has already been broken 
for this railway at Stanitza Paltanskaya, 
in Russian territory, and the sharp wedge 
that is soon to awaken the sleeping oyster 
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and pry open the shell of China is being 
rapidly pushed forward. 

Russia has now in fact, if not in style, 
the virtual position of suzerain over Chi- 
na, and in many of the northern prov- 
inces she openly exercises the rights and 


duties of sovereignty. Whatever the fate 
of the Russian fleet in the Pacifie may be, 
in the event of the long-expected conflict 
breaking out, and in view of the probable 
alliance of the fleets of Japan and Eng- 
land, it ean be said, without fear of con- 
tradiction from any one at all conversant 
with the existing condition, that there is 
no military force from the frozen Arctic 
to the frontier of Siam and the Hima- 
layas which could stand for a moment be- 
fore the armies which Russia now holds 
in a state of constant readiness upon the 
frontier of China, nor is there any Eu- 
ropean power able or willing to place on 
the east coast of Asia an army that could 
cope with Rusia. In this part of the 
world she to-day occupies a position of 
absolute military supremacy. The frank 
recognition of this fact is a necessary 
preliminary to a comprehension of the 
situation. 
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I, 

PINION in Old Chester was divided 
( as to the propriety of Dr. Lavendar’s 
course in assisting Osear King to run 
away with Miss Ferris’s niece; most of 
the new people thought, ‘‘ considering the 
circumstances,” that he had been quite 
right; but some of the old people were 
affronted. said to his 
sister, his cold mouth curling back from 
his yellow teeth: 

“Tf Thad a daughter I would put an 
injunetion on James Lavendar for safety. 
I don’t know but what I'll do it anyhow, 
on your account, Hannah; you're such a 
lovely creature! Jim Shields will be run- 
ning off with you, the first thing I 
know.” 


Judge Morrison 


The poor old maid had never grown 
callous to her brother's gibes, and redden- 
ed slowly under her leathery, wrinkled 
skin; but she said to herself, ‘‘ Dr. Laven- 
dar was right!” 

Mrs. Dale was “ painfully astonished” ; 
and Mrs. Barkley said that **‘ Dr. Laven- 
dar did not consider the example to youth ; 
still, she would always believe in the prob- 
ity of James Lavendar’s motives, no mat- 
ter what happened.” 

‘*For my part,” said Jim Shields to his 
brother. ‘‘I consider the dominie acces- 
sory before the crime; but, Lord, Horace, 
I hope he won't reform in case anybody 
should undertake to run away with An- 
nie!” 

As for Annie Shields herself, she ap- 
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proved of Dr. Lavendar, and said so 
courageously right and left. Yet, dear 
me! what a difference the personal ele- 
ment does make in matters of judgment! 
When Dr. Lavendar put his finger in 
Annie's pie, how it altered her belief in 
the old man! 

Annie was the. twins’. niece — ‘‘the 
twins” being Horace and James Shields, 
who lived on Main Street, next door to 
the post-office. Only once had there been 
any rival in the affection of these two 
old men for each other, and that was so 
long ago that they had both forgotten it. 
‘Passing the love of women,” Dr. Lav- 
endar said once of that silent, dogged 
dévotion that kept little Mr. Horace at 
James’s elbow, to be eyes to the blind and 
feet to the lame; for the elder brother 
(the elder by some twenty minutes) had 
been a paralytic since he was thirty-five, 
and a little later an illness had stolen his 
sight. Butin spite of what he called his 
‘‘eussed body,” Jim Shields was the heart 
and mind of the Shields household; he 
directed and protected his twin; bossed 
him and bullied him (at least so Old 
Chester said), but always with a curious 
and touching tenderness. As for old 
Mr. Horace, he simply lived for James. 

Into this absorbed household came, 
when she was thirty, the daughter of a 
younger brother who had died abroad. 
She had found instantly in poor, sleepy, 
behind-the-times Old Chester a hundred 
interests: the town needed a library— 
the money must be raised for it; ‘‘ the 
poor Smiths’” second girl was an unde- 
veloped genius-—-she must be sent to a 
school of design, so that she might be- 
come a great artist; the shiftless Todds 
only had meat three times a week-——they 
must be properly fed; it was horrible to 
think of such destitution! Dr.-T.aven- 
dar reminded her that if a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat; but Annie 
had a different theory—-at least in re- 
gard to the man’s family. Indeed, it 
must be admitted that this warm-hearted, 
energetic woman had a good many the- 
ories, and she talked about them until 
ail Old Chester found her just a little 
fatiguing. As for the twins, at first the 
presence of their strong, happy, vital niece 
was bewildering; then, her apprehension 
of the situation, her dramatic appreciation 
of the helplessness of one uncle and the 
gentleness of the other, the way in which 
she threw herself into their interests, and 
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claimed and commanded a share in their 
lives, the way in which she served them, 
with almost passionate devotion, made the 
two old men first amazed, and then flat- 
tered, and then dependent. That was 
when Annie was thirty; by-and-by, when 
she was nearly forty, when for almost ten 
years she had decided what would make 
them comfortable, what would amuse 
them, what they needed for health and 
happiness (and decided wisely, too), the 
two old brothers may have had opinions 
which they did not share with the world. 
It is possible that they were tired of being 
‘interesting ”; that James, who had a 
large nose and a big, powerful head, 
wearied of being told (and having other 
people told) how clever he was, and how 
dear and good and patient—‘' though he 
will use naughty words sometimes,” An- 
nie would say, laughing. Old Mr. Horace 
used to wince, and open and shut his eyes 
rapidly, when Annie declared, her own 
pretty eyes beaming with tenderness, that 
he was perfectly sweet! But all the same, 
the two old gentlemen—they were really 
old when the time came for Annie’s story 
—the two old men always said that they 
were very fortunate in having their niece 
to take care of them. ‘‘ And,” said Old 
Chester, ‘‘no doubt Annie’s money helps 
them along a little.” For everybody 
knew that the twiiis had very little money 
of their own. 

Annie was not rich; she was only what 
is called ‘‘in comfortable circumstances ” ; 
but when she came to live with her uncles, 
she must have been in uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances a good deal of the time, for, 
in spite of their worried protests, she spent 
far more money on the two old men than 
on herself. Annie Shields’s generosity in 
this respect was proverbial in Old Chester, 
and more than one friend took it upon 
herself to remonstrate with her about it— 
though with admiration, taking all the 
edge off the reproof. 

‘** My dear, you shouldn't spend all your 
money on your uncles! Why don’t you 
have this, or that, or the other? You ought 
not to be so unselfish, you dear child!” 
And Annie, smiling, would shake her head 
and say, ‘‘It’s just selfishness, dear Mrs. 
Dale for Mrs. Dove, or Mrs.— whomever it 
might be|—I like to do it.” 

And when she told this truth, the ad- 
miring remonstrator only loved and ad- 
mired her the more, and never knew that 
it was the truth. If the brothers ever 
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winced at being made her beneficiaries, 
it was not in public. When Annie pre- 
sented her uncle James with a new and 
very elaborate wheeled chair, the old man 
may have set his teeth and thought a 
‘*naughty word,” and Uncle Horace may 
have sighed, and said: ‘‘ Make the best of 
it. If she likes that sort of thing, that’s 
the sort of thing she likes—let her enjoy 
herself. And the chair isn’t bad, Jimmy?” 

‘* No, it isn’t bad, and she means to be 
kind, damn it; she means to be kind!” 
the old invalid reminded himself; and 
never had the heart to jar the girl’s en- 
joyment of sacrifice by telling her, how 
it tried him to receive it. But in spite of 
such bad moments the two uncles did 
come to depend on her. They gave her 
nothing but affection—they had nothing 
else to give—that and a roof and the op- 
portunity to rule and order their elderly 
lives; and she gave them service and 
devotion and comfort and love and un- 
stinted admiration. So it will be seen 
that they had no claim upon her. No 
one could possibly say that she owed 
them any duty when it came to a question 
of her own life—when it came to the ar- 
rival upon the scene of her Tom Gordon. 
No, even Old Chester admitted reluctantly 
that the twins had no claim on Annie; 
for years, for her own pleasure, she had 
sacrificed herself for thém; and now, still 
for her own pleasure, she was going to 
sacrifice them. But she was no more 
selfish in the one case than in the other. 

Tom Gordon was forty when he met 
Annie, who was a year or two older ;-—a 
warm-hearted, shallow man, quite good- 
looking, and with an aptitude little short 
of genius for reflecting and repeating 
whatever was good in his friends’ opin- 
ions. Not that he was in the least a hyp- 
ocrite; he merely assented with all his 
heart to any sentiment which he was told 
was good or noble, or, as he used to say, 
‘big,’ and he thought he originated it. 
He was, in fact, an excellent transmitting 
medium for other people's ideas. <A kind- 
ly, fatuous, histrionic man, he had fallen 
in love many times, but his love-affairs 
had not prospered. It was rumored that 
he had proposed to Susan Carr when she 
was visiting in Mercer, and that she had 
replied that when she married she would 
marry a man; not herself in trousers. 
The fact was poor Tom repelled strong 
personalities, more especially among his 
own sex than among women, who, for 
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the most part, regarded him with a good 
natured amusement—recollecting that hie 
had made love to them in the past. 

As for Old Chester, when Tom Gordon 
came to visit the Macks, and fell in love 
with Miss Shields, it said he was an agre: 
able person and would make Annie a 
good husband. The Macks, perhaps, had 
misgivings when they saw how things 
were going; or at least Mrs. Mack had 
But her husband tried to reassure her 
** He’s only a fool,” said Mr. Mack, ‘ no: 
a knave.” 

But Mrs. Mack could not help remem 
bering how she had praised Annie to her 
susceptible guest, and appealed to Annie's 
kindness for the guest, who at that par- 
ticular time chanced to be in some busi 
ness gloom. Annie’s sympathies had 
been instantly stirred; and as for Tom 
Gordon, he had been quick to applaud 
when Mrs. Mack told him that Annie 
was giving up her life to the two old 
uncles. 

‘‘And when you remonstrate with 
her,” said Mrs. Mack, warmly, the tears 
in her good, kind eyes, ‘‘the child just 
says, ‘ Well, Mrs. Mack, I don’t see what 
one can do with one’s life better than to 
give it to other people.’ ” 

‘*Good !” said Tom Gordon, heartily. 

‘* And she has such an admiration for 
goodness,” Mrs. Mack continued; ‘she 
says that character is the greatest thing 
in the world. I don’t know just what 
she means,” said Mrs. Mack, thoughtful! 
ly, ‘“‘ but she certainly does appreciat: 
goodness in folks.” 

‘* Ah, fine! fine!” 
cordially. 

Now those who admire what we believe 
to be admirable are always persons of 
great common-sense; so, after that, Mrs. 
Mack was disposed to think well of Mr. 
Gordon, and she said very nice things 
about him to Miss Annie Shields, who 
was always hospitable to enthusiasms 
‘*He spoke with so much appreciation of 
you, dear,” said Mrs. Mack. 

‘*Of me?” said Annie, surprised. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t know anything about me!” 

‘*Oh, well, I told him a few things,” 
Mrs. Mack confessed, her honest, mother 
ly face beaming with kindness. 

**Why, you naughty woman!” Annie 
said, laughing. ‘‘ He'll find me out when 
he meets me.” 

So she also was disposed to think well 
of Mr. Gordon; and when she saw him, 
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handsome, somewhat sad (his latest re- 
fusal had discouraged him), with great 
manner and also good manners —two 
things not necessarily seen together— 
when she was told that he wrote (but, 
through some fine reserve, did not pub- 
lish) poetry, when she heard all her own 
theories of religion and life echoing in new 
words from his lips—why, then she fell 
in love with him. In fact, it was almost 
love at first sight. She had called at the 
Macks’ to see Gertrude about something, 
and there was this big, dark man, with 
a rather piercing eye, who, with folded 
arms and intent expression, preserved a 
fine silence. Mrs. Mack began, as usual, 
to protest that Annie was wearing her- 
self out for other people, when, lo! this 
new man said, quietly: ‘‘ Why not? Can 
one do anything better with one’s life 
than to spend it for others?” Annie 
turned and looked at him with a start. 
How true that was, but how fine to say it! 
How unlike the tiresome praise of people 
like Mrs. Mack! She answered him with 
the eager enthusiasm which had kept her 
young in spite of her forty years: 

‘* Indeed you are quite right, My. Gor- 
don. Giving is really receiving, isn’t it?” 

‘*To give is to receive,” Tom answer- 
ed, his eyes narrowittg with some subtle 
Then he came and sat down 


thought. 
beside her, and looked at her so intently 
that Annie felt her face flush; but she said 
to herself that he was so in earnest that 


she did not believe he even saw her. He 
was very confiding:—those deep, simple 
natures always are, Annie told Mrs. Mack 
afterwards. *’He told her he had failed 
in business, and was looking about for 
something to do. ‘*‘ You haven’t a job 
in bootblacking in Old Chester?” he in- 
quired, with a fine gayety that Annie felt 
was a very beautiful and cheerful cour- 
age. She responded in the same tone, 
and said there would at least be no com- 
petition in such a venture in Old Chester; 
and all the while her eyes were bright 
with interest and appreciation. 

‘*Oh, competition,” said Tom Gordon, 
who was coming down from his ethical 
horse and getting frivolous—‘‘ competi- 
tion; it is the life of trade, you know!” 

“Tt is the death of honesty,” cried 
Annie, who had theories in the direction 
of political economy which she and Ger- 
trude Mack used to discuss passionately. 
Mr. Gordon’s face was instantly intense. 

‘*Competition cuts the throat of hon- 


esty,” he said. ‘* Miss Shields, you will 
understand me when I say I am proud to 
have failed in business?” 

‘*T do understand,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘‘And I can guess the temptation 
to succeed, too, to a man of—of power, 
Mr. Gordon.” Annie was trembling with 
the reality of what she said. 

‘I wonder,” he said, with a certain 
boyish impulsiveness that always touched 
women—his face absorbed and eager, and 
looking up at her from under his frown- 
ing, handsome brows—‘‘ I wonder if you 
will think me too informal if I say that 
the understanding of a woman like you— 
makes character seem the most important 
thing in the world?” 

Annie took this somewhat solid flattery 
withouta quiver. Itis amazing how much 
flattery a sensible middle-aged woman can 
stand! 

When he went away, Mr. Gordon took 
her hand and bowed deeply in silence; 
then he gave her a long look. 

Annie was stirred through and through ; 
she went home tingling with excitement. 
At supper she told her uncles all about 
this new man, with a sweet enthusiasm 
which was part of her own charm. 

‘* He said such beautiful things! Uncle 
Jim, he must come and see you. I know 
how you will delight in him. He has 
that same passion for generosity that you 
have yourself, you dear, improvident un- 
cle! He said (I think this was really an 
epigram), ‘ To give is to receive.’ When 
you think of all that means!” 

‘* Well,” said Jim Shields, ‘‘the remark 
was passed some two thousand years ago 
that it was more blessed to give than to 
receive; but I suppose this is an improve- 
ment?” 

Annie laughed good-naturedly. 

‘* How you do love to take me down, 
Uncle Jim! But all the same,it was fine.” 

Perhaps if people had given a more 
cordial assent to this declaration on An- 
nie’s part she would have had a clearer 
idea of the value of poor echoing Tom; 
but a certain stubborn unwillingness on 
the part of Old Chester to appreciate him 
roused Annie's indignation, and drove her 
into deeper conviction of Mr. Gordon’s 
worth. Old Chester must appreciate 
him! So she talked to him in her enthu- 
siastic way, and then of him, announcing 
(as, in slightly altered words, Tom had 
echoed them) all her own honest and 
cordial and noble sentiments. 
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Because he had repeated her own the- 
| ories of philanthropy, Mr. Gordon found 
: himself pushed into parish work, and 
compelled to visit the poor in her com- 
pany. He listened to all she had to 
say concerning the work of the ‘ poor 
Smiths’ ” girl, in whose artistic talent she 
believed, and as he told her on one day 
all that she had told him on the previ- 
ous day, she found her artistic judgment 
endorsed, and her determination to send 
the girl away from home to study great- 
ly strengthened. He admired her uncle 
Jim’s character. He sympathized with 
her effort to raise money to start a free 
library. He rejoiced that somebody should 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
and look out for the improvident Todds. 
So, of course, to Annie, when she talked 
to him, it was like seeing her ideals sud- 
denly embodied; and she never knew that 
she was only staring rapturously into a 
' looking-glass! She was loving her own 
qualities as he reflected them. 

Well, the upshot of it all was they 
‘ were married. 

i One or two people looked dubious 
< when the engagement was announced; 
but no one gave Punch’s advice. After 
all, why should they? Whose business 
was it? She was old enough to judge for 
of herself, and there was nothing bad about 
‘ the man. 

The two old uncles never dreamed of 
objecting. 

‘*You see,” her uncle James said to 
her uncle Horace—‘* you see, Annie is— 
mature. She's cut her eye-teeth; and if 
she likes him, do, for the Lord’s sake, 
let her marry him! Ive always been 
afraid she’d be a missionary or go on 
the stage.” 

Uncle Horace sighed: ‘‘Oh, he’s all 
right, I suppose. But I don’t take to 
him.” 

‘* Well, you don’t have to marry him. 
I can’t find out that he ever robbed any 
hen-roosts. I'd like him better if he had. 
But he’s perfectly ladylike. He’s a sen- 
timental cuss, but Annie likes sentiment. 
My objection is to his looks. He has a 
great deal of chin, and no nose to speak 
of; I hate a man with no nose. And he 
goes and sits with the women in the after- 
noons, and reads his poems (poems!) to 
one 

‘* Well,” interrupted the other uncle, 
patiently, ‘‘if Annie likes that sort of 
thing, that’s the sort of thing she'll like; 
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and so long as there is nothing against 
the man’s character, it isn’t our business. 
Her money is in trust.” 

‘* Yes,” Jim Shields agreed, ‘‘and ] 
don’t see why she shouldn’t spend it on 
a tame poodle if she wants to.” 

That she would no longer spend it on 
them made these two old gentlemen more 
careful not to express any latent opposi 
tion they may have felt. 

So there was no protest from the bride's 
side. And as for the groom, unless the 
various ladies who had refused him dur 
ing the last score of years had announced 
that they wished to reconsider the matter, 
there could be no protest from his side. 
So they were married; and Tom wrote an 
epithalamium for the wedding-day that 
began, 


See the dawn—high heaven-sent dawn! 


And Annie had it printed on squares of 
white satin, which were presented to the 
wedding-guests as souvenirs of the happy 
occasion. 

They rented the old Poindexter house 
for the summer, because, Annie said, it 
was necessary for Mr. Gordon to have 
absolute leisure to decide the very impor 
tant question of his future occupation. 
Mr. Gordon had failed in business, Annie 
said, with smiling elation, because he was 
simply too honest and straightforward 
for the meanness of business life! 

‘*T suppose he told you so himself?” 
her uncle James suggested, with a guile 
less look; and Annie said, eagerly, Yes. 
indeed, one of the first things which had 
attracted her in Tom had been his pas- 
sionate protest against the immorality of 
competition. And her uncle James said, 
‘*‘Youdon’tsay so!” inatone that made An 
nie angry. She left the two old men with 
a cold good-by; they did not appreciate 
Tom, and so she ceased to appreciate them. 
Indeed, she ceased to appreciate many 
things: the Todds were lucky if they had 
meat once a week in those days; the ‘** poor 
Smiths’ second daughter drew ginger-jars 
and lemons, uncheered by any prophetic 
and inspiring letters; Old Chester pined 
for literature. But Annie Gordon’s heart 
and mind were absorbed in her own hap- 
piness, and in the pride of realizing that 
she was the wife of a great man. She 
had decided that they would spend the 
summer quietly in Old Chester, that the 
great man might make up his mind just 
how he had best express himself to the 
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world, so that he might help his fellow- 
men, and at the same time provide him- 
self and Annie with bread and butter. 
Meantime she provided the bread and but- 
ter, and paid the rent of the Poindexter 
house. One says the Poindexter house, 
though it was really the Shore house. 
Mrs. Shore’s mother had been a Poindex- 
ter before her marriage, and the Shores 
owned it, but rarely lived in it. One 
wonders if any contagion of grief or 
shame lingers about old houses? Cecil 
Shore’s father had brought her step-mo- 
ther to live in this house, and after two 
or three years his health (he said) com- 
pelled him to leave her and go abroad in- 
definitely. His daughter Cecil had mar- 
ried a high-minded egotist, and in this 
house they had decided tu separate; there 
had been scenes of cruelty here; there 
had been that bitterness which only mar- 
‘lage can produce in the human heart; 
there had been disappointment and selfish- 
ness, hatred and misery, and the crash of 
broken ideals. 

And to this house came the bride and 
groom to spend their first wedded sum- 
mer. Old Chester made its call, and 
talked about the pair before the iron 
gate at the foot of the garden had fairly 
closed behind it. 


‘* How long do you suppose it will be 
before she iinds him out?” 

‘*Oh, she'll never find him out! 
idealizes him so entirely that she is blind. 
How long do you suppose he can live up 


She 


to her ecstasies? 
ing.” 

‘‘Ah, that’s the serious thing,” said 
Mrs. Mack, who was a wise woman, even 
if she was new in Old Chester. 

It was serious; and yet other people's 
good opinions of us are very good props 
to character. If our nearest and dearest 
believe us to be Raphaels or Shakespeares 
or Platos, it is hard not to at least pose in 
the attitudes of these great folks. 

As for Tom Gordon, he was bewildered 
by Annie’s adoration of him, of his poe- 
try, of his virtues. After all, could he be 
expected to say, ‘‘ Madam and wife, I am 
a poor, shallow, amiable jackass, and as 
such I tender you my devotion”? That 
surely would have been more than hu- 
man, 

Besides, his humility would only have 
convinced her of his true greatness, and 
been a triumphant proof of her unerring 
judgment. 


It must be very fatigu- 
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The first mist in this cloudless sky of 
domestic happiness grew out of Tom’s 
amiable way of saying he ‘* believed peo- 
ple were right.” 

Tom Gordon had really the most kindly 

feeling in the world for Dr. Lavendar; he 
once wrote a poem, called *‘Cure of Souls,” 
in which he paid a very pretty tribute to 
‘reverent age”; but when Helen Smith 
pointed out the old clergyman’s short- 
comings, he gave his generous, big-voiced 
assent to her opinions, which was very 
agreeable to her, but which, before he 
knew it, committed him to the opposition 
in regard to Dr. Lavendar. 

As it happened, he and Annie had 
never talked parish matters over; she 
was too absorbed in him to have re- 
vealed her opinion about Dr. Lavendar. 
Hence, not knowing it, he ardently ac- 
cepted Miss Helen Smith’s opinion—that 
the old man was behind the times, an 
injury to the church, and a drag upon 
progress; and he said he ‘‘ believed she 
was right.” 

‘‘Well, then, you'll help us, won't you, 
Mr. Gordon?” Helen pleaded, prettily. 

‘**T will,” he said, with his grave, intent 
look. Helen Smith drew a long breath, 
and said, a little seriousness stealing in 
among her dimples, that it made her be- 
lieve in a special providence, people were 
so good to her in helping her work for 
St. Michael's. 

Mr. Gordon left her and went home, 
cheerful and good-looking, with a fine 
exhilaration in the consciousness of hay- 
ing joined a crusade, as it were, to turn 
the useless old incumbent out—‘‘in a 
kindly way, of course, but turn him out.” 
And he had certain generous promptings 
in the way of collecting other people’s 
money to console Dr. Lavendar with a 
purse; he knew that Annie would ap- 
prove of generosity. 

‘*We must do the big thing,” Tom said 
to himself, as he came into the hall, and 
heard the rustle of Annie’s skirts as she 
same running down stairs to meet him, 
and hang upon his. arm, and murmur 
that she had missed him dreadfully. 
Now any man, a little tired, and quite 
hungry, and aware that the soup is on 
the table, who upon such an occasion has 
yet the presence of mind to say, in an im- 
passioned voice, ‘‘My Life!” contributes 
to an atmosphere of domestic intensity 
which is as good as felicity. 
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“* Ah, how happy I am!” sighed Annie; 
**T don’t deserve it.” 

‘* Beloved,” he replies, in his deep, rich 
voice, with an eye on the dining-room 
door, ‘‘ what am I, that Ishould have been 
so blessed? Ah, my wife, a man comes 


to believe in a special providence when 
And, gently, he 


life is so good to him.” 
leads her out to dinner. 

‘‘Oh, Tom,” she said, passionately, 
‘‘happiness does make us know divine 
things, doesn’t it?” He shook his head in 
a sort of speechless reverence. 

It is too bad to make fun of Tom; he 
was not a hypocrite; he was simply an 
artist in words. Indeed, he used words 
so skilfully that by saying something of 
the peacefulness of life and the blessing 
of content there was in his hearty praise 
of his dinner no jolt from ecstasy to eat- 
ing. Tom thought a good deal about his 
food; it isa Pennsylvania characteristic. 

‘*This salad is a poem,” he said. And 
Annie gave thanks to Heaven that she 
had married a man so far removed from 
mere material enjoyment. Still, although 
devoutly conscious of her happiness, she 
remembered the unhappiness of others 
less blessed than herself. To be sure, such 
remembrance may be as mustard to our 
meat, making us all the more satisfied 
with our own condition. But never mind 
that; Annie remembered it. 

‘* Tom,” she said, ‘‘ what do you think? 
Isn’t it abominable? There is a sort of 
movement on foot to put Dr. Lavendar 
out of St. Michael's. Mrs. Mack told me 
about it this afternoon.” 

, Tom looked up, frowning. 

‘** Ah,” Annie said, smiling, ‘‘you are 
the most sympathetic person! I don’t 
know anybody so quick to feel injustice 
to others.” 

‘* Well, injustice is the one thing which 
is intolerable to me,” he said, warmly. 

‘‘And to think of that old man, who 
has spent his life for us, being turned out, 
just because he is old-fashioned!” Annie 
went on, with spirit. ‘‘It’s outrageous! I 
just said to Mrs. Mack, ‘Well, Mr. Gordon 
and I are old-fashioned too.’ I knew how 
you would feel.” 

Tom drank his wine, and then looked 
at his glass intently, with compressed 
lips. 

‘**T suppose,” he said, nodding his head 
slowly, ‘‘the complaint is that he does not 
follow the newer lines of church work. 
Wouldn't it be possible to suggest it to 
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him, and compromise, so to speak, with 
the new element?” 

‘“How instantly you grasp the situa 
tion!” she exclaimed. ‘It’s wonderfy] 
to me—I think so much more slow] 
But Dr. Lavendar doesn’t want any 
change in the parish work; that’s the 
trouble. Helen Smith has proposed se\ 
eral things, but he snubbed her unmer 
cifully. No; compromise isn’t possible 
The dearold man must have his own way 
as long as he lives. Probably he won't 
live very long. Oh, Tom, it’s such a re 
lief to know that you will fight for us!” 

“‘T am your knight,” he told her (and 
they had been married two months! 
But he looked disturbed, and she was in 
stant to throw off other people’s troubles 
because they troubled him. 

‘Now don’t worry about it,” she said, 
as they went out into the library. ‘I'm 
sure it will be all right. Your opinion 
will have the greatest weight, of course 

‘*T hate injustice,’ Tom murmured, 
frowning. ‘‘I hate unkindness; perhaps 
it is because Iam so happy. Sometimes 
I think that happiness teaches us heaven 
ly things; happiness teaches us good- 
ness.” 

The tears started in her eyes. ‘‘ Oh,” 
she said, ‘‘ how true that is—how true and 
beautiful! Tom, you must write a poem 
on that.” 

And she went over to her desk and took 
out a little note-book, and copied her hus 
band’s words, carefully. Tom Gordon, 
fat, fatuous, and complacent, saw this ten 
der deed, but having, poor fellow, not the 
slightest sense of humor, he was not un 
comfortable. 

III. ; 

That was the beginning of Mr. Gor 
don’s domestic ‘‘descensus Averni.” The 
next step was Judge Morrison’s fancy for 
rummaging in his garret to find some 
papers. He did not find the papers, but 
he found a box of mildewed old books, 
‘* Keepsakes” and ‘‘ Gifts” which had be- 
longed, back in the dim past, to Hannah, 
when she was a girl; they had -been 
packed into a box and thrust into the 
garret, to be out of the way. 

Theophilus Morrison picked up one of 
these dusty books absently, trying to 
think where he must look next for his 
papers; and then-his eye caught the old 
steel-plate frontispiece. It was the same 
languid, lovely lady at whom we used to 
look in our mothers’ albums—ringlets on 
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either side the drooping oval face, enor- 
mous black eyes, rose-bud mouth, beauti- 
ful arms,and wonderfully pointed finger- 
tips. Under it was written, in delicate 
script, 

The Buide. 


Now what demon possessed Theophilus 
Morrison, who sneered at sentiment, to 
elance at the accompanying ‘‘ Epithala- 
mium,” which began, 


See the dawn, the heaven-sent dawn! 


Well, well! Dr. Lavendar once said 
that Theophilus Morrison’s business in 
life was to prick other people’s bubbles, 
‘Be sure your poetry will find you out!” 
the Judge said to himself, chuckling. The 
moon-eyed bride for whom, fifty years 
ago and more, some nameless rhymester 
had poured these feeble lines had, some- 
how, risen from all the dust and years, 
and claimed her own! 

The garret darkened as a summer thun- 
der-shower came suddenly up and dashed 
against the cobwebbed windows; but 
Judge Morrison sat there on an old cow- 
hide trunk and read these harmless jin- 
oles,chuckling and sneering. He brought 


the book down with him to his library, 
stopping at Hannah's door, and calling 


out to her, in his strident voice, to bring 
him that drivelling stuff of Tom Gordon's 
that was printed on satin. 

‘*You know what I mean?” he said. 
‘You old maids always keep men’s gush 
about their passions.” 

Hannah brought the square of satin to 
the library and handed it to him, her lean 
old hand shaking,and her poor, frightened 
lower lip sucked in like a child’s who is 
trying not to ery. 

‘*T knew you'd have it,” he said, with 
his eruel smile, and compared the two 
‘‘noems,” the result being most satisfac- 
tory—to him. Then he wrapped the 
book and Tom Gordon’s epithalamium 
up together, and filed them away for 
‘future reference.” 

As for Tom Gordon, his amiability 
about Dr. Lavendar seemed to him to be 
one of those things which had sprung up 
like some baleful mushroom; it grew and 
grew, and he tried in vain to catch up 
with it, to destroy it. For a week Annie 
was at home with a cold, unable to see 
the various kind friends who would 
doubtless have mentioned, casually, how 
glad they were that Mr. Gordon agreed 
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with them that, for the good of the par- 
ish, Dr. Lavendar ought to go. So poor 
Tom got in deeper and deeper with the 
opposition; and every night, as he sat by 
Annie and held her hand, and perhaps 
read her his verses or some ‘‘ thoughts,” 
he got in deeper and deeper with the 
conservatives; and he was very wretched. 
Whenever he tried to hedge with Annie, 
she misunderstood him. 

‘I feel that the new element has a 
certain amount of reason in what they 
say,” he would begin. 

And she would agree hastily: Oh yes! 
and she only wished she was as fair- 
minded as he. ‘‘ Indeed, Tom, your ten- 
derness for Dr. Lavendar is the most 
beautiful thing to me. You are such an 
intellectual giant, and yet you are so pa- 
tient with him. Now you, being so head 
and shoulders above Old Chester, might 
perhaps be expected to be out of patience 
with the dear old man’s poky ways; and 
yet you are not. Your appreciation of 
his courage in marrying that poor, silly 
little Dorothea was so discriminating.” 

‘Ah, well, love is involved there,” he 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps my judgment is biassed. 
Love can have nothing but sympathy for 
lovers.” 

Annie’s face lighted. 

“Oh, Tom, do write something about 
that,” she implored him. ‘‘I don’t think 
it has ever been quite brought out; but 
you can do it!” 

‘*T can feel it,” he told her, neatly. 
And she answered with passionate eyes. 

When he tried to hedge with Helen 
Smith or Mrs. Mack, it was just the same. 

‘I am sorry for the old man, though 
I can’t help being out of patience with 
his poky ways,” he said, with a worried 
look. ‘‘I wonder whether some sort of 
compromise isn’t possible?” 

‘** Yoy are the kindest soul,” cried Miss 
Smith, ‘‘ and so fair-minded! I'm afraid 
I forget his side sometimes; but it’s just 
as you said yesterday—we've got to do 
the best thing for the church, not for in- 
dividuals.” Tom did not remember that 
he was responsible for this remark, but it 
takes courage to deny the parentage of a 
fine sentiment; and, besides, it was true, 
and if he hadn't said it, he might have 
said it. So he agreed, warmly, that he 
believed Miss Smith was right; and went 
home to sit by poor, feverish Annie in a 
very miserable frame of mind. At least 
until he remembered to read her his son- 
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net upon ‘‘ Love’s Sympathy for Lovers.” 
Annie drew such deep and _ beautiful 
meanings from it that Tom glowed with 
happiness. 

He had not known how great he was. 

IV. 

That the husband and wife should 
come to what is called ‘‘an understand- 
ing” on parish matters was of course in- 
evitable, and just for the first few min- 
utes painful. 

Some one happened to mention to An- 
nie how delighted the Macks were with 
Tom’s sympathy in the movement to get 
rid of Dr. Lavendar. Annie, exclaiming 
and denying, announced proudly Tom’s 
fine allegiance to the old minister. Hel- 
en Smith was quoted, then appealed to 
(the bomb exploded at the meeting of 
the sewing society, so all the new people 
were on hand);‘and her assertion that 
Mr. Gordon had said ‘‘ that Dr. Lavendar 
ought to resign” closed Annie’s lips. 
She went home very white. There was 
a hard look in her face when she con- 
fronted Tom, and a curious sort of fright 
in her.eyes. But it was over soon—Tom 
was hurt that he should have been mis- 
understood; he was amazed at the stu- 
pidity of the new people. 


‘*Of course I wanted to help them,” 


he said. ‘‘I told them I thought we 
might compromise in some way—” 

‘*They said you proposed a compro- 
mise,” she began. 

‘*T told them,” he said, with a mild 
scorn for his traducers, ‘* that we must do 
the best for the church, not for individ- 
uals; we must not think of ourselves—” 

Annie lifted her head. Her eyes were 
anxious, but they began to glow. ‘* Not 
think of ourselves!” that was like Tom. 
‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ but they thought you 
meant—” . 

‘* Well,” he interrupted, coldly, *‘I am 
not responsible for what they thought. 
But that you— Ah, well, never mind! 
I ought to have lived long enough not 
to concern myself with other people's 
thoughts.” 

She bit her lip; she was trembling to 
throw herself into his arms; her mind 
was alert to adjust the indirectness of the 
actual Tom with the frankness of the 
ideal Tom. ‘‘I see, I see,” she said, with 
passion; “it is your kindness to them, 
as wéll as to Dr. Lavendar, that they 
have misunderstood. Tom, you are no- 
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ble! Oh, my dear, forgive me! You 
are so straightforward that you trust peo 
ple; and you are so subtile, and so just 
in looking at every side, that they misun 
derstand you. I believe those people are 
temperamentally unable to understand 
any point of view not their own!” 

She hung upon him, humble and ex- 
ulting and entreating, all at once. By 
some curious process of love, she had 
draped a deception upon her lay-figure 
of truth, and was perfectly satisfied. As 
for Tom, he was very gentle and forgiy- 
ing. 

Annie’s letter to Helen Smith in this 
connection was a masterpiece: she ex- 
cused everybody; she blamed no one; she 
was tenderly jocose at ‘‘Tom’s invincible 
desire to be just to both sides,” which had 
led to Helen’s ‘‘ most natural mistake.” 

Tom, however, proposed tbat they 
should go to town. But Annie shook 
her head: 

‘**T don’t wonder you want to get away 
from it all; you are a perfect thermom- 
eter, in your sensitiveness to anything 
mean! And I can imagine just how dis 
gusted you are at the narrowness and lit 
eralness of these people. But, as you say, 
we must do the big thing; we must let 
them see just what our position is.” Then 
Tom said, peremptorily, that he would 
not have anything more to do with the 
matter. 

‘*T suppose I am too sensitive,” he said, 
frowning, ‘‘ but Ido hate to be mixed up 
in such affairs.” Annie did not urge 
him. 

‘* After all, there is no use using razors 
to chop down trees. It needs a coarser 
fibre than you have to deal with coarse- 
minded people.” 

Even Tom was a little startled by such 
an adjective in relation to the estimable 
Macks and Smiths, but he did not discuss 
the matter; he only went about for two 
days, not taking much interest in his 
food, and looking a little sad and absent, 
and making Annie’s heart ache over her 
own unkindness. 

As for the side Tom had deserted, dis- 
cussion raged; and Mr. Gordon, with a 
nature like a thermometer, was quick to 
feel the drop in the village temperature 
towards himself. But the domestic tem- 
perature was perhaps more deliciously 
warm than before; and as the autumn 
evenings began to close, dusk and crisp, 
and full of the scent of fallen leaves, it 
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was delightful to sit by the library fire, 
with Annie’s hand in his, and read her 
his poems, and listen to the meanings 
which she discovered in them. She was 
very anxious that he should publish his 
verses; she said, in fact, that such publi- 
cation would commit him to literature, 
and that was what she wanted. ‘‘ Liter- 
ature is your vocation, Tom. You must 
work for the world in -books,” she said; 
and then told him, her sweet eyes smiling 
at him in the firelight, that, also, she be- 
lieved he could make money by writing. 
‘* You are superior to such a low motive, 
you old idealist,” she said, gayly; ‘so I 
have to be the practical one, and remind 
you of it.” 

‘* Well, I suppose a successful book is 
a good thing, as far as money goes,” he 
agreed; ‘‘I hadn’t thought of that.” 

‘Of course you: hadn’t!” she jeered. 
‘‘A man whose sense of honor makes 
him fail in business would not be apt to 
think of it.” She gave him an adoring 
look. 

‘* Well,” Tom confessed, ‘‘ business is 
not my forte. I am so unfortunate as to 
have a conscience—which will keep us 
from ever being rich, I fear, my beloved. 
So perhaps you are right; perhaps I 
have got to do my work to raise human- 
ity with my pen as a lever.” 

“Work to raise humanity,” she re- 
peated, her face growing serious. ‘‘ Oh, 
Tom dear, when I see how you feel the 
responsibility of life, it makes me feel 
ashamed of my own little, selfish views. 
Yes; you must write! J only wish the 
people in Old Chester were in the least 
intellectual. It would be so good for you 
to have the stimulus of some really vital 
thought. They are dears, you know, but 
they can’t be called intellectual.” 

‘* Well, hardly,” said Tom, smiling. 

‘*The only person here with any mind 
to speak of,” Annie said, thoughtfully, 
‘‘is Judge Morrison. I have never liked 
him very much, he is so grim; but I 
must say he has a mind. I think even 
you would find him interesting; and in- 
tellectually he is away ahead of any- 
body in Old Chester; I think he would 
realize what you are, if he only knew 
you.” 

Tom said he thought that the Judge 
was a strong character. ‘‘ What a for- 
lorn life, though, for a scholarly man! 
No companion but that poor foolish old 
sister. Why don’t you ask him to come 
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to dinner some time, Annie? It would 
be only kind.” 

‘‘Tt’s like a school of ethics to live 
with a poet,” Annie declared, laughing. 
‘*Of course I will ask him, but I should 
never have been nice enough to think of 
such a thing.” 

‘** Well, you mustn’t talk to him about 
my poetry,” Tom commanded, good-na- 
turedly. 

Annie Jaughed with joy, and told him 
he was a modest old goose; and certainly 
a part of her affectionate assertion was 
true. After that they were silent for a 
while, sitting there before the fire—Tom, 
who had a good digestion, reflecting upon 
the very good dinner which he had just 
eaten, and Annie thinking of Judge 
Morrison. After all, it would be a good 
thing to invite him; he would be sure to 
appreciate Tom; and though Judge Mor- 
rison was not loved in Old Chester, he 
was respected, so his good opinion was 
not to be despised. Alas! poor Annie had 
been forced to admit that since Tom had 
backed and filled about Dr. Lavendar, Old 
Chester was certainly colder towards him. 

‘*T feel it,” he told her. ‘‘Iam as sen- 
sitive as a thermometer to coldness.” 

‘*Don’t mind it; they are not worth 
minding,” Annie had said, angrily. But 
Tom did mind it, and so he became more 
smiling and cordial and flattering than 
eyer. 

‘‘Oh, if he only wouldn't be so plea- 
sant!” Gertrude Mack confided to her 
mother. ‘‘ Why can’t he be just polite, 
like other people? But he is so disgust- 
ingly pleasant!” Annie did not, of course, 
have an idea of any such unreasonable- 
ness; but she knew that Old Chester, 
poor, narrow-minded, stupid Old Chester, 
did not appreciate Tom; and as it looked 
as though they would have to spend the 
winter there (Tom’s exigent conscience 
preventing him from securing any busi- 
ness position), it was certainly desirable 
that some one should make people see 
what manner of man they were ignoring. 
‘““When they know him!” she thought 
passionately; and said to herself some- 
thing about ‘‘entertaining angels una- 
wares.” From which it will be seen that 
she was very far gone. Why Judge Mor- 
rison was more apt to recognize angels 
than other folks Annie did not say; but 
she believed it would be well to cultivate 
him. So the invitation was sent and ac- 
cepted, and the Judge came. 
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The host, whose geniality was always 
aggressive, and the hostess, who felt all 
the emotion of a good deed, were bubbling 
over with kindness. The Judge made 
himself agreeable, and never showed his 
fangs in one of his wicked old laughs. 
But how he watched them! 

Annie found him a most attentive and 
courteous listener when she talked about 
her husband—or tried to make him talk 
about himself. ‘* Tom!” she would say, 
in her pretty, enthusiastic way, ‘* do tell 
Judge Morrison what you said to me the 
other day about work. Do you remem- 
ber? It seemed to me a beautiful way of 
putting our responsibility to others.’’ And 
Tom, without the slightest consciousness 
of humor, solemnly repeated his platitude, 
Annie listening intently, and looking at 
him with rapt eyes. 

‘*T want him to write a book about it, 
Judge Morrison,” she said. 

‘** Well, you will have to keep him up 
to his duties, Mrs. Gordon,” the Judge 
declared. ‘‘ Literary men are lazy, you 
know.” The allusion gave Annie her 


opportunity, and in she rushed where 
angels might well have feared to tread. 
‘*Tom isn’t lazy; indeed, he insists,” 
she complained, gayly, ‘‘upon writing 
all the morning, instead of entertaining 


me. He has just finished a most beau- 
tiful thing. I wish he would read it to 
you. (Now, Tom, be quiet! I will speak 
of it.) He's perfectly absurd, Judge Mor- 
rison; he won't let me talk about his 
poems.” 

Of course the Judge deprecated such 
modesty —‘‘ Unless the poems are too 
deep for the casual listenér?” 

‘*Oh, no, no!” Tom protested, kindly; 
‘*not at all, I'm sure.” 

‘When did you first publish?’ the 
Judge said, meditatively. ‘* Let me see— 
the ‘Epithalamium’ is in a collection I 
have, but I’m ashamed to say I’ve forgot- 
ten the date; you must have been quite 
young, and—” 

Annie and Tom were both exclaiming; 
but Theophilus Morrison went on, with 
the greatest urbanity: 

‘* Have you not a volume of your hus- 
band’s poems at hand, Mrs. Gordon?” 

The protest that Tom had not publish- 
ed a book (‘would not publish a book,” 
Annie put it) caused the guest great sur- 
prise—‘‘and regret as well. Still, you 
cannot escape fame, you know, Mr. Gor- 
don. Your ‘ Epithalamium,’ in the collec- 
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tion of which I spoke, is a proof of it. QO» 
is it a case of infringement of copyright? 
Come, come, that is in my dry-as-dus; 
line. We poor lawyers have no poetry 
in us, but the excuse for our existence js 
to protect the rights of you unpractica! 
poets.” 

Annie was greatly excited. ‘Ton 
somebody has stolen the ‘ Epithalamium '! 
No, Judge Morrison, it was never printed 
My husband has a peculiar reticence and 
reserve about such things. (Tom, I wil] 
speak!) I hope he is going to publish a 
book this winter, but he has always been 
absurdly modest about his literary work. 
You see, it is‘ quite evident that some 
wretched person has stolen it. What is 
the collection? How did the thief get 
hold of it? Perhaps the satin sheet was 
stolen from some one who came to tle 
wedding—oh, what a wretch !” 

Annie’s eyes shone with anger, and 
she breathed tremulously. Tom frowned 
and protested: ‘‘ Don’t, Annie; I beg of 
you. I don’t mind in the least—” 

‘**T mind!” Annie said, valiantly 
‘*Judge Morrison, tell me the name of 
the collection, please. Has it just been 
published?” 

‘**No; oh no!” the Judge said. ‘‘I re 
ally didn’t observe the date. It seemed 
rather an old book, but I did not look for 
the date.” 

Annie’s wrath collapsed. ‘*Oh, then 
it can’t be. Tom only wrote it, you 
know, last summer.” 

** Really?” the Judge said, looking puz 
zled. ‘‘Ah, well, perhaps I am 
taken; but Ill send you the little 
ume, and—” 

“Oh, no, no!” his host insisted 
‘*Please don’t think of taking so much 
trouble. It isn’t of the slightest impor- 
tance, I assure you. Pray don’t—” 

‘*Oh, no trouble at all, Mr. Gordon. 
Delighted to be of service to Mrs. Gordon. 
So long as it is not plagiarism, she wil! 
be entertained by my mistake.” 

He was so agreeable for the rest of the 
evening that Annie said afterwards it 
only showed the effect of kindness, even 
on acrabbed, hard nature like his. ‘‘ How 
he blossomed‘ out!” she said, when the 
door closed on the Judge. ‘‘ Poor old 
dear! It has done him good. Hew love- 
ly it was in you to think of it, Tom!” 

Tom was silent for a moment, and then 
said, sharply, that he wished that that 
woman of Annie’s,in the kitchen, wouldn't 
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spoil her soups by putting so much wine 
inthem. ‘* Might as well drink cooking- 
sherry at once as take her clear soup.” 

Annie looked at him in astonishment; 
why should he call the cook hers in that 
way? (Annie had not been married long 
enough to know that the cook is always 
‘‘hers” when the dinner is not good.) 
Tom was evidently displeased, which was 
unlike him. She lay awake thinking about 
it a good while, troubled and perplexed, 
trving to adjust bad temper to a noble 
soul. She was not at all hurt; she was 
so sure that there was some good reason 
behind the unreasonable words; and by- 
and-by,in a flash, she found it,and laugh- 
ed a little, silently, to herself:—Tom had 
felt slighted because she had talked too 
much to the Judge; he had missed their 
tranquil, tender evening by the fireside. 
He was not jealous—of course not; jea- 
lousy is stupid and ignoble—but he had 
certainly felt slighted. She smiled to 
herself, with a warm glow in her heart, 
and leaned over and kissed him. ‘* You 
old stupid,” she said to herself, ‘‘as if he, 
or any other man, is good enough to 
black your boots !” 

By 

Of course the little battered copy of 
The Bride was a bomb-shell. As for the 
explosion, there is no use going into that; 
it is too unpleasant. When husbands 
and wives fall out, the best thing the by- 
standers can do is to put their fingers in 
their ears and look for a door—a mouse- 
hole! 

In this instance, when the first bang 
and crash were over, two white and terri- 
fied people iooked at each other, and each 
believed that, so far as their happiness 
was concerned, the end of the world had 
come. 

‘*Don’t you see?” Annie said, in a low 
voice. ‘‘It means, I did not marry— 
you !” 

‘““Ah, my wife,” Tom  stammered, 
‘‘“must you always misjudge me—lI, 
who would die for your happiness?” He 
tried, poor fellow, to assume his grand 
manner, but all in vain; he was like 
a rooster, drenched and dripping, try- 
ing to crow in the rain. ‘*I—I think 
you are rather mean, Annie, to— to ac- 
cuse me in this way.” 


Well! well! What was going to be- 
come of them? Annie’s ideal had sudden- 


ly shifted and revealed the reality. The 
drapery of truth and nobility, the cloth 
of golden honor, the jewels of poetic 
thought, slipped off—and there was the 
poor, lean, jointed wooden figure on which 
all these fine things had been draped! 

‘You are not true. You were not 
true about Dr. Lavendar; I see that now. 
It's part of the same thing. I think per- 
haps you are—a coward. It isn’t that 
I care that you didn’t write the poem; it 
is that you are not—you.” And then 
she went away and shut herself up in 
her room. 

Tom roved about, wretched, hungry 
(for to eat at such a moment would have 
been an artistic insult to the situation), 
and really frightened. Besides, he was 
very unhappy. There is nothing which 
is such killing pain as to realize that one 
who loves us is unjust to us; and in his 
timid mind Tom Gordon knew that his 
wife was unjust to him. For, when you 
come to think of it, is there anything 
more unjust than to build gold and brass 
and iron on poor, well-meaning clay, and 
then blame the clay when the whole 
image falls into dust? To be sure, Tom 
did not know he was clay; but he suf- 
fered, all the same, at the injustice which 
was done him. 

When Annie shut her door she stood 
leaning up against it, shivering and be- 
wildered. 

Tom had not written the Epithalami- 
um; he had not been straightforward 
about Dr. Lavendar. It seemed now as 
if a multitude of shadowy deceits began 
to close in upon her—a sentence twisted 
to some other than its obvious meaning— 
an assent that was explained as a dissent. 

Annie put her hands up to her head 
and tried to steady herself, for indeed it 
seemed as though the earth moved under 
her feet. Her husband was noble, he 
was loyal, he was an idealist with the 
purest ethical perception, and— he had 
lied. How was she going to adjust these 
things? They must be adjusted, or else— 

She walked restlessly about the room, 
twisting her hands nervously together. 
‘* What am I going to do?” she kept say- 
ing to herself. She stopped once at her 
desk, and picked up a letter and glanced 
at it with absent eyes; it was from the 
‘*poor Smiths’” girl, who was “ studying 
art’’ on the inspiration of Annie’s belief 
in her: ‘‘ Did Mrs. Gordon think she 
had best take a course now in this, or 
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that, or the other?” Annie turned the 
letter over and looked at the date; it was 
nearly a month old, and was still unan- 
swered. ‘‘ Why should he have deceived 
me?” she said to herself; ‘‘ what was the 
object?” Even as she read it the letter 
slipped from her mind and was forgotten. 

That was a very bad day for Annie, 

Tom knocked once at the door, and she 
said, in a muffled voice, ‘‘Go away, 
please,” and poor Tom went down stairs, 
miserably; and looking to the right and 
left, and seeing no worshipper, took a good 
two fingers of whiskey, after which he 
vas temporarily cheered. But another 
day passed; still Aunie kept to herself. 
By that time Tom was thoroughly scared. 
So he made up his mind to go and see 
Dr. Lavendar. Advice he had to have; 
this kind of thing couldn't go on. 

He went that night. Dr. Lavendar 
was not at home; and Tom, looking lan- 
tern - jawed and sunken -eyed, sat and 
waited for him. The waiting made him 
more and more nervous; and poor Tom, 
being the kind of man who expresses his 
emotion by tears (and is thought the bet- 
ter of by ladies on account of his “ fine- 
ness”), was tremulously near weeping. 
Perhaps it was as well, for it made him 
quicker to leave his high horse and come 
down to facts. He was a little jaunty at 
first with the old clergyman, a little in- 
clined to be indirect, but he was too gen- 
uinely miserable to keep it up long. 

‘*‘ Women are so sweetly unreasonable 
sometimes,” he began, ‘‘and though An- 
nie is the most charming of her sex, she 
isa woman, you know. The fact is she 
is a bit offended at me, and I really think 
I'll have to call you in as a mediator, Dr. 
Lavendar.” 

‘*Ho!” said Dr. Lavendar. ‘‘ Takea pipe, 
man, and don’t fash yourself. Mediator? 
Do you want me to put my head between 
the upper and nether millstones?” 

Tom smiled feebly. ‘ Annie is terri- 
bly offended at me,” he said, with a drop 
in his manner, his chin quivering; ‘‘I 
don’t know what to do.” 

The old clergyman looked at him grave- 
ly. ‘* Do ye deserve it?” he said. 

Tom, summoning a pleasantly jocose 
air, smiled, and protested that he sup- 
posed nobody was perfect: and perhaps 
he—well, Dr. Lavendar knew that to be 
great was to be misunderstood! 

‘The fact is, Annie has misunderstood 
me in a little matter.” 


‘*So you’re great, are you?” the old 
man said, good-humoredly. 

‘Oh, well, never mind that,” Tom an 
swered, serious and anxious, yet speakin 
kindly. 

Dr. Lavendar took his pipe out of his 
mouth and looked at him. 

** Well, well!” he said. 

“Yes,” Tom went on, his face cloud 
ing; ‘‘it all came out of a misunderstand- 
ing; but Annie has made herself very 
unhappy over it—and I would die rather 
than cause Annie any unhappiness. What 
is my life good for but to make her hap- 
py?” 

The clergyman was silent. 

** The fact is—well, I hardly know how 
to tell you”»— Mr. Gordon’s embarrass 
ment made his face red—‘‘ it is so absurd. 
Such a tempest in a teapot! and it has al] 
grown out of a bit of forgetfulness on my 
part. I never supposed that she was so 
—absurd!” An edge of irritation broke 
in upon his embarrassment and helped 
him on in his explanation. Dr, Lavendar 
did not help him at all. 

‘**You see, the way it was—you know, 
of course, that I write poetry? Well, 
things strike me in very original ways 
sometimes (of course my poems are en 
tirely original); but just before I was 
married I came across some verses on 
marriage—a marriage ode, so to speak 
—they are called epithalamiums, you 
know—and I copied it for Annie, making 
a few changes, just to make it more apt, 
so to speak. I was so pressed for time 
just then that I couldn’t write a proper 
one, as I meant to. I was going to tell 
Annie how I had copied it for her, but 
she unfortunately found it in my note- 
book, and, very foolishly, supposed it 
was mine. I’m sure, if I couldn’t write 
better poetry than that, I should give up 
literature! Well, the awkward thing was 
that before I knew it she had shown it to 
two or three people. Of course when she 
told me I was very much annoyed. | 
knew it would embarrass her to explain 
to people that she’d made a mistake, don't 
you know?—especially as she had actu- 
ally gone and had the thing printed on 
satin without ‘saying anything to me 
about ‘it. You see, it really was very 
awkward.” 

Dr. Lavendar nodded. ‘It was awk- 
ward.” 

‘‘Of course I meant to explain as soon 
as I got the chance; but she was always 
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talking about it and praising it—it seem- 
ed as if I never could get the chance! I 
hope I don’t need to tell you I meant to 
doit. But I overlooked it; or, rather, I 
never seemed to find the right moment. 
You understand?” he ended, in that warm, 
intimate tone which almost always moved 
women, but had a curiously irritating 
effect on men. 

‘“‘T can’t say that I do,” Dr. Lavendar 
said; “it merely seems to me that you 
deceived your wife.” 

‘** Deceived!” Tom said, hotly. ‘‘Idon’t 
see how you make that out! I was care- 
less, I admit; but isn’t everybody care- 
less once in a while? As for deceiving 
her—well, I don’t pretend to be a great 
poet, but I must say, if I couldn’t do better 
than that thing—! No; it was merely a 
matter of opportunity. I intended to ex- 
plain it to her, but she was always tell- 
ing me how beautiful it was, and all that, 
and—” 

‘Is there anything else?” Dr. Lavendar 
interrupted him. 

‘* Well, this confounded parish misun- 
derstanding,” Mr. Gordon said, angrily; 
‘she’s brought that up again. I swear, 
Dr. Lavendar, women are—”’ 

‘* What parish misunderstanding?” 

‘*Well—why, you know—” Tom began, 
but suddenly floundered. ‘‘Oh, well, the 
Macks and those people are fussing over 
some trouble, and I think they misunder- 
stood my attitude slightly; of course I 
feel, with Annie, the warmest regard—but 
—well, Annie doesn’t seem to understand, 
and—” 

‘‘ What's the parish trouble?” the old 
minister said. ‘‘I don’t know of any 
parish trouble. What do you mean?” 

‘‘Oh, some nonsense the new people 
have been talking,” Tom answered, has- 
tily. ‘‘But Annie couldn’t see why I 
didn’t say all I thought to everybody. 
She can’t understand that reserve which 
is the characteristic of the artistic temper- 
ament. And justice. I am a very fair- 
minded man, Dr. Lavendar; I can see 
the new people’s side, and I can see the 
other side. And I listen to both sides.” 

‘*That’s fair; that’s fair.” 

‘* Yes,” Tom agreed, warmly; “I think 
that, whatever else I may be, I am fair. 
I am a perfect thermometer in my sensi- 
tiveness to anything like injustice; so I 
was willing to hear both sides. But An- 
nie feels now that I didn’t make my 
Opinions clear. But I couldn’t be re- 
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sponsible for other people’s stupidity!” 
he ended, impatiently. 

“Annie seems to think, then, that 
your opinion on this matter, whatever it 
is, is important?’ Dr. Lavendar said. 

‘* Well, yes, she does. I think she ex- 
aggerates it a little; in fact °—he dropped 
into his confidential and intimate tone— 
‘*T tell her she thinks too well of me.” 

‘*T suppose that’s the whole trouble,” 
Dr. Lavendar said, ruminatingly. 

Tom hesitated, not quite catching the 
sense of the remark. ‘The trouble? 
Well, it’s just the feminine inability to 
grasp the masculine attitude towards 
things. Annie is temperamentally unable 
to understand any point of view not her 
own.” 

‘* Ho!” said Dr. Lavendar. 

‘*But what in the world am I going to 
do?” the anxious husband went on. 
‘“Why—Dr. Lavendar, she—she won’t see 
me!” He fairly broke down at that, and 
fumbled in his pockets in a way that 
made Dr. Lavendar say, ‘‘ Here! take 
mine,” and pretend not to see him. 

Tom mopped his eyes, and Dr. Laven- 
dar got up; he took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and filled it slowly, stuffing the 
tobacco down into the bowl with his 


stubborn old thumb; then he lighted it, 


and pulled his coat tails forward under 
his arms, and thrust his hands down into 
his pockets. 

‘* Well, sir, as I understand it, Annie 
has a very high opinion of you?” 

‘*Dr, Lavendar,” Tom said, earnestly, 
‘don’t think I am finding fault with my 
wife for lack of appreciation. I am per- 
fectly ready to admit that she means to 
be appreciative. Itis only that—that she 
can’t seem to see—” His voice trailed 
off miserably. 

‘‘She thinks you are a fine fellow?” 
the old clergyman said, with a keen look. 

Tom looked modest. 

‘‘ When she’s told you so, you let it 
pass, didn’t you?” 

‘*Oh, well, of course, I am always tell- 
ing her she thinks too well of me—” 

‘*And when you tell her she thinks 
too well of you, she tells you that you 
are too humble? Hey? doesn’t she?” 

‘* Well, yes,” Tom admitted. 

‘* And the more you protest, the better 
she thinks of you?) And when you want 
cakes and ale, she thinks you ask for 
virtue ?” 

Tom drew his handsome brows together 
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in a puzzled way. 
stemious man—” 

‘*Ha!” said Dr. Lavendar. ‘‘ Well, 
well; that’s a point in your favor, I'm 
sure. I suppose, now, Gordon, you al- 
ways try to see what Annie likes or ap- 
proves, and you like and approve it too? 
To please her, you know?” 

‘**Yes;” Tom agreed, eagerly, ‘‘ I’ve al- 
ways done everything I could to please 
her; and it’s a little unkind that she 
can’t trust me now.” 

‘*Annie is rather taken up with phi- 
lanthropy nowadays,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ and I think I’ve heard you 
talk a little about it?” 

‘*Oh yes,” Tom agreed, absently; and 
added something about ‘‘ working for 
humanity,” but Dr. Lavendar did not 
notice it. 

‘*You’ve been interested in all her 
projects, haven't you? You've been sym- 
pathetic about Esther Smith, when per- 
haps the rest of us have been rather cross 
about it? I don’t believe you ever told 
her you were tired of Esther? Well, that’s 
been very pleasant for Annie; I’m sure 
of that—I’m sure of that!” 

Tom began to brighten up. ‘‘ I’m glad 
you see my side of it, sir,” he said. 

‘*T suppose you never told your wife 
a story that wasn’t just fit for a lady’s 
ears?” Dr. Lavendar went on, putting his 
pipe into the other corner of his mouth, 
and nodding his white head. 

‘**T’m sure I hope not,” Tom answered, 
warmly. 

‘Well, why not?” Dr. Lavendar in- 
quired. Mr. Gordon looked at him in 
astonishment. 

‘“Why, Annie wouldn't like it!” 

‘*T suppose you know one or two, 
though?” the minister said. Tom’s face 
dropped into sudden lines of mean mirth. 

‘** Well, I could tell you—” he began. 

“You needn't,” Dr. Lavendar broke 
in. ‘‘I knew you had some on hand. 
Well, now, you haven't staid away from 
church on Sundays, because Annie 
wouldn't like you to?” 

‘*No, she wouldn't like it,” Tom agreed ; 
‘“not but what I’m delighted to hear 
you preach, sir.” 

‘Yes, yes, of course,” the clergyman 
said, and was silent for a moment. 

*“You see,” Tom said, ‘‘ it’s just what I 
told you—I’ve done everything to please 
her.” 

‘**I believe you have,” said Dr. Laven- 
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dar—‘‘I believe you have.” He paused. 
and looked at Tom, drawing his lips in, 
and frowning. ‘‘Mr. Gordon, do you 
want me to tell you the whole trouble?” 

“T wish you would,” Tom said, in a 
dispirited way. ‘As you see, I’ve left 
nothing undone to please Annie, and yet 
just see how she treats me!” 

“Well,” the minister began, slowly, 
‘*she’s the one to blame.” 

‘*T knew you'd say that,” Tom said, 
eagerly. 

‘*She’s entirely toblame. And there's 
only one way to set this matter right 
tell her so.” 

** Well, doesn’t that seem a little se- 
vere?” Tom  remonstrated, hopefully 
**You know I was forgetful. I didn't 
remember to explain the — the accident 
about the epithalamium.” 

‘**T wouldn’t go into that,if I were you,” 
Dr. Lavendar said, mildly. ‘‘I’d go home 
and face her with her own fault. I tell 
you, man, if you can do it, there’s hope 
for you both; if ye can't, I'm afraid there 
are darker days ahead of you.” 

**You think I ought to show her how 
unreasonable she is?” 

“I think you ought to go and stand up 
like a man and say to her: ‘Look here; 
this has got to stop, this foolish and wick- 
ed business. Now listen to me.’ (This 
is what I'd say, you know:) ‘Listen to 
me; you are a cruel and unscrupulous 
woman—’ ” 

**Oh, well, but,” Tom interrupted, ‘‘ she 
doesn't mean to be cruel. I think she—" 

‘* Listen, sir! you can do as you choose; 
but I tell you this is the only way J see 
out of your difficulty. ‘ You are a crue! 
and unscrupulous and selfish woman’ 
(you'll say). * You have chosen to believe 
that I amount to something. You have 
made up your mind that I am a fine fel 
low. Now listen to me—IJ’m not. I’ma 
mean, shallow, cowardly man, and I won't 
have you pushing me up on a pedestal! 
where I don’t belong.’ Gordon, if you 
can say that to her,” (Tom sat looking 
at him, openr-mouthed)—‘' if you can tell 
her that never for a moment since she 
married you has she let you be yourself 
—if you can tell her that she is a thief, 
that she has stolen your littleness and 
your meanness and your badness, for that 
matter, and left you a poor, miserable, 
cowardly sneak, walking about in her pet- 
ticoats, speaking her thoughts; and living 
her goodness (for Annie is a good child) — 
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if you can make her see this, why, bless 
my heart, man, you'll save both of you! 
The fault in this matter is not yours, it’s 
hers.” 

Tom Gordon rose, white and speechless, 
Dr. Lavendar came and put his hand on 
his shoulder, his keen old eyes kind and 
anxious. 

‘*Gordon, my dear fellow, look here; 
can’t you be yourself? Annie will love 
you better; she'll love you, not herself, 
which is what she loves now. And we'll 
all be fond of you. And—it will be a 
relief to you. You know it will. Man 
to man, tell me, now, aren’t you tired of 
it sometimes?” 

‘*Damn it!” the other said, choking, ‘‘I 
—I am!” 

Dr. Lavendar took Tom’s big, meaning- 
less hand in his kind little grip. 

‘*God bless you, my boy! Go now, and 
be as bad as you want to be. It will save 
you both—I believe it will save you both!” 


Tom went. Dr. Lavendar watched him 
hurrying off through the dusk, and shook 
his white head sadly. 

Did Mr. Gordon take Dr. Lavendar’s ad- 
vice? If he did, he never came back and 
told the old man. And he certainly did 
not blossom out.into crime. But there 
must have been some kind of reconcilia- 
tion patched up. Annie must have ar- 
ranged that lie somehow. Just how she 
did it is not important, I suppose. How 
do we all fit facts to our ideals? We keep 
our respect for our tippling husbands by 
saying that the fault is only the virtue of 
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good-fellowship gone to seed. We occa- 
sionally continue fond of our whining, 
fussing wives by assuring ourselves that 
the nagging and worrying spring from a 
fine anxiety to excel. Well, well! So it 
Annie must have reconciled her 
heart and head in some sort of way. 
Perhaps she called the lie a fib; perhaps 
she blamed herself for not having given 
Tom the opportunity to explain; perhaps 
she even exalted him into a martyr, by 
saying to herself that he had borne this 
accident of deceit on his most sensitive 
conscience so as to spare her the mortifi- 
sation of realizing her mistake. Love is 
capable of looking at facts in this cross- 
eyed way! 

But some adjustment must have been 
made; for when the Gordons closed their 
house and went away to Mercer, Annie 
told Gertrude Mack that she was heaven- 
ly happy—she didn’t believe any woman 
had ever been so happy! (‘‘ One would 
have thought, to hear her,” Gertrude told 
Helen Smith, ‘‘ that Annie had discovered 
matrimony!) And then she said, on the 
whole she believed that the new people 
were right, and Dr. Lavendar was too old 
to preach any longer. 

‘* Besides,” she said, ‘‘ he is dreadfully 
narrow, and perfectly incapable of under- 
standing a sensitive and imaginative na- 
ture. And you know that sort of man 
can do infinite harm!” 

A remark which might cause a thought- 
ful person to wonder what account Tom 
had given her of his interview with the 
old minister. 
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YE, the Poet-soul’s sweet, dangerous friends, 
Forlornness, Solitude, and Loneliness, 

How shall to your dark sowings of distress 
Pierce the great sunshine-force that moulds and blends, 
Till Autumn’s glow the crowning harvest sends? 

How shall the dweller far from all caress 

Yet, by great Love's creative plastic stress, 

Fulfil the god’s, the Muse's, sacred ends? 

The sad, vast, voiceless universe answereth not; 
They answer not, the files of passing hours; 
They leave him still to struggle with the powers 

Of light and darkness, chained unto the spot, 

The ancient penance-place of all who dare 

Bring Heaven's own fire to burn in earthly 
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BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


. 

NTO three periods may be divided the 

business history of the western Missis- 
sippi Valley — settlement, extravagance, 
anddepression. Upon a fourth it is now 
entering,and to the millions who, seeking 
new homes, have there invested their all, 
as well as to the Eastern friends whose 
money they have borrowed, the outcome 
thereof is of deep interest. Over rich- 
soiled prairies, six hundred miles north 
and south, and reaching from the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains to the Mis- 
souri River, the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas and the Territory of Oklahoma, 
because of the energy of the people and 
their remarkably rapid development, form 
a widely advertised and much-discussed 
section. The business thermometer, telling 
of advances and retrogressions in the new 
lands, has been closely watched, and those 
who have had faith during the time of 
depression are pleased to find the present 
readings encouraging. 

The prairies were settled at high-press- 
ure; life has been at high-pressure ever 
since. The throngs that rushed into the 
virgin lands in the early seventies, settling 
on the first claim that offered, making 
contracts for payment without thought 
of possible crop failure, and hoping and 
believing all things told them by voluble 
land agents, laid thereby the foundation 
for disappointment and setbacks. Those 
who followed during the next decade gave 
but little more consideration to the cli- 
matic conditions and the needs and re- 
sources of the soil. The claimsalong the 
Colorado border at an elevation of 3500 
feet were as eagerly taken as those near 
the Missouri bottoms at 750, and it was be- 
lieved that all would prove equally pro- 
ductive. The population of Kansas in 
1870 was 364,399; in 1880, 996,096; in 1888, 
1,518,552. Nebraska had, in 1870, 122,- 
923; in 1880, 452,402; in 1890, 1,058,910. 
This enormous influx, largely of people 
without means, and in a majority of in- 
stances without practical experience in 
the development of raw lands, was un- 
precedented. The most extravagant plans 
were laid, and everything was done on the 
largest possible scale. Even the State 
documents of the earlier times boasted of 


the wonderful riches and teeming popula- 
tion the commonwealths would have in 
1890, ‘‘if the present rate of increase kee)s 
up.”” Wheat raising was found to be suc 
cessful. Fields were sown of such size 
that the overland trains on the just com- 
pleted railroads were stopped between sta- 
tions to enable the passengers to feast their 
eyes on the wondrous sight. Sheep thrived, 
and flocks were driven from New Mexico 
numbering tens of thousands, while wrin- 
kled merinos were imported from New 
York and Ohio to be placed on farms 
whose value that of a dozen of the ani 
mals would have more than equalled. 

From the farms the desire for speedy 
riches spread to the towns, and in the 
summer of 1885 began the ‘‘ boom.” Ad 
ditions were laid out for miles around tlhe 
county-seats; stakes for lots and alleys, 
and furrows bounding boulevards and 
savenues, disturbed the pasturing cattle 
and awakened the interest of the farm 
hand. People look back to those days 
now and wonder if a wave of insanity 
swept over the West. It seemed plausible 
then that every town would be a com- 
mercial metropolis or a great railway cen- 
tre—or both; twenty villages in each 
State coveted the capital, and not a few 
believed that in time the greatness of the 
new West would necessitate the abandon 
ment of Washington for a national head- 
quarters on the plains. It was not joking, 
this wild inflation—never were men more 
in earnest. The evidence of their sincer 
ity exists to-day in handsome brick and 
stone blocks unoccupied, in carved mar 
ble pillars and staircases ornamenting 
half-empty school-houses and office build 
ings, and in uneven road surfaces telling 
of the sometime presence of street-railway 
ties. 

This it was that burdened the plains 
with debt. To adorn the farms, to build 
the blocks and school-houses, to equip 
the railway lines, the people issued their 
due-bills in the Shape of mortgages, bonds, 
and corporation stock. It was the capi- 
tal with which was constructed the fabric 
of their dreams. By this means the set- 
tlers had at their command the coffers 
and savings of the East, and even much 
from across the Atlantic. While it was 
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welcome, it was not altogether the fault 
of the West that itcame. Said the man- 
ager of a large investment and loan com- 
pany, Which failed some years ago with 
liabilities of over ten million dollars: ‘‘ It 
is a fact that during many months of 
i886 and 1887 we were unable to get 
enough mortgages for the people of the 
East who wished to invest in that kind 
of security. My desk was piled every 
morning with hundreds of letters, each 
enclosing a draft, and asking me to send 
a farm mortgage from Kansas or Nebras- 
ka.” Is it any wonder that men were 
urged to borrow more than they needed, 
or that rascally agents were tempted to 
place a larger loan on a farm than its 
value warranted? 

In the winter of 1887-8 the end came. 
Every one wanted to sell at once, and 
none could find a buyer. The story of 
what followed is an old one. The col- 
lapse of the boom was not confined to 
the West; the South suffered as well. 
The enormous depreciation of property 
was followed by a succession of short 
crops on the plains, and accentuated by 
political vagaries that attracted attention 
throughout the civilized world. Yet the 


story of the past decade is not less inter- 
esting than that of the years when fron- 
tier life was testing the courage and en- 


durance of the hardy pioneers. It has 
been a time of struggle with debt, with 
bad credit, with decreasing values, and 
lessening population. Thousands of 
farmers deserted the much - mortgaged 
claim, loaded the family into a white- 
covered prairie-schooner, and, in current 
phrase, ‘‘ went back to the wife’s folks.” 
From the western third of Kansas and 
Nebraska one hundred thousand people 
departed. In one season eighteen thou- 
sand prairie-schooners passed east over 
the Missouri River bridge at Omaha— 
never to return. Loan companies could 
not collect the interest on the mortgages 
they had negotiated, and failed. Out of 
about three hundred that were chartered 
in Kansas, six stood the test and pulled 
through. The Middle West was called 
on to meet its obligations, and could not 
find the resources therefor. It was prac- 
tically impossible to sell real estate for 
money—land had no cash value. There 
was a trading value and a taxable value 
—that was all. The Western people did 
not tell the world how bad it was. The 
papers cheerfully prevaricated when they 
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reported large ‘‘sales” that were actual- 
ly trades. Foreclosure notices and bank 
statements were hidden away on the in- 
ner pages of the paper, and failures were, 
by common consent, not published at all. 
In the assets of the suspended banks and 
loan companies were found lots in boom 
‘‘additions.” The receivers sold them 
under the hammer for from one to three 
per cent. of their cost, and were glad to 
get it. 

The Eastern investors tried to realize 
on the securities they had bought, and 
could not. They foreclosed the farm and 
city mortgages and took the property. 
Mortgagee and mortgagor were alike dis- 
pleased, and demagogues took advantage 
of the situation to trade on the feeling of 
antagonism. They said hard and abusive 
words concerning the ‘‘ plutocrats,” and 
found a means to ride into political pow- 
er through the echo of their own bitter 
rantings. The men and women who had 
worked for years to make homes had no 
sympathy with this abuse of the East. 
‘* Back East” was for them, and is to-day, 
the land of haleyon memories. There 
they played beneath stately elms, studied 
in old-fashioned school-houses, and loved 
and married. But the frenzy of depres- 
sion was contagious, and sentiments were 
uttered and printed which have since 
brought blushes to their authors. 

In the East the etfect was less marked, 
but not the less definite and positive. 
The investors felt that they had been de- 
frauded, and resented it by refusing to 
place more funds beyond the Missouri— 
except in special instances. 

The Middle West was experiencing 
such conditions when Oklahoma was 
opened. The two great rushes for homes 
in that splendid expanse of fertile acres 
took thousands out of the two States to 
the north. All who failed in their 
desires saw here a chance to retrieve 
their fortunes, and many abandoned their 
claims in order to begin over again in 
the new lands. When it is remembered 
that in the four and eight years that have 
elapsed since the openings the Territory 
has come to a population of 275,587, and 
an assessed valuation, on a basis of one- 
fourth to one-third the real value, of 
$35,034,752, the importance of the drain 
on the adjoining commonwealths can 
be understood. At the beginning there 
was not a white man inside the entire 
expanse of the Territory; now it is an 
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empire in itself, outranking a dozen dif- 
ferent States in population. But the 
people there had the same experiences as 
to crops and business conditions for sevy- 
eral years as the rest of the prairie 
West, and the stories of want were not 
unlike the ones that reached the East in 
the old times of the grasshoppers on the 
plains. 

The West was many years paying the 
debt incurred by its overweening ambi- 
tion and its indiscreet speculations. The 
period of depression, beginning in 1888, 
covered eight years. In it were learned 
lessons of saving, of thrift, of endurance. 
They were lessons that the West needed 
to learn. Partly because it was very dif- 
ficult to borrow, few new debts were in- 
curred. Partly because creditors were 
pressing, old scores were reduced as much 
as possible. It was a time of severe busi- 
ness methods, of caustic criticisms from 
friends in the East, of sackcloth and ashes 
for those who could not meet the hastily 
assumed obligations. 


II, 

With 1897 the clouds lifted. It was in 
many respects a year of surprises to the 
business world of the plains. Few real- 
ize why its record stands out so bright- 
ly compared with the half-dozen seasons 
gone before. There have been published 
glowing reports of the wheat raised in 
Kansas, yet in two years in the past dec- 
ade there have been larger yields. The 
corn is a boast, yet four years in the dec- 
ade have done better. The live-stock 
products are pointed to with pride, yet 
three years have shown larger cash re- 
turns. The aggregate value of all prod- 
ucts of farm and ranch has been exceed- 
ed twice in ten years. The same is true 
of Nebraska. Notwithstanding this, it is 
doubtful if in all the history of the prairies 
there has been a year when the workers 
had so much to show for their efforts— 
both in material values and in enhanced 
credit—as in the one just past. It was the 
first step forward that manifested itself 
prominently. The advance had been go- 
ing on, but it had not come to the sur- 
face. 

The crops were above the average, the 
prices were good, new sowing favorable. 
But above these things, and working with 
them, was the fact that the debts, public 
and private, were no longer nerve-wear- 
ing burdens--they had been reduced in 
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the years of economy to reasonable pro 
portions. Herein lies the key to the new 
era that is opening for the prairie West: 
it has resources gained through its own 
toil, and its obligations occupy the place 
of servant, not of master. 

The returns of the grain-fields wer 
most clearly marked in the western 
third of the section named. For ten years 
the people there had been hoping for the 
good crops that once or twice before had 
been the cause of lifting their hopes, and 
making them believe that there was a 
possibility of making permanent homes 
through the ordinary methods of agri 
culture. Many of the original settlers 
had left, discouraged, but those who re- 
mained were rewarded by a wonderful 
return for their labor. On farms that 
were worth $500 to $800, wheat was taken 
that brought at the market $1200 to $2000 
The high prices that came in midsummer, 
added to a generous yield and good qual- 
ity, made the settlers happy. They had 
the best profit on their investment of any 
body of people in the nation, probably, 
and it made them take cheer again—and 
put in more wheat. In the middle sec 


tion the year was an average one, except 
for the better prices for grain; in the 
eastern portion it was perhaps scarcely 


up to the usual standard. 

But there was money to pay debts, 
because the savings of the past years 
had been sufficient to bring the interest 
charges down and make the burden light. 
Here is an example: A farmer came into 
my office one day last summer wearing 
ragged, faded clothes, and appearing ver) 
shabby. ‘‘ Look pretty tough, don’t I?” 
he remarked, laughing. ‘ Well, it will 
be better next time. Iam going to buy 
a new suit of clothes this afternoon. 1 
have not had a new suit for five years— 
just couldn’t afford it. My wife has been 
saving her egg-money, and I have kept 
up the taxes and interest. Now we ar 
getting out of the woods, and I am to 
have a suit and she a dress from the egg- 
money.” He said it without any bitter 
ness or regret, as if it were a perfectly 
natural situation. He felt that he had 
done his duty,and the new clothes were 
doubtless worn with a pride and satisfac 
tion unknown where less sacrifice was 
needed to procure fresh raiment. 

The hens are said to have saved Ne- 
braska. From the stations in the interior 
of the State were shipped thousands of 
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dozens of eggs every week. The money 
received for them was about the only 
clear cash that came into the household, 
and kept the children fit for school and 
the wife in presentable clothes. In Kan- 
sas the humble cow was more in evidence. 
Scattered over the plains are the cream- 
eries, to which every morning wends a 
procession of farm-wagons, each contain- 
ing a dozen or more high tin cans filled 
with milk from the farms. One county 
has for six years received from the cream- 
eries $250,000 annually in monthly pay- 
ments. It has been the salvation of the 
settlers. Others have done nearly as well, 
and the annual value of the milk prod- 
ucts has been from $4,500,000 to $5,000,000. 
This, added to the help of the hen and 
the returns of the swine-yard, has been 
the resource upon which many a family 
has depended to tide over the lean years. 
The creameries have also extended into 
Oklahoma, and, with the trade of Texas 
and the Gulf ports so close to its gates, 
the Territory has, relatively, realized more 
out of the business, perhaps, than its 
neighbor on the north. Here, too, the 
wheat was of much value last season. 
One could stand on the court-house tower 
at Newkirk in the early days of July and 
within a radius of six miles count 1960 
wheat-stacks and 186 stacks of straw. A 
Nebraska man bought a farm in Garfield 
County for $600 in March, and sold $900 
worth of wheat from it in June. This 
was perhaps not so striking as the yield 
in six western Kansas counties, where it 
was over 235 bushels for every man, wo- 
man, and child living therein, but it was 
enough. 

The disposition made of the generous 
returns of the fields can, of course, be 
determined only approximately. While 
court records shaw some of the business 
transactions, there is a vast amount that 
is known only to the people interested. 
Extended tables of statistics are often 
misleading, but there are some facts that 
cannot be controverted, and which are 
reliable evidence of the extent to which 
the Middle West has assumed an inde- 
pendent financial position. For instance, 
the State mortgage report for Nebraska, 
for the first six months of 1897, showed 
6589 mortgages filed and 8001 released. 
The amount represented by those released 
exceeded that of these filed by $913,366. 
The farm mortgages released amounted 
to $7,210,240. This sort of reduction has 
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been going on more rapidly since that 
time, and it has been in course for years, 
though at a lesser rate. It is estimated 
by the bank commissioner of Kansas 
that that State has paid off $30,000, 000 of 
indebtedness in the past year. There has 
been altogether a reduction of more than 
two-thirds of the $290,000,000 of mortgage 
debt with which the State was credited by 
the government census in 1890. It would 
be useless to deny that much of the release 
of mortgage debts has come through the 
process of foreclosure; especially is this 
true of the western portion. But proba- 
bly not more than one-fourth has been 
so released. The remainder has come 
through the little savings of the men and 
women who have toiled faithfully to 
make homes for their children. The in- 
terest charges on the debt owed to foreign 
capitalists in Kansas and Nebraska is 
probably not one-tenth of the amount re- 
quired five years ago. Local capital is 
taking up the mortgages and bonds, and 
the people of the West are showing their 
faith in their own communities by placing 
their savings there. 

A most vital and important problem 
before the West is the management of 
the bonded indebtedness assumed in the 
boom days. Some of this is backed by 
such wealth that there is no doubt of its 
future. But in the boom there was little 
inquiry made as to the reliability of the 
enterprise for which bonds were sought. 
Railroads were wanted, and any proposi- 
tion that would secure them was accept- 
ed. Court-houses were built with little 
regard for the needs of the counties. Out 
in western Kansas is a court-house costing 
$20,000. With scarcely a load of wood in 
the county, there is a handsome fireplace 
in every office. The total population of 
the county is but 1800, and the bonds of 
the county have not yet been reduced. 
Several court-houses, through the process 
of mechanics’ liens and other legal pro- 
cesses, have come to be owned by individu- 
als,who have been puzzled to know what 
todo with them. Some of the bonds were 
issued without the proper formalities, and 
the counties are taking advantage of this 
to refuse to pay. Many cases are in the 
courts, growing out of such issues. It is 
safe to say that few boom-time bonds that 
can be defeated will be paid. In many in- 
stances, in the newer counties of western 
Kansas and Nebraska, where there are 
such contests, the counties are unable to 
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pay even if they wished. The falling off 
in valuation has been such that it is out 
of the question for the people who remain 
to pay the interest, to say nothing of the 
principal. Here there must be a scaling 
down, and mutual forbearance on the part 
of creditors and debtors, to refund the debts 
on a basis that can be borne. Many towns 
are in the same condition—mostly small 
cities that allowed their ambitions to out- 
run their income. They sought electric 
lights, water-works, and street improve- 
ments that were out of proportion to 
their ability and size. When the boom 
additions were turned back into farm-land 
by the Legislature, and were assessed by 
the acre instead of by the square foot, 
they found the tax-levying and tax-pay- 
ing ability greatly reduced. It became 
necessary to reduce the municipal ex- 
penses, and sometimes even the most ri- 
gid economy on the part of the manage- 
ment has been ineffectual in producing 
a balance between the receipts and dis- 
bursements. Here, too, must there be a 
scaling down and concessions. Several 
cities have done this already, having 
frankly informed their creditors that 
something of the kind must take place or 
the town site would be vacated. The in- 
vestors were shrewd enough to see that 


half a loaf with certain interest payments 
was better than their former holding. 

It is not that the towns are dishon- 
est; the sneer of ‘‘ repudiation,” flung so 
readily by those who do not understand 


the situation, is not applicable. It is a 
condition which the investor does not re- 
gvet more than the people who have taken 
up their residence in the towns so situ- 
ated. It is one that can best be arranged 
on afriendly basis, not by force. Debtor 
and creditor are coming together on these 
matters, and such concessions as have 
been indicated are taking place. It means 
much for the debtor—self-respect, hope, 
encouragement in making improvements, 
and the feeling that eventually there will 
be clean pages in the municipality's bond- 
book. 

Another thing the West has learned. 
For years it has talked of manufacturing 
the articles that it uses, but so disastrous 
have been its attempts to start great man- 
ufactories off-hand that now there are 
few business men who favor bonuses or 
other extraneous aids to the establish- 
ment of such enterprises. Many a town 
is yet owing the heavy bonds issued to 
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secure a carriage-works or a sugar-mill, 
that went into bankruptcy a few years 
after starting —some in a few months. 
The remoteness from great population 
centres, the high cost of fuel, and thie 
magnificent distances that are necessary 
factors of transportation make the task a 
severe one. The West can manufacture 
many articles; it has the raw material, 
and can, by proper development, save 
freight to the East and back. But it is 
not trying to achieve all this at a single 
bound. It is satisfied to have its manu 
facturing industries developed as are the 
business investments of the country. In 
this way they will be on a firm founda 
tion and will stand. The West needs 
more men at work in mills and shops, 
but it does not need them if they are to 
be kept there by issuing bonds. 


Ill. 

Two elements that were neglected by 
the first comers to the plains have been 
brought to prominence in the past few 
years, and are now among the most im- 
portant of the plains region’s resources, 
They are the cattle industry and the 
raising of such crops as are suitable to 
the climate. Kaffir corn, the hardy food 
product that thrives when the drouth is 
the most severe, did not appear in the 
reports of the boards of agriculture until 
about 1892; yet last season nearly ten 
million dollars’ worth was taken from 
the fields. It is planted in the place for- 
merly occupied by less sturdy crops. 
Then there are the sorghums, the Jeru- 
salem corn, the millet and maize—they 
mean the adoption of a system of agri- 
culture that is permanent, that will fur 
nish ‘‘roughness” for the stock and 
make bread for the family, no matter if 
the rainfall is below the average. It 
means that there will be no more free 
seed- wheat or appeals for aid for tlie 
West. The cattle industry is of another 
sort, yet related to this, as it is an adap 
tation of agricultural pursuits to the cli 
mate. Thousands of abandoned claims 
exist in western Kansas and Nebraska, 
and thereon graze the herds that have 
taken the place of the ploughs and har- 
rows. In the western third of the Middle 
West is the stockman’s elysium. There 
he can turn the herds out on the close- 
curled “ buffalo-grass,” and pasture them 
from Christmas to Christmas. There is 
no thought of shelter, and but little feed 
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is provided outside the pastures. They 
are not needed. To be sure, cattle die. 
After one storm a few years ago fifty 
thousand hides were shipped from one 
station; but the percentage of loss is, on 
the whole, small. The owners of the cat- 
ile are the dictators of the land. They 
commence with their wire fences at the 
quarter section forming their home ranch, 
and forget to stop when they reach the 
corner. On and on they go, until thou- 
sands of acres are enclosed. The owner 
of the land, who has perhaps taken much 
of it under foreclosure, hears of it. He 
writes that the land must not remain 
under fence without rent. ‘Come and 
take it out of the pasture,” replies the cat- 
tle-man, and the incident is closed. One 
may drive for sixty miles in western Kan- 
sas and Nebraska and western Oklahoma 
and never be out of cattle - pastures. 
Fence after fence crosses the road. Prob- 
ably not more than twenty per cent. of 
the land is owned by the users, but it is 
all appropriated. This is a pursuit that 
will be permanent. It will make its fol- 
lowers well-to-do. It is a money-making, 
certain line of business. 

For a time much was said and written 
about the promise of irrigation. It was 
believed that it would reyolutionize the 
But 
Irrigation without wa- 


plains, and make of them gardens. 
that day is past. 
ter is a failure, and the plains have not 
enough water for the ditches that have 


been already dug. Vast reaches of up- 
land cannot be reached by water except 
by pumping it out of the ground, and 
frequently it is nearly as far to water in 
that direction as it is overland. Wind- 
mill and pump can supply the vegetables, 
and make sure that there will be enough 
flour in the bin, but it cannot moisten 
the whole claim. This has been demon- 
strated. Along the river bottoms there 
is hope, and many flourishing irrigation 
plants exist. Numerous other ditch prop- 
erties, however, are in the hands of re- 
ceivers, and are losing money. The fu- 
ture usefulness of irrigation seems likely 
to be confined to small territories favor- 
ably situated, rather than to be applied to 
the plains generally. 

The houses need paint; the yards need 
shrubbery and flowers. The ‘‘new” has 
worn off the buildings erected during the 
boom, and there has been little renova- 
tion. The picture of a plains village has 
been one heavy with unpainted or faded 
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houses of simple lines, of square-fronted 
store structures and offices. Here and 
there looms up a “block” of stone or 
brick, which does not pay one-half of one 
per cent. on the investment it represents. 
In the hard years property has been neg- 
lected, and there has been a feeling on 
the part of the occupants that somehow 
they would leave the place soon. They 
put off the improvements, and consequent- 
ly the towns present a neglected appear- 
ance. This is passing away now. The 
painters are busy; there is a new roof 
here and there to tell of progress; the 
feeling of unrest has been succeeded by 
one that the West is a pretty good local- 
ity after all; that the East has forgotten 
its children after so long an absence, and 
that it is as well to prepare to reside in 
the present abiding-place. 

The era of prosperity has done a great 
deal for the people in contentment. There 
is less talk of ‘‘ back East,” though it is 
as dear as ever, Little graves are in the 
Western cemeteries—those squares of hal- 
lowed sod fenced off from the far reaches 
of level land—and make a new tie for 
those to whom they are a shrine. The 
peopleare holding ‘‘old settlers’ reunions,” 
proud of their long residence on the 
plains. This is a good sign. It marks 
the beginning of a time when the land 
shall be to them a home, not merely ¢ 
stopping- place. And then there are 
more people each year. The low-water 
mark came about 1896. Then the tide 
turned, and’ each census shows a growth 
over the preceding year. In the past few 
weeks reports have come of the arrival of 
special trains bringing immigrants from 
farther East. Every real-estate agent re- 
ports sales far in excess of the past half- 
dozen years. The farms are selling, and 
the land all over the plains region is in- 
creasing in price. City property is not 
yet gaining so much as farm-lands, but it 
is in better condition than in a long time. 
The additions are being ploughed up and 
planted to wheat. The surplus houses are 
moved to the country, and are making 
pleasant homes for farmers’ families. The 
towns are thus being reduced to a size 
appropriate to the number of people who 
inhabit them. The banks have vastly in- 
creased their deposits. The latest state- 
ment shows that in the banks of Nebraska 
is deposited $33,914,406, an increase over 
last year of about $7,000,000. In Kansas 
is deposited $41,094,712, an increase of 
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$9,000,000. In both States the reserve in 
the banks’ vaults is over fifty per cent. 
of the deposits. The fifty-four banks of 
Oklahoma have on deposit $1,982,385, of 
which fifty-one per cent. is in cash in 
the vaults. These figures tell more elo- 
quently than can words the position of 
the people of the plains in saving their 
earnings. 

Western Kansas and Nebraska have 
many problems to solve. They comprise 
the difficulty of handling the semi-arid 
section where the rainfall is deficient. It 
has been demonstrated that agriculture 
will not succeed. Empty sod cabins are 
plenty; school-houses have no occupants ; 
cattle are stabled in what were once 
store - buildings; whole town sites are 
deserted; the people have begun over 
again. Business is yet a speculation, 
though it is passing out of that stage. 
The debts must be adjusted, the bonds 
arranged so that the payments can be 
met and the conditions simplified. It will 
never be a thickly settled country, but 
there will be prosperity and good returns 
on the investments made. In central and 
eastern Nebraska and Kansas the same 
solidity that exists in the East may be ex- 
pected, and will be found. The crop fail- 
ures are an exception; the agriculture is 
so diversified and the pursuits so varied 
that no general failure is possible. Big 
barns, that would do credit to Pennsyl- 
rania, are scattered over the well-fenced 
farms; the farmers ride in carriages, and 
the farmers’ boys and girls have bicycles. 
It is becoming more Eastern every day, 
and one may well forget that it is in the 
West at all. Oklahoma is looking ear- 
nestly forward to Statehood, with all the 
Indian Territory added to its present ex- 
tent. This will make a great common- 
wealth, rich in all the natural resources 
that fertile soil and mineral riches can 
give. With a climate that will raise corn 
or cotton, wheat or sugar-cane, it is lo- 
cated near to the rapidly advancing Gulf 
ports,and has thus an advantage over the 
country farther north. In a short time 
the claims will all have been “ proved 
up,” and the settlers will own them in 
fee-simple. Then they will have a start, 
such as no other body of settlers of the 
West ever enjoyed—out of debt, and with 
the improvements secured from the land 
itself. One county of Oklahoma is the 
most evenly settled of any territory in the 


world, probably—one family on every 
quarter section, and only one. The peo 
ple are among the most energetic ani 
progressive in the nation, and they have 
had the experience of other settlements 
by which to profit. If they cannot make 
a model commonwealth, it will be strange 


IV. 

The period of settlement in the Middle 
West is gone, never to return. The time 
of extravagance will not be repeated, for 
its lessons were burned deep into the 
hearts of all. It left behind broken hopes, 
tormenting debts, ruined homes, blighted 
ambitions. The prophecies upon which 
it was based can again receive no credence 
from those who saw the wreckage of the 
receding financial wave. Without ex 
travagance there is little danger of great 
depression. Short crops may, and doubt 
less will, come; prices may fluctuate and 
localities have their rise and fall; but 
with plans laid on conservative lines 
and the motto ‘Pay as you go” made 
the underlying principle of the people's 
business dealings, widespread or long 
continued backslidings will be impossi- 
ble. 

The period on which the West is en- 
tering gives promise of being one of per- 
manent prosperity; it is based on those 
things which are not influenced seriously 
by climatie vagaries. The hot winds may 
come, but the Kaffir corn and cane will 
wave green banners. The rains may be 
far between, but the milk-cart will con 
tinue its journey to the creamery. Hail 
may fall, but the cattle on the level 
reaches will not be hurt. Diversified agri 
culture will provide for failure in a sin- 
gle crop by giving yields of others. Irri 
gation will lend its aid in opportune places 
to insure bountiful gardens. In short, 
the West is settling down to make the 
most of the resources which it possesses, 
and has ceased worrying about those it 
possesses not. In that lies the secret of 
its future, and so generally is this recog 
nized that the prairies ought to be taken 
out of the ‘‘ doubtful list” and placed with 
those portions of the nation of which cer- 
tain results can be predicted, and where 
unvarying advances follow the seasons 
round, This is the ideal of the West; 
for this it is working, and over the thresh 
old of such an experience its people be 
lieve it has passed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


CLEARING THE AIR. 

“Tt is as difficult to be entirely bad as it is to be 

ntirely good,” 

JERCY RODEN, had been to 

Utrecht and Antwerp, arrived home 
on the evening of the day that saw Lord 
Ferriby’s advent to the Hague. Though 
the day had been fine enough, the wea- 
ther broke up at sunset, and great clouds 
chased the sun towards the west. Then 
the rain came suddenly and swept across 
the plains in a slanting fury. <A cold 
wind from the southeast followed hard 
upon the heavy clouds, and night came 
in a chaos of squall and beating rain. 
Roden was drenched in his passage from 
the carriage to the Villa des Dunes, which, 
being a summer residence, had not been 
provided with a carriage-drive across the 
dunes from the road. He looked at his 
sister with tired eyes when she met him 
in the entrance-hall. He was worn and 
thinner than she had seen him in the days 
of his adversity, for Percy Roden, like his 
partner, had made several false starts 
upon the road to fortune before he got 
well away. Like many — like, indeed, 
nearly all—who have to try again, he had 
lightened himself of a scruple or so each 
time he turned back. Prosperity, how- 
ever, seems to kill as many as adversity. 
Abundant wealth is a vexation of spirit 
to-day as surely as it was in the time of 
that wise man who, having tried it, said 
that a stranger eateth it, and it is vanity. 

‘‘ Beastly night,” said Roden, and that 
was all. He had been to Antwerp on 
banking business, and had that sleepless 
look which brings a glitter to the eyes. 
This was a man handling great sums of 
money. ‘‘Von Holzen been here to- 
day?” he asked, when he had changed his 
clothes and they were seated at the din- 
ner table. 

‘*No,” answered Dorothy, with her 
eyes on his plate. He was eating little, 
and drank only mineral water from astone 
bottle. He was like an athlete in train- 
ing, though the strain he sought to meet 
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was mental and not physical. He shiv- 
ered more than once, and glanced sharp- 
ly at the door when the maid happened 
to leave it open. 

When Dorothy went to the drawing- 
room she lighted the fire, which was ready 
laid, and of wood. Although it was near- 
ly midsummer, the air was chilly, and the 
rain beat against the thin walls of the 
house. 

‘‘T think it probable,” Roden had said, 
before she left the dining-room, ‘‘ that 
Von Holzen will come in this evening.” 

She sat down before the fire, which 
burnt briskly, and looked into it with 
thoughtful, clever gray eyes. Percy 
thought it probable that Von Holzen 
would come to the Villa des Dunes this 
evening. Would he come? For Perey 
knew nothing of the organized attempt 
on Cornish’s life which she herself had 
frustrated. He seemed to know nothing 
of the grim and silent antagonism that 
existed between the two men, shutting 
his eyes to their movements, which were 
like the movements of chess-players that 
the on-looker sees but does not under- 
stand. Dorothy knew that Von Holzen 
was infinitely cleverer than her brother. 
She knew, indeed, that he was cleverer 
than most men. With the quickness of 
her sex she had long ago divined the 
source and basis of his strength. He was 
indifferent to women — who formed no 
part of his life, who entered in no way 
into his plans or ambitions. As a wo- 
man, she should, theoretically, have dis- 
liked and despised him for this. As a 
matier of fact, this characteristic com- 
manded her respect. 

She knew that her brother was not in 
Von Holzen’s confidence. It was prob- 
able that no man on earth had ever come 
within measurable distance of that. He 
would, in all likelihood, hear nothing of 
the attempt to kill Cornish, and Cornish 
himself would be the last to mention it. 
For she knew that her lover was a match 
for Von Holzen, and more than a match. 
She had never doubted that. It was a 
part of her creed. A woman never real- 
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ly loves a man until she has made him 
the object of acreed. And it is only the 
man himself who can—and in the long- 
run usually does—make it impossible for 
her to adhere to her belief. 

She was still sitting and thinking over 
the fire when her brother came into the 
room. 

‘*Ah!” he said at the sight of the fire, 
and came forward, holding out his hands 
to the blaze. He looked down at his sis- 
ter with glittering and unsteady eyes. 
He was in a dangerous humor—a humor 
forexplanations and admissions—to which 
weak natures sometimes give way. And, 
looking at the matter practically and calm- 
ly, explanations and admissions are better 
left—to the hereafter. But Von Holzen 
saved him by ringing the front-door bell 
at that moment. 

The professor came into the room a 
minute later. He stood in the doorway 
and bowed in the stiff German way to 
Dorothy. With Roden he exchanged a 
curt nod. His hair was glued to his tem- 
ples by- the rain, which gleamed on his 
face. ‘‘It is an abominable night,” he 
said, coming forward. ‘‘ Ach, Fraulein, 
please do not leave us—and the fire,” he 
added; for Dorothy had risen. ‘‘I mere- 


ly came to make sure that you had ar- 


rived safely home.” He took the chair 
offered to him by Roden, and sat on it 
without bringing it forward. He had 
but little of that self-assurance which is 
so highly cultivated to-day as to be al- 
most offensive. ‘‘ There are, of course, 
matters of business,” he said, ‘‘ which can 
wait till to-morrow. To-night you are 
tired.” He looked at Roden as a doctor 
might look at a patient. ‘‘Is it not so, 
Fraulein?” he asked, turning to Doro- 
thy. 

we fhe 

‘* Except one or two matters, which we 
may discuss now.” 

Dorothy turned and glanced at him. 
He was looking at her, and their eyes met 
for a moment. He seemed to see some- 
thing in her face that made him thought- 
ful, for he remained silent for some time, 
while he wiped the rain from his face 
with his pocket-handkerchief. It was a 
pale, determined face, which could hardly 
fail to impress those with whom he came 
in contact as the face of a strong man. 

‘‘Lord Ferriby has been at the works 
to-day,” he said; and then, with a gesture 
of the hands and a shrug, he described 
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Lord Ferriby as a nonentity. “ He went 
through the works, and looked over your 
books. I wrote out a sort of certificate of 
his satisfaction with both, and—he sign- 
ed it.” . 

Roden was leaning forward over the 
fire with a cigarette between his lips. 
He nodded shortly. ‘‘ Good,” he said. 

‘** Yesterday,” continued Von Holzen, 
“IT met an old acquaintance —a Miss 
Wade—one of the young ladies of a Pen- 
sionnat at Dresden, in which I taught at 
onetime. She is a daughter of the bank- 
er Wade, and told me, reluctantly, that 
she is at the Hague with her father—a 
friend of Cornish’s. This morning I took 
a walk on the sands at Scheveningen: 
there was a large fat man, among others, 
bathing at the northern bathing-station. 
It was Major White. It is a regular 
gathering of the clans. I saw a German 
paper-maker—a big man in the trade— 
on the Kursaal terrace this morning. It 
may be a mere chance, and it may not.” 
As he spoke he had withdrawn from his 
pocket a folded paper, which he was fin 
gering thoughtfully. Dorothy, who knew 
that she had by her looks unwittingly 
warned him, made no motion to go now 
He would say nothing that he did not 
deliberately intend for her ears as much 
as for her brother’s. Von Holzen open 
ed the paper slowly, and looked at it as if 
every line of it was familiar. It was a 
sheet of ordinary foolscap covered with 
minute figures and writing. ‘‘It is the 
Vorschrift, the—how do you say?—pre 
scription for the Malgamite, and there are 
several in the Hague at this moment wlio 
want it, and some who would not be too 
scrupulous in their methods of procuring 
it. Itis for this that they are gathering 
—here in the Hague.” 

Roden turned in his leisurely way and 
looked over his shoulder towards the pa 
per. Von Holzen glanced at Dorothy. 
He had no desire to keep her in suspense 
—but he wished to know how much she 
knew. She looked into the fire, treating 
his conversation as directed towards her 
brother only. 

‘*T tried for ten years in vain to get 
this,” continued Von Holzen, ‘‘and at 
last a dying man dictated it tome. For 
years it lived in the brain of one man 
only—and he a maker of it himself. He 
might have died at any moment with that 
secret in his head. And I”— he folded 
the paper slowly and shrugged his shoul- 
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I watched him. And the last in- 
telligible word he spoke on earth was the 
last word of this prescription. The man 
can have been no fool; for he was a man 
of little education. I never respected him 
so much as I do now when I have learnt 
it myself.’ 

He rose and walked to the fire. 

“You permit me, Fraulein,” he said, 
putting the logs together with his foot. 
They burnt up brightly, and he threw the 
paper upon them. In a moment it was 
reduced to ashes. He turned slowly upon 


ders—‘* 


his heel and looked at his companions 


with the grave smile of one who had 
never known much mirth. 

‘*There,” he said, touching his high 
forehead with one finger; ‘‘it is in the 
brain of one man—once more.” 

He returned to the chair he had just 
vacated. 

‘‘And whosoever wishes to stop the 
manufacture of Malgamite will need to 
stop that brain,” he said, with a_ soft 
laugh. 
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‘‘Of course there is a risk attached to 
burning that paper,” he continued, after a 
pause. a little clot 
of blood no bigger than a pin’s head, and 
the greatest brain on earth is so much 
pulp! It may be worth some one’s while 
to kill me. It worth some 
one’s while to kill somebody else, even at 
a considerable risk —but the courage is 
nearly always lacking. However, we must 
run these risks.” 

He rose from his chair with a low and 
rather pleasant laugh, glancing at the 
clock as he did so. It was evidently his 
intention to take his leave. Dorothy rose 
also, and they stood for a moment facing 
each other. He was a few inches below 
her stature, and he looked up at her with 
his slow, thoughtful eyes. He seemed 
always to be making a diagnosis of the 
souls of men. 

‘*T know, Friiulein,” he said, **that you 
are one of those who dislike me and seek 
todo me harm. Iam sorry. It is long 
since I discarded a youthful belief that 


‘*My brain may go 


is so often 
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it was possible to get on in life without 
arousing ill feeling. Believe me, it is im- 
possible even to hold one’s own in this 
world without making enemies. There 
are two sides to every question, Fraulein 
—remember that.” 

He brought his heels together, bowed 
stiffly, from the waist, and left the room. 
Percy Roden followed him, leaving the 
door open. Dorothy heard the rustle of 
his dripping water-proof as he put it on, 
the click of the door, the sound of his firm 
retreating tread on the gravel. Then her 
brother came back into the room. His 
rather weak face was flushed. . His eyes 
were unsteady. Dorothy saw this in a 
glance, and her own face hardened un- 
respousively. The situation was clearly 
enough defined in her own mind. Von 
Holzen had destroyed the prescription be- 
fore heron purpose. It was only a move 
in that game of life which is always ex- 
tending to a new deal, and of which wo- 
men as on-lookers necessarily see the most. 
Von Holzen wished Cornish, and others 
concerned, to know that he had destroyed 
the prescription. It was a concession in 
disguise —a retrograde movement — per- 
haps pour mieux sauter. 

Percy Roden was one of those men who 
have a grudge against the world. The 
most hopeless ill-doer is he who excuses 
himself angrily. There are some who 
seem unconscious of their own failings, 
and for these there is hope. They may 
some day find out that it is better to be 
at peace with the world even at the cost 
of a little self-denial. But Perey Roden 
admitted that he was wrong, and always 
had that sort of excuse which seeks to 
lay the blame upon a whole class—upon 
other business men, upon those in author- 
ity, upon women. 

‘*It is excused in others, why not in 
me?’’—the last cry of the ne’er-do-well. 

He glanced angrily at Dorothy now. 
But he was always half afraid of her. 

‘‘T wish we had never come to this 
place,”’ he said. 

‘Then let us go away from it,” an- 
swered Dorothy, ‘* before it is too late.” 

Roden looked at her in surprise. Did 
she expect him to go away now from Mrs. 
Vansittart? He knew, of course, that 
Dorothy and the world always expected 
too much from him. 

‘Before it is too late. What do you 
mean ?” he asked, still thinking of Mrs. 
Vansittart. 
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‘*Before the Malgamite scheme is ex 
posed,” replied Dorothy, bluntly. An 
to her surprise, he laughed. 

‘*T thought you meant something else, 
he said. ‘‘The Malgamite scheme ca: 
look after itself. Von Holzen is the cle 
erest man I know, and he knows what ly 
is doing. I thought you meant Mrs. Van 
sittart—were thinking of her.” 

‘*No, I was not thinking of Mrs. Van 
sittart.” 

‘*Not worth thinking about,” suggest 
ed Roden, adhering to his method of 
laughing for fear of being laughed at 
which is common enough in very young 
men; but Roden should have outgrown 
it by this time. 

‘** Not seriously.” 

‘* What do you mean, Dorothy?” 

‘That I hope you do not think seri 
ously of asking Mrs. Vansittart to marry 
you.” 

Roden gave his rather unpleasant laugh 
again. 

‘*It happens that I do,” he replied 
‘‘And it also happens that I know that 
Mrs. Vansittart never stays in the Hague 
in summer when all the houses are empty 
and everybody is away, and the place is 
given up to tourists and becomes a mere 
annex to Scheveningen. This year she 
has staid—why, I should like to know.” 

And he stroked his mustache as he 
looked into the fire. He had been in 
dulging in the vain pleasure of putting 
two and two together. A young man’s 
vanity—or indeed any man’s vanity—is 
not to be trusted to work out that simple 
addition correctly. Perey Roden was still 
in a dangerously exalted frame of mind. 
There is no intoxication so dangerous as 
that of success, and none that leaves so 
bitter a taste behind it. 

‘Of course,” he said, ‘‘no girl ever 
thinks that her brother can succeed in 
such a case. I suppose you dislike Mrs. 
Vansittart?” 

‘No; I like her, and I understand her. 
perhaps better than you do. I should 
like nothing better than that she should 
marry you, but—” 

‘*But what ?” 

‘** Well, ask her,” 
woman’s answer. 

‘** And then?” 

‘* And then let us go away from here.” 

Roden turned on her angrily. 

‘* Why do you keep on repeating that?” 
hecried. ‘‘Whydo you want togoaway?” 


replied Dorothy—a 
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‘* Because,’ replied Dorothy, as angry 
as himself, *‘ you know as well as I do 
that the Malgamite scheme is not what it 
pretends to be. I suppose you are mak- 
ing a fortune and are dazzled, or else you 
are being deceived by Herr von Holzen, 
or else—” 

* Or else 
face. ‘* Yes 

But she bit her lip and was silent. 

“It is an open secret,” she went on, 
after a pause. ‘“ Everybody knows that 
it isa disgrace, or worse—perhaps a crime. 
If you have made a fortune, be content 
with what you have made, and clear your- 
self of the whole affair.” 

‘Not I.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘Because I am going to make more. 
And I am going to marry Mrs. Vansit- 
tart. It is only a question of money. It 
always is with women. And not one 
in a hundred cares how the money is 
made.” 

Which of course is not true; for no 
woman likes to see her husband’s name 
on a biscuit or a jam-pot. 

‘“Of course,” went on Perey, in his 
anger, ‘‘ I know which side you take, since 

At any 
if itisa 

for he has hinted at it more than 

You think that it is I who have 
deceived or who deceive myself. 
You are just as likely to be wrong. You 
place your whole faith in Cornish. You 
think that Cornish cannot do wrong.” 

Dorothy turned and looked at him. 
Her eyes were steady, but the color left 
her face, as if she was afraid of what she 
was about to say. 

‘ Yes,”’ she said, ‘* 1 do.” 

‘* And without a moment's hesitation,” 
went on Roden, hurriedly, ‘‘ you would 
sacrifice everything for the sake of a man 
you had never seen six months ago?” 

"ee." 

‘* Even your own brother?” 

** Yes,” answered Dorothy. 


* echoed Roden, with a pale 
go on.” 


you are talking of open secrets. 
rate, Von Holzen knows yours 
secret 
once. 


been 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE ULTIMATUM. 

“Le plus grand, le plus fort et le plus adroit 
surtout, est celui qui sait attendre.”’ 

“Tr you think that Herr von Holzen is 
a philanthropist, my dear,” said Margue- 
rite Wade, sententiously, ‘‘ that is exact- 
ly where your toes turn in.” 
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She addressed this remark to Joan Fer- 
riby, whose eyes were certainly veiled by 
that cloak of charity which the kind- 
hearted are ever ready to throw over the 
sins of others. The two girls were sit- 
ting in the garden of the hotel, beneath 
the shade of tall trees, within the peace- 
ful sound of the cooing doves on the tiled 
roof. Major White was sitting within 
sar-shot, looking bulky and solemn in 
his light tweed suit and felt hat. The 
Major had given up appearances long ago, 
but no man surpassed him in cleanliness 
and that well-groomed air which distin- 
guishes men of his cloth. He was read- 
ing a newspaper, and from time to time 
glanced at his companions, more especial- 
ly, perhaps, at Joan. 

‘**Major White,” said Marguerite. 

“Te” 

** Greengage, please.” 

The greengages were on a table at the 
Major's elbow, having been placed there, 
at Marguerite’s command, by the waiter 
who attended them at breakfast. White 
made ready to pass the dish. 

‘ Fingers,” said Marguerite. 
one over.” 

White selected one with an air of sol 
emn resignation. Marguerite caught the 
greengage as neatly as it was thrown. 

‘* What do you think of Herr von Hol 
zen?” she asked. 

‘**To think,” replied the Major, ‘‘certain 
requisites are necessary.” 

**Um—m.,” 

‘I do not know Herr von Holzen, and 
I have nothing to think with,” he explain 
ed, gravely. 

‘* Well, you soon will know him, and I 
dare say if you tried you would find that 
you are not so stupid as you pretend to 
be. Youare going down to the works this 
morning with papa and Tony Cornish. I 
know that, because papa told me.” 

The Major looked at her with his air of 
philosophic surprise. She held up her 
hand for a catch, and with resignation he 
threw her another greengage. 

‘*Tony is going to call for you in a 
carriage at ten o'clock, and you three old 
gentlemen are going to drive in an open 
barouche, with cigars, like a bean-feast, to 
the Malgamite works.” 

‘The description is fairly accurate,” ad- 
mitted Major White, witiiout looking up 
from his paper. 


‘* Heave 


‘‘And imagine you are going to raise 
—Hail Columbia!” 
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‘“*“WE WANT TO LOOK AT YOUR BOOKS,’ SAID CORNISH.” 


He looked at her severely through his 
glass, and said nothing. She nodded ina 
friendly and encouraging manner, as if to 
intimate that he had her entire approval. 

“Take my word for it,” she continued, 
turning to Joan, ** Herr von Holzen is a 
shady customer. I know a shady custom 
er when I see him. I neverthought much 
of the Malgamite business, you know, but 
unfortunately nobody asked my opinion 
on the matter. I wonder—” she paused, 
looking thoughtfully at Major White, who 
presently met her glance with a stolid 
stare. ‘‘Of course!” she said in a final 
voice. ‘*I forgot. You never think. You 
ean't. Oh no!” 

‘“It is so easy to misjudge people,” 
pleaded Joan, earnestly. 

‘It is much easier to see right through 
them, straight off, in the twinkling of a 
bedpost,” asserted Marguerite. ‘‘ You will 
see, Herr von Holzen is wrong and Tony 
is right. And Tony will smash him up. 
You will see. Tony ”—she paused, and 
looked up at the roof where the doves 
were cooing—‘‘ Tony knows his way 


about,” 


Major White rose and laid aside his 
paper. Mr. Wade was coming down the 
iron steps that led from the veranda to 
the garden. The banker was cutting a 
cigar,and wore a placid,comfortable look, 
as if he had breakfasted well. Even as 
regards kidneys and bacon in a foreign 
hotel, where there is a will there is a way, 
and Marguerite possessed tongues. 

“Tll turn this place inside out,” she 
had said, ‘‘to get the old thing what lhe 
wants.’ Then she attacked the waiter in 
fluent German. 

Marguerite noted his approach witli a 
protecting eye. 

‘**Tt’s all solid common-sense,” she sai 
in an undertone to Joan, referring, i! 
would appear, to his bulk. 

In only one respect was she misinform 
ed as to the arrangements for the morn 
ing. Tony Cornish was not coming to 
the hotel to fetch Mr. Wade and White 
but was to meet them in the shadiest o! 
all thoroughfares and green canals, tli 
Koninginne Gracht, where at mid-day 
the shadows cast by the great trees ar 
so deep that daylight scarcely penetrates, 
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and the boats creep to and fro like shad- 
ows. This amendment. had been made 
in view of the fact that Lord Ferriby was 
in the hotel, and was, indeed, at this mo- 
ment partaking of a solemn breakfast in 
his private sitting-room overlooking the 
Toornoifeld. 

His lordship did not therefore see these 
two solid pillars of the British constitu- 
tion walk across the corner of the Korte 
Voorhout, cigar in lip, in a placid silence, 
begotten, perhaps, of the knowledge that 
should an emergency arise, they were of 
a material that would arise to meet it. 

Cornish was awaiting them by the bank 
of the canal. He was watching a boat 
slowly work its way past him. It was 
one of the large boats built for traffic on 
the greater canals and the open waters 
of the Scheldt estuary. It was laden 
from end to end with little square boxes 
bearing only a number and a port mark 
in black stencil. A pleasant odor of 
sealing-wax dominated the weedy smell 
of the canal. 

‘“Wherever you turn you meet the 
stuff,” was Cornish’s greeting to the two 
Englishmen. Major White, with his del- 
icate sense of smell, sniffed the breeze. 
Mr. Wade looked at the canal-boat with 
anod. Commercial enterprise,and, above 
all, commercial success, commanded his 
honest respect. 

They all entered the carriage awaiting 
them beneath the trees. Cornish was, as 
usual, quick and eager, a different type 
from his companions, who were not brill- 
iant as he was, nor polished. 

They found the gates of the Malgamite 
works shut, but the doorkeeper, know- 
ing Cornish to be a person of authority, 
threw them open, and directed the driver 
to wait outside till the gentlemen should 
return. The works were quiet, and ev- 
ery door was closed. 

‘Ts it mixing day?” asked Cornish. 

‘* Every day is mixing day now, mein 
Herr, and there are some who work all 
night as well. If the gentlemen will 
wait a moment, I will seek Herr Ro- 
den.” 

And he left them standing beneath the 
brilliant sun in the open space between 
the gate and the cottage where Von Hol- 
zen lived. In a few moments he re- 
turned, accompanied by Perey Roden, 
who emerged from the office in his shirt 
sleeves, pen in hand. He shook hands 
with Cornish and White, glanced at Mr. 
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Wade, and half bowed. 
glad to see them. 

‘We want to look at your books,” said 
Cornish. ‘‘I suppose you will make no 
objection?” 

Roden bit his mustache, and looked at 
the point of his pen. 

‘You and Major White ?” 
gested, 

‘And this gentleman, who comes as 
our financial adviser.” 

Roden raised his eyebrows rather in- 
solently. 

‘**Ah—may I ask who this gentleman 
is?” he said. 

‘*My name is Charles Wade,” answered 
the banker, characteristically, for himself. 

Roden’s face changed, and he glanced 
at. the great financier with a keen inter- 
est. 

‘*T have no objection,” he said, after a 
moment's hesitation, ‘‘if Von Holzen 
will agree. I will go and ask him.” 

And they were left alone in the sun- 
shine once more. Mr. Wade watched 
Roden as he walked towards the factory. 

‘‘Not the sort of man I expected,” he 
commented ; ‘‘ but he has the right-shaped 
head—for figures. He is shrewd enough 
to know that he cannot refuse, so gives 
in with a good grace.” 

In a few minutes Von Holzen approach- 
ed them, emerging from the factory alone. 
He bowed politely, but did not offer to 
shake hands. He lad not seen Cornish 
since the evening when he had offered to 
make Malgamite before him and the ex- 
periment had taken such a grim turn. 
He looked at him now, and found his 
glance returned by an illegible smile. 
The question flashed through his mind 
and showed itself on his face as to why 
Roden had made such a mistake as to in- 
troduce a man like this into the Malga- 
mite scheme. 

Von Holzen invited the gentlemen into 
the office. ‘It is small, but it will ac- 
commodate us,” he said, with a grave 
smile. He drew forward chairs, and 
offered one to Cornish in particular, with 
a grim deference. He seemed to have 
divined that their last meeting in this 
same office had been, by tacit understand- 
ing, kept a secret. There is for some men 
a certain satisfaction in antagonism, and 
a stern regard for a strong foe—which 
reached its culmination, perhaps, in that 
Saxon knjght who desired to be buried in 
the same chapel as his life-long foe—be- 


He did not seem 


he sug- 
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tween him, indeed, and the door—so that 
at the resurrection day they should not 
miss each other. 

Von Holzen seemed to have somewhat 
of this feeling for Cornish. He offered 
him the best seat at the table. Roden 
was taking his books from a safe—huge 
ledgers bound in green pigskin, slim cash- 
books, cloth-bound journals. He named 
them as he laid them on the table before 
Mr. Wade. Major White looked at the 
great tomes with solemn and silent as- 
tonishment. Mr. Wade was already fin- 
gering his gold pencil-case. He eyed the 
closed books with an anticipatory gleam 
of pleasure in his face—as a commander 
may eye the arrayed squadrons of the 
foe. 

‘Tt is, of course, understood that this 
audit is strictly in confidence,” said Von 
Holzen. ‘*‘ For your own satisfaction, and 
not in any sense for publication. It is a 
trade secret.” 

‘*Of course,” answered Cornish, to 
whom the question had been addressed. 

‘* We trust to the honor of these gentle- 
men.” 

Cornish looked up and met the speak- 
er’s grave eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” he said. 

Roden, having emptied the large safe, 
leant his shoulder against the iron mantel- 


piece and looked down at those seated at the 
table—especially at Mr. Wade. His hands 
were in his pockets; his face wore a care- 


less smile. He had not resumed his coat, 
and the cleanliness of the books testified 
to the fact that he always worked in shirt 
sleeves. It was a trick of the trade, which 
exonerated him from the necessity of 
apologizing. 

Mr. Wade took the great ledgers, open- 
ed them, fluttered the pages with his fin- 
gers, and set them aside one after the 
other. Then Roden seemed to recollect 
something. He went to a drawer and 
took from it a packet of neatly folded pa- 
pers, held together by elastic rings. The 
top one he unfolded and laid on the table 
before Mr. Wade. 

‘* Trial balance-sheet of 31st of March,” 
he said. 

Mr. Wade glanced up and down the 
closely written columns, which were like 
copper-plate—an astounding mass of fig- 
ures. The additions in the final column 
ran to six figures. The banker folded the 
paper and laid it aside. Then he turned 
to the slim cash-books, which he glanced 
at casually. The journals he set aside 
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without opening. He handled the books 
with a sort of skill, showing that he knew 
how to lift them with the least exertion 
how to open them and close them and 
turn their stiff pages. The enormous 
mass of figures did not seem to appal! 
him; the maze was straight enough be 
neath such skilful eyes. Finally lie 
turned to a small locked ledger, of which, 
the key was attached to Roden’s watch 
chain, who came forward and unlocked 
the book. Mr. Wade turned to the index 
at the beginning of the volume, found a 
certain account, and opened the book 
there. At the sight of the figures he 
raised his eyebrows and glanced up at 
Roden. 

‘“Whew !” he exclaimed, beneath his 
breath. He had arrived at his destina 
tion — had torn the heart out of these 
great books. Allin the room were watch 
ing his placid, shrewd old face. He stud 
ied the books for some time, and then 
took a sheet of blank paper from a num- 
ber of such attached by a string to a cor- 
ner of the table. He reflected for some 
minutes, pushing the movable part of 
his gold pencil in and out pensively as he 
did so. Then he wrote a number of fig- 
ures on the sheet of paper, and handed it 
to Cornish. He closed the locked ledger 
witha snap. The audit of the Malgamite 
books was over. 

“Tt is a wonderful piece of single- 
handed bookkeeping,” he said to Roden. 

Cornish was studying the paper set be- 
fore him by the banker. The proceedings 
seemed to have been prearranged, for no 
word was exchanged. There was no con- 
sultation on either side. Finally Cornish 
folded the paper and tore it into a hun 
dred pieces, in scrupulous adherence to 
Von Holzen’s conditions. Mr. Wade was 
sitting back in his chair, thoughtfully 
amusing himself with his gold pencil- 
case. Cornish looked at him for a mo 
ment, and then spoke, addressing Von 
Holzen. 

‘“We came here to make a final pro- 
posal to you,” he said; ‘‘to place before 
you, in fact, our ultimatum. We do not 
pretend to conceal from you the fact that 
we are anxious to avoid all publicity, al! 
scandal. But if you drive us to it we will 
unhesitatingly face both in order to close 
these works. We do not want the Mal- 
gamite scheme to be dragged as a cliar- 
ity in the mud, because it will inevitably 
drag other charities with it. There are 
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certain names connected with the scheme 
which we would prefer, moreover, to keep 
from the clutches of the cheaper demo- 
cratie newspapers. We know the weak- 
ness of our position.” 

‘‘ And we know the strength of ours,” 

put in Von Holzen, quietly. 
' “Ves. We recognize that also. You 
ave hitherto slipped in between interna- 
tional laws, and between the laws of men. 
Legally we should have difficulty in get- 
ting at you, but it can be done. Finan- 
cially—” He paused and looked at Mr. 
Wade. 

‘‘ Financially,” said the banker, with- 
out lifting his eyes from his pencil-case, 
“we shall in the long-run inevitably 
crush you—though the books are all 
right.” , 

Roden smiled, with his long white fin- 
vers at his mustache. 

‘‘From the figures supplied to me by 
Mr. Wade,” continued Cornish, ‘*‘ Isee that 
there is an enormous profit lying idle—so 
large a profit that even between ourselves 
it is better not mentioned. There are, or 
there were yesterday, two hundred and 
ninety-two Malgamite- makers in active 
work.” 

Von Holzen made an _ involuntary 
movement, and Cornish looked at him 
over the pile of books. 

‘*Oh,” he said, ‘‘I know that. And I 
know the number of deaths. Perhaps 
you have not kept count, but I have. 
From the figures supplied by Mr. Wade, 
[ see that we have sufficient to pen- 
sion off these two hundred and ninety- 
two men and their families—giving each 
man one hundred and twenty pounds 
a year. We can also make provision for 
the widows and orphans out of the sum 
I propose to withdraw from the profits. 
There will then be left a sum represent- 
ing two large fortunes—of, say, between 
five and six thousand a yeareach. Will 
you and Mr. Roden accept this sum, divid- 
ing it as you think fit, and hand over the 
works to me? We ask you to take it—no 
questions asked—and go.” 

“And Lord Ferriby?”’ suggested Von 
Holzen. 

Major White made a sudden movement, 
but Cornish laid his hand quickly upon 
the soldier’s arm. 

**T will manage Lord Ferriby. 
is your answer?” 

‘*No,” replied Von Holzen, instantly, 
as if he had long known what the ulti- 


What 
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matum would be. Cornish turned inter- 
rogatively to Roden. His eyes urged 
Reden to accept. 

‘** No,” was the reply. 

Mr. Wade took out his large gold watch 
and looked at it. 

‘* Then there is no need,” he said, com- 
posedly, ‘‘to detain these gentlemen auy 
longer.” 

CHAPTER XXVII. 
COMMERCE. 
“The world will not believe a man repents, 

And this wise world of ours is mainly right.” 

‘THEN you are of opinion, my dear 
White, that one cannot well refuse to 
meet these—-er—persons?” ; 

‘* Not,” replied Major White to Lord 
Ferriby, whose hand rested on his stout 
arm as they walked with dignity in the 
shade of the trees that border the Vyver 
—that quaint old fish-pond of the Hague 
—‘‘not without running the risk of be- 
ing called a d d swindler.” 

For the Major was a lamentably plain- 
spoken man, who said but little, and said 
that little strong. Lord Ferriby’s affec- 
tionate grasp of the soldier’s arm relaxed 
imperceptibly. One must, he reflected, 
be prepared to meet unpleasantness in 
the good cause of charity—but there are 
words hardly applicable to the peerage, 
and Major White had made use of one of 
these. 

‘* Public opinion,” observed the Major, 
after some minutes of deep thought, *‘ is 
a difficult thing to deal with—'cos you 
cannot thump the public.” 

‘It is notably hard,” said his lordship, 
firing off one of his pet platform plati- 
tudes, ‘‘to induce the public to form a 
correct estimate, or what one takes to be 
a correct estimate.” 

ispecially of one’s self,” added the 
Major, looking across the water towards 
the Binnenhof in his vacant way. 

Then they turned and walked back again 
beneath the heavy shade of the trees. The 
conversation, and indeed this dignified 
promenade on the Vyverberg, had been 
brought about by a letter which his lord- 
ship had received that same morning 
inviting him to attend a meeting of pa- 
per-makers and others interested in the 
Malgamite trade to consider the position 
of the Malgamite charity, and the advisa- 
bility of taking legal proceedings to close 
the works on the dunes at Scheveningen. 
The meeting was to be held at the Hotel 
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des Indes, at three in the afternoon, and 
the conveners hinted pretty plainly that 
the proceedings would be of a decisive 
nature. The letter left Lord Ferriby with 
a vague feeling of discomfort. His posi- 
tion was somewhat isolated. <A coldness 
had for some time been in existence be- 
tween himself and his nephew Tony Cor- 
nish. Of Mr. Wade, Lord Ferriby was 
slightly distrustful. 

‘* These commercial men,” he often said, 
‘*are apt to hold such narrow views.” 

And, indeed, to steer a straight course 
through life, one must not look to one 
side or the other. 

There remained Major White, of whom 
Lord Ferriby had thought more highly 
since Fortune had called this plain soldier 
to take a seat among the gods of the Brit- 
ish public. For no man is proof against 
the satisfaction of being able to call a cel- 
ebrated person by his Christian name. The 
Major had long admired Joan, in his stu- 
pid way, from, as one might say, the other 
side of the room. But neither Lord nor 
Lady Ferriby had encouraged this silent 
suit. Joan was theoretically one of those 
of whom it is said that ‘‘ she might marry 
anybody,” and who, as the keen observer 
may see for himself, often finish by fail- 
ing to marry at all. She was pretty and 


popular, and had, moreover, the entrée 


to the best houses. White had been use- 
ful to Lord Ferriby ever since the in- 
auguration of the Malgamite scheme. 
He was not uncomfortably clever, like 
Tony Cornish. He was an excellent buf- 
fer at jarring periods. Since the arrival 
of Joan and her father at the Hague, the 
Major had been almost a necessity in 
their daily life; aud now, quite suddenly, 
Lord Ferriby found that this was the 
only person to whom he could turn for 
advice or support. 

‘One cannot suppose,” he said, in the 
full conviction that words will meet any 
emergency—‘‘one cannot suppose that 
Von Holzen will act in direct opposition 
to the voice of the majority.” 

‘*“Von Holzen,” replied the Major, 
‘plays a deuced good game.” 

After luncheon they walked across the 
Toornoifeld to the Hétel des Indes, and 
there, in a small salon, found a number 
of gentlemen seated round a table. Mr. 
Wade was conspicuous by his absence. 
They had, indeed, left him in the hotel 
garden, sitting at the.consumption of an 
excellent cigar. 
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“Join the jocund dance?” the Major 
had inquired, with a jerk of the head tow- 
ards the Hétel desIndes. But Mr. Wade 
was going for a drive with Marguerite. 

Tony Cornish was, however, seated at 
the table, and the Major recognized two 
paper-makers whom he had seen before. 
One was an aggressive, red-headed man, 
of square shoulders and a dogged appear- 
ance, who had “‘ radical ” written all over 
him. The other was a mild-mannered 
person, with a thin, ash-colored mustache. 
The Major nodded affably. He distinct}, 
remembered offering to fight these two 
gentlemen either together or one after 
the other on the landing of the little Mal- 
gamite office in Westminster. And there 
was a faint twinkle behind the Major's 
eye-glass as he saluted them. 

‘*Good-morning, Thompson,” he said. 
‘* How do, Hewlett?” For he never for 
got a face or a name. 

‘*Ahm thinking—” Mr. Hewlett was 
observing, but his thoughts died a nat- 
ural death at the sight of a real lord, and 
he rose and bowed. Mr. Thompson re 
mained seated, and made that posture as 
aggressive and obvious as possible. The 
remainder of the company were of varied 
nationality and appearance, while one— 
a Frenchman of keen dark eyes and a trim 
beard—seemed by tacit understanding to 
be the acknowledged leader. Even the 
pushing Mr. Thompson silently deferred to 
him by a gesture that served at once to 
introduce Lord Ferriby and invite the 
Frenchman to up and smite him. 

Lord Ferriby took the seat that had 
been left vacant for him at the head of 
the table. He looked round upon faces 
not too friendly. 

‘‘ We were saying, my lord,” said the 
Frenchman, in perfect English, and with 
that graceful tact which belongs to France 
alone, ‘‘ that we have all been the victims 
of an unfortunate chain of misunder- 
standings. Had the organizers of this 
great charity consulted a few  paper- 
makers before inaugurating the works 
at Scheveningen, much unpleasantness 
might have been averted, many lives 
might, alas! have been spared. But— 
well—such mundane persons as ourselves 
were probably unknown to you and un- 
thought-of; the milk is spilt—is it not 
so? Let us rather think of the future.” 

Lord Ferriby bowed graciously, and 
Mr. Thompson moved impatiently. The 
suave method had no attractions for him. 
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‘Ahm thinking,” began Mr. Hewlett, 
in his most plaintive voice, and command- 
ed so sudden and universal an attention 
as to be obviously disconcerted, ‘his 
lordship “ll need plainer speech than 
that,” he muttered, hastily, and subsided, 
with an uneasy glance in the direction of 
that man of action, Major White. 

‘‘One misunderstanding has, however, 
been happily dispelled,” said the French- 
man, “by our friend—if monsieur will 
permit the word—our friend Mr. Cornish. 
From this gentleman we have learned 
that the executive of the Malgamite Char- 
ity are not by any means in harmony 
with the executive of the Malgamite 
works at Scheveningen; that, indeed, the 
Charity repudiates the action of its ser- 
vants in manufacturing Malgamite by a 
dangerous process tacitly and humanely 
set aside by makers up to this time; that 
the administrators of the fund are no 
party to the ‘corner’ which has been es- 
tablished in the product, do not desire to 
secure a monopoly, and disapprove of the 
sale of Malgamite at a price which has 
already closed one or two of the smaller 
mills, and is paralyzing the paper trade 
of the world.” 

The speaker finished with a little bow 
towards Cornish, and resumed his seat. 
All were watching Lord Ferriby’s face, 
except Major White, who examined a 
quill pen with short-sighted absorption. 
Lord Ferriby looked across the table at 
Cornish. 

‘Lord Ferriby,” said Cornish, without 
rising from his seat, and meeting his 
unele’s glance steadily, ‘‘ will now no 
doubt confirm all that Monsieur Creil 
has said.” 

Lord Ferriby had, in truth, come to the 
meeting with no such intention. He had, 
with all his vast experience, no knowledge 
of a purely commercial assembly such as 
this. His public had hitherto been a 
drawing-room public. He was accus- 
tomed to a flower-decked platform, from 
which to deliver his flowing periods to 
the emotional of both sexes. There were 
no flowers in this room at the Hétel des 
Indes, and the men before him were not 
of the emotional school. They were, on 
the contrary, plain, hard-headed men of 
business, who had come from different 
parts of the world at Cornish’s bidding to 
meet a crisisin a plain, hard-headed way. 
They had only thoughts of their balance- 
sheets, and not of the fact that they held 
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in the hollow of their hands the lives of 
hundreds, nay, of thousands, of men, wo- 
men, and children. Monsieur Creil alone, 
the keen-eyed Frenchman, had absolute 
control of over three thousand employés 
—married men with children—but he did 
not think of mentioning the fact. And 
it is a weight to carry about with one—to 
go to sleep with and to awake with in the 
morning—the charge of, say, nine thou- 
sand human lives. 

For a few moments Lord Ferriby was 
silent. Cornish watched him across the 
table. He knew that his uncle was no 
fool, although his wisdom amounted to 
little more than the wisdom of the world- 
ly. Would Lord Ferriby recognize the 
situation in time? There was a wavering 
look in the great man’s eye that made his 
nephew suddenly anxious. Then Lord 
Ferriby rose slowly, to make the shortest 
speech that he ever made in his life. 

** Gentlemen,” he said, ‘I beg to con- 
firm what has just been said.” 

As he sat down again Cornish gave a 
sharp sigh of relief. In a moment Mr. 
Thompson was on his feet, his red face 
alight with democratic anger. 

‘*This won't do,” he cried. ‘‘ Let’s have 
done with palavering and talk. Let’s get 
to plain speaking.” 

And it was not Lord Ferriby, but Tony 
Cornish, who rose to meet the attack. 

‘Tf you will sit down,” he said, ‘‘ and 
keep your temper, you shall have plain 
speaking, and we can get to business. But 
if you do neither, I shall turn you out of 
the room.” 

** You?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Tony. 

And something which Mr. Thompson 
did not understand made him resume his 
seat in silence. The Frenchman smiled, 
and took up his speech where he had left 
it. 

‘*Mr. Cornish,” he said, ‘‘ speaks with 
authority. We are, gentlemen, in the 
hands of Mr. Cornish, and in good hands. 
He has this matter at the tips of his fin- 
gers. He has devoted himself to it for 
many months past, at considerable risk, 
as I suspect, to his own safety. We and 
the thousands of employés whom we rep- 
resent cannot do better than intrust the 
situation to him and give him a free hand. 
For once, capital and labor have a com- 
mon interest—” 

He was again 


interrupted 
Thompson, who spoke more quietly now 
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‘** Tt seems to me,” he said, ‘‘that we may 
well consider the past for a few minutes 
before passing on to the future. There’s 
more than a million pounds profit, at the 
lowest reckoning, on the last few months’ 
manufacture. Question is, where is that 
profit? Is this a charity, or is it not? 
Mr. Cornish is all very well in his way. 
But we're not fools. We're men of busi- 
ness,and as such can only presume that 
Mr. Cornish, like the rest of ’em, has had 
his share. Question is, where are the 
profits?” 

Major White rose slowly. He was seat- 
ed beside Mr. Thompson, and standing 
up, towered above him. He looked down 
at the irate red face with a calm and 
wondering eye. 

‘‘Question is,” he said, gravely, *‘ where 
the deuce you will be in a few minutes if 
you don’t sit down and hold your tongue.” 

Whereupon Mr. Thompson once more 
resumed his seat. He had the satisfaction, 
however, of perceiving that his shaft had 
reached its mark; for Lord Ferriby looked 
disconcerted and angry. The chairman 
of many charities looked, moreover, a lit- 
tle puzzled, as if the situation was beyond 
his comprehension. The Frenchman’s 
pleasant voice again broke in, soothingly 
and yet authoritatively. 3 

‘*Mr. Cornish and a certain number of 
us have, for some time, been in corre- 
spondence,” he said. ‘*It is unnecessary 
for me to suggest to my present hearers 
that in dealing with a large industry—in 
handling, as it were, the lives of a num- 
ber of persons—it is impossible to proceed 
too cautiously. One must look as far 
ahead as human foresight may perceive 
—one must give grave and serious 
thought to every possible outcome of ac- 
tion or inaction. Gentlemen, we have 
done our best. Weare now in a position 
to say to the administrators of the Mal- 
gamite Fund, close your works, and we 
will do the rest. And this means that we 
will provide for the survivors of this 
great commercial catastrophe, that we will 
sare for the widows and children of the 
victims, that we shall supply ourselves 
with Malgamite of ourown manufacture, 
produced only by a process which is 
known to be harmless, that we shall 
make it impossible that such a monopoly 
may again be declared. We have, so far 
as lies in our power, provided for every 
emergency. We have approached the 
two men who, from their retreat on the 


dunes of Scheveningen, have swayed one 
of the large industries of the world. W, 
have offered them a fortune. We hay 
tried threats and money, but we hay: 
failed to close the Malgamite works. W. 
have but one alternative, and that is- 
war. We are prepared in every way 
We can to-morrow take over the manu 
facture of Malgamite for the whole world 
—but we must have tlie works on the 
dunes at Scheveningen. We must hav: 
the absolute control of the Malgamite 
Fund and of the works. We _ propose 
gentlemen, to seize this control, and to 
invest the supreme command in the one 
man who is capable of exercising it—Mr 
Anthony Cornish.” 

The Frenchman sat down, looked across 
the table, and shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently ; for the irrepressible Thompson 
was already on his feet. It must be re- 
membered that Mr. Thompson worked on 
commission, and had been hard hit. 

‘**Then,” he cried, pointing a shaking 
forefinger into Lord Ferriby’s face, ‘‘ that 
man has no business to be sitting there 
We're honest here—if we're nothing else. 
We all know your history, my fine gen 
tleman: we know that you cannot wipe 
out the past, so you're trying to white- 
wash it over with good works. That's 
an old trick, and it won’t go down here. 
Do you think we don’t see through you 
and your palavering speeches? Why 
have you refused to take action against 
Roden and Von Holzen? Because they've 
paid you. Look at him, gentlemen! 
He has taken money from those men at 
Scheveningen—blood-money. He has 
had his share. I propose that Lord Fer- 
riby explain his position.” 

Mr. Thompson banged his fist on the 
table, and at the same moment sat down 
with extreme precipitation, urged thereto 
by Major White's hand on his collar. 

‘“This is not a vestry meeting,” said 
the Major. 

Lord Ferriby had risen to his feet. 

‘*My position, gentlemen,” he began, 
and then faltered, with his hand at his 
watch-chain. ‘‘My position—”’ He 
stopped with a gulp. His face was the 
color of ashes. He turned in a dazed 
way towards his nephew; for at the be- 
ginning and the end of life blood is 
thicker than water. 

‘** Anthony,” said his lordship, and sat 
heavily down. All rose to their feet in 
confusion. Major White seemed some- 
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how to be quicker than the rest, and 
caught Lord Ferriby in his arms — but 
Lord Ferriby was dead. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DE MORTUIS. 

“Some man holdeth his tongue because he hath 
not to answer, and some keepeth silence knowing 
his time.” 

THOSE who live for themselves alone 
must at least have the comfortable 
thought that when they die the world 
will soon console itself. For it has been 
decreed that he who takes no heed of 
others will himself be taken no heed of. 
We soon learn to do without these who 
are indifferent to us and useless to us. 
Lord Ferriby had so long and so care- 
fully studied the culte of self that even 
those nearest to him had ceased to give 
him any thought, knowing that in his 
own he was in excellent hands—that he 
would always ask for what he wanted. 
It was Lord Ferriby’s business to make 
the discovery (which all selfish people 
must sooner or later achieve) that the 
best things in this world are precisely 
those which may not be given on de- 
mand, and for which, indeed, one may in 
no wise ask. 

When Major White and Cornish were 
left alone in the private salon of the 
H6tel des Indes—when the doctor had 
come and gone, when the blinds had been 
decently lowered and the great man si- 
lently laid upon the sofa—they looked at 
each other without speaking. The grim- 
mest silence is surely that which arises 
from the thought that of the dead one 
may only say what is good. 

‘* Would you like me,” said Cornish, 
‘to go across and tell Joan?” 

And Major White, whose god was dis- 
cipline, replied: 

‘*She’s your cousin. 

“say.” 

‘*T shall be glad if you will go,” said 
Cornish, ‘‘and leave me to make the other 
arrangements. Take her home to-morrow, 
or to-night if she wants to,and leave us— 
me—to follow.” 

So Major White quitted the Hétel des 
Indes, and walked slowly down the length 
of the Toornoifeld, leaving Cornish alone 
with Lord Ferriby, whose death made his 
nephew a richer man. 

The Wades had gone out for a drive in 
the Wood. Major White knew that he 
would find Joan alone at the hotel. Bad 
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news has a strange trick of clearing the 
way before it. The Major went to the 


salon on the ground - floor overlooking 
the corner of the Vyverberg. 
writing a letter at the window. 
‘‘ Ah!” she said, turning, pen in hand. 
Have you quar- 


Joan was 


‘“You are soon back. 
relled?” 

White went stolidly across the room 
towards her. There was a chair by the 
writing-table, and here he sat down. Joan 
was looking uneasily into his face. Per- 
haps she saw more in that immovable 
countenance than the world was pleased 
to perceive. 

‘* Your father was taken suddenly ill,” 
he said, ‘‘during the meeting.” 

Joan half rose from her chair, but the 
Major laid his protecting hand over hers. 
It was a large, quiet hand—like himself, 
somewhat suggestive of a buffer: And it 
may, after all, be no mean roéle to act asa 
buffer between one woman and the world 
all one’s life. 

‘You can do nothing,” 
**Tony is with him.” 

Joan looked into his face in speechless 
inquiry. 

‘Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ your father is 
dead.”’ 

Then he sat there in a silence which 
may have been intensely stupid or very 
wise. For silence is usually cleverer than 
speech, and always more interesting. Joan 
was dry-eyed. Well may the children of 
the selfish arise and bless their parents for 
(albeit unwittingly) alleviating one of the 
necessary sorrows of life! 

After a silence Major White told Joan 
how the calamity had occurred, in a curt 
military way,as of one who had rubbed 
shoulders with death before, who had gone 
out, moreover, to meet him with a quiet 
mind, and had told others of the dealings 
of the destroyer. For Major White was 
deemed a lucky man by his comrades, who 
had a habit of giving him messages for 
their friends before they went into the 
field. Perhaps, moreover, the Major was 
of the opinion of those ancient writers 
who seemed to deem it more important to 
consider how a man lives than how he 
dies. 

‘*TIt was some heart trouble,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ brought on by worry or sudden 
excitement.” 

“The Malgamite,” answered Joan. “ It 
has always been a source of uneasiness to 
him. He never quite understood it.” 


said White. 
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‘*No,” answered the Major, very de- 
liberately, ‘‘he never quite understood 
it.” And he looked out of the window 
with a thoughtful, non-committing face. 

‘*Neither do I— understand it,” said 
Joan, doubtfully. 

And the Major looked suddenly dense. 
He had, as usual, no explanation to 
offer. 

‘*‘Was father deceived by some one?” 
Joan asked, after a pause. ‘‘ One hears 
such strange rumors about the Malgamite 
Fund. I suppose father was deceived.” 

She spoke of the dead man with that 
hushed voice which death with a singular 
impartiality to race or creed seems to de- 
mand of the survivors wheresoever he 
passes. White met her earnest gaze with 
a grave nod. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘he was de- 
ceived.” 

‘* He said, before he went out, that he 
did not want to go to the meeting at all,” 
went on Joan, in a tone of tender remi- 
niscence, ‘‘ but that he had always made 
a point of sacrificing his inclination to 
his.sense of duty. Poor father!” 

‘* Yes,” said the Major, looking out of 
the window. And he bore Joan’s steady, 


searching glanee like a man. 
‘*Tell me,” she said, suddenly. 


‘* Were 
you and Tony deceived also?” 

Major White reflected for a moment. 
It is unwise to tell even the smallest lie 
in haste. 

‘*No,” he answered at length. 
so entirely as your father.” 

He uncrossed his legs and made a fee- 
ble attempt to divert her thoughts. 

But Joan was on the trail, as it were, of 
a half-formed idea in her own mind, and 
she would not have been a woman if she 
had relinquished the quest so easily. 

‘*But you were deceived at first ?” she 
inquired, rather anxiously. “I know 
Tony was. I am sure of it. Perhaps he 
found out later; but you—” 

She drew her hand from under his 
rather hastily, having just found out that 
it was in that equivocal position. 

‘* You were never deceived?” she said, 
with a suspicion of resentment. 

‘* Well — perhaps not,” admitted the 
Major, reluctantly. And he looked re- 
gretfully at the hand she had withdrawn. 
‘*Don’t know much about charities,” he 
continued, after a pause. ‘‘ Don’t quite 
look at them in the right light, perhaps. 
Seems to me that you ought to be more 
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businesslike in charities than in anything 
else; and we're not business men—not 
even you.” 

He looked at her very solemnly and 
wisely, as if the thoughts in his mind 
would be of immense value if he could 
only express them—but he was without 
facilities in that direction. If one cannot 
be wise, the next best thing is to have a 
wise look. He rose, for he had caught 
sight of Tony Cornish crossing the Toor 
noifeld in the shade of the trees. Per- 
haps the Major had forgotten for the mo- 
ment that a great man was dead; that 
there were letters to be written and tele- 
grams to be despatched; that the world 
must know of it, and the insatiable maw 
of the public be closed by a few scraps of 
news. For the public mind must have its 
daily food, and the wise are they who tell 
it only that which it is expedient for it to 
know. 

Lord Ferriby’s life was, moreover, one 
that needed careful obituary treatment 
Everybody's life may for domestic pur 
poses be described as a hash—but Lord 
Ferriby’s was a hash which in the hands 
of a cheap democratic press might easily 
be served up so daintily as to be very sa 
vory in the nostrils of the world. Some of 
its component parts were indeed exceed 
ingly ancient, and, so to speak, gamy, 
while the Malgamite scheme alone miglit 
easily be magnified into a very passable 
scandal. 

Tony came into the room, keen and 
capable. He did not show much feeling 
Perhaps Joan and he understood each 
other without any such display. For 
they had known each other many years, 
and had understood other and more subtle 
matters without verbal explanation. For 
the world had been pleased to say that 
Joan and Tony must in the end inevi 
tably marry. And they had never ex- 
plained, never contradicted, and never 
married. 

While the three were still talking, a 
carriage raitled up to the door of the ho- 
tel, and then another. There began, in a 
word, that hushed confusion — that run- 
ning to and fro as of ants upon a dis- 
turbed ant-hill—which follows hard upon 
the footsteps of the grim messenger, who 
himself is egntent to come so quietly and 
unobtrusively. Roden arrived to make 
inquiries, and Mrs. Vansittart, and a mes- 
senger from more than one embassy. 
Then the Wades came, brought hurriedly 





‘** ANTHONY,’ SAID HIS LORDSHIP, AND SAT HEAVILY DOWN.” 


back by a messenger sent after them by 
Tony Cornish. 

Marguerite, with characteristic energy, 
came into the room first, quick and bright 


eyed. She looked from one face to the 
other, and then crossed the room and 
stood beside Joan without speaking. She 
was smiling—a little hard smile with 
close-set lips—showing the world a face 
that meant to take life open-eyed, as it is, 
and make the best of it. 

Before long the two girls quitted the 
room, leaving the three men to their hush- 
ed discussion. Tony had already provided 
himself with pen and paper. In twelve 
hours, that which the world must know 
about Lord Ferriby should be in print. 
There was just time to cable it to the 
Times and the news agencies. And in 
these hurried days it is the first word 
which, after all, goes farthest and carries 
most weight. A contradiction is at all 
times a poor expedient. 

‘‘T have silenced the paper-makers,” 
said Cornish, sitting down to write, ‘‘even 
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that ass Thompson, by striking while the 
iron was hot.” 

‘‘And Roden won't open his lips,” add- 
ed Mr. Wade, who, as he drove up, had seen 
that brilliant financier uneasily strolling 
under the trees of the Toornoifeld, look- 
ing towards the hotel; for Lord Ferriby’s 
death wasa link in the crooked Malgamite 
chain which even Von Holzen had failed 
to foresee. 

Indeed, Lord Ferriby must have been 
gratified could he see the posthumous 
pother that he made by dying at this 
juncture. For in life he had only been 
important in his own eyes, and the world 
had taken little heed of him. This same 
keen-sighted world would not regret him 
much now, and would assuredly mete 
out to that miserly old screw, his widow, 
only as much sympathy as the occasion 
deserved. Lady Ferriby would, the world 
suspected, sell off his lordship’s fancy 
waistcoats, and proceed to save money to 
her heart’s content. Even the thought of 
hisclubsubscriptions, now necessarily tobe 
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discontinued, must have assuaged a large 
part of the widow's grief. Such, at least, 
was the opinion of the clubs themselves, 
when the news was posted up among the 
weather reports and the latest tapes from 
the House that same evening. 

While Lord Ferriby’s friends were com- 
fortably endowing him with a few com- 
pensating virtues over their tea and hot 
buttered toast in Pall Mall and St. James 
Street, Mr. Wade, Tony, and White dined 
together at the Hotel of the Old Shooting 
Gallery at the Hague. The hour was an 
early one, and had never been counte- 
nanced by Lord Ferriby, but the three men 
in whose hands he had literally left his 
good name did not attach supreme im 
portance to this matter. Indeed the bank- 
er thought kindly of six-thirty as an hour 
at which in earlier days he had been en- 
dowed with a better appetite than he ever 
possessed now at eight o'clock or later. 
While they were at table a telegram was 
handed to Cornish. It was from Lord 
Ferriby’s solicitor in London, and con- 
tained the advice that Tony Cornish had 
been appointed sole executor of his lord- 
ship's will. 

‘**Thank God!” said Tony, with a little 
laugh, as he read the message and handed 
it across to Mr. Wade, who looked at it 
gravely, without comment. 

‘*And now,” said Cornish, ‘‘ not even 
Joan need know.” 

For Cornish, having perceived Percy 
Roden under the trees of the Toornoifeld, 
had gone out there to speak to him, and 
in answer toa plain question had received 
a plain answer as to the price that Lord 
Ferriby had been paid for the use of his 
name in the Malgamite Fund transactions. 

Joan had elected to remain in her own 
rooms, with Marguerite to keep her com- 
pany, until the. evening, when, under 
White's escort, she was to set out for 
England. The Major had in a minimum 
of words expressed himself ready to do 
anything at any time, provided that the 
service did not require an abnormal con- 
versational effort. 

“I shall be home twenty-four hours 
after you,” said Cornish, as he bade Joan 
good-by at the station. ‘‘ And you need 
believe no rumors and fear no gossip. If 
people ask impertinent questions, refer 
them to White.” 

“ And I'll thump them,” added the Ma- 
jor, who, indeed, looked quite capable of 
rendering that practical service. 
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They were favored by a full moon and 
a perfect night for their passage from the 
Hook of Holland to Harwich, Joan ex- 
pressed a desire to remain on deck, at all 
events until the lights of the Maas had 
been left behind. Major White procured 
two deck chairs, and found a corner of the 
upper deck which was free alike from too 
much wind and too many people. There 
they sat, and Joan seemed fully occupied 
with her own thoughts, for sle did not 
speak while the steamer ploughed stead- 
ily onwards. 

‘*T wonder if it is my duty to continue 
to take an active part in the Malgamite 
Fund?” she said at length. And the Ma- 
jor, who had been permitted to smoke, look- 
ed attentively at the lighted end of his 
cigar, and said nothing. 

‘‘T am afraid it must be,” continued 
Joan, whose earnest endeavors to find out 
what was her duty, and do it, occupied the 
larger part of her time and attention. 

Why?” asked Major White. 

‘** Because I don’t want to.” 

The Major thought about the matter for 
a long time—almost half through a cigar. 
It was wonderful how so much thought 
could result in so few words, especially 
in these days, which are essentially days 
of many words and few thouglits. Dur- 
ing this period of meditation Joan sat 
looking out to sea, and the moon shining 
down upon her face showed it to be puck- 
ered with anxiety. Like many of her 
contemporaries, she was troubled by an 
intense desire to do her duty, coupled 
with an unfortunate lack of duties to per- 
form. 

‘*T wish you would tell me what you 
think,” she said. 

‘Seems to me,” said White, ‘‘that your 
duty is clear enough.” 

‘* Yes?” 

‘Yes. Drop the Malgamiters and the 
Haberdashers and all that, and—marry 
me.” 

But Joan only shook her head sadly. 

‘That cannot be my duty,” she said. 

‘““Why? ‘Cos it isn’t unpleasant 
enough?” 

‘* No,” answered Joan, after a pause, in 
the deepest earnestness. ‘* No—tliat’s just 
it.” 

Out of which ambiguous observation 
the Major seemed to gather some mean- 
ing, for he looked up at the moon with 
one of his wisest smiles. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE STORY. 


BY GEORGE 


fYVHERE is a story that might very 

properly be addressed ‘“‘to those 
whom it may concern”; if, indeed, such 
dedication might not serve most excel- 
lently for a title. It was told by John 
Bethune, to but one listener, on a night 
when it was too hot to sleep, and all the 
other guests having at last taken them- 
selves off to seek a troubled rest, the 
pair had decided that it was quite as well 
to spend the short hour that preceded the 
first flush of dawn on theterrace. Even 
the dull nocturnal noises had ceased, and 
the last dog, a mile away, had stopped 
barking at the moon. 

But first it is necessary to understand 
what sort of man John Bethune was— 
or, rather, still is, for he is in and of the 
world to-day, and if you have not played 
polo against him yesterday, you may 
find him on the deck of some racing- 
yacht to-morrow. A strictly negative 
description of him would be that he was 
a contradiction of many things. A more 
detailed account of him, in one particu- 
lar direction at least, would be that he 
was apparently a very distinct contra- 
diction of one. We have been told very 
often that every man has one story— 
nothing has been said about women, un- 
doubtedly because it goes without saying 
that each one has very many—but John 
Bethune seemed to disprove this state- 
ment. He was apparently one of those 
men to whom nothing had ever happen- 
ed, and to whom nothing was likely to 
happen. But as this, after all, is the story 
he told one evening about himself to one 
who was so near and dear to him that the 
recital of so intimate a narration was pos- 
sible, even such a report of what he seem- 
ingly was not will not serve for an ac- 
count of the man. Indeed, he was a per- 
son very hard to describe, because any 
attempted delineation of him would seem 
to fit so many people. while in truth he 
always impressed every one who met him 
as being different from most. His tall, 
thin, ungainly body, to which his big 
feet and hands were attached by long 
legs and arms, was in no way remarkable 
—not even for awkwardness; and his face, 
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with its yellow complexion, and broken, 
irregular features, was in nothing un- 
usual—everi for ugliness. His voice was 
the only exceptional thing about him, for 
it was soft, strong, full; and when he did 
speak, which was seldom, it attracted at- 
tention to what he said more by its tone 
than because of any particular wit or 
wisdom in his remarks. Not that his 
brief utterances were not perfectly sensi- 
ble, for they were this always—practical, 
applicable, and to the point — but they 
were not interesting; and although peo- 
ple nearly always found themselves act- 
ing in accordance with the sense of his 
brief speeches, the speeches themselves 
were not remembered. He was perhaps 


singular for another thing, and that was 
his wealth—if any one can be marked 
out as singular for wealth nowadays, 
when millionaires are as common as mul- 
berries, and the average citizen has seen 
of 
Not that he was inordinately 


in his life more of the former than 
the latter. 
rich, for he was only the richest man of a 
smaller American city ; still,he had enough 
and more than enough to meet all the re- 
quirements of his position, which require- 
ments, even in his semi-provincial envi- 
ronment, were not slight. A coach with 
wheelers and leaders that had won a blue 
ribbon in Madison Square, and a steam- 
yacht which could on occasion leave the 
‘*Lakes” and appear with perfect safety 
and ease upon the ‘‘ coast,” stood out not 
too conspicuously among such possessions. 
Nor in the acquisition of his riches had 
there been anything inspiring. As an 
only child, he had inherited his fortune in 
the most ordinary manner; and the fact of 
such possession, as were most of the facts 
of his life, was merely determined by cir- 
cumstances. Even Ruth Comfrey was an 
inheritance, and a circumstance too, and 
he had accepted her as contentedly, if not 
as resignedly, as he had-accepted all else. 
The firm of Bethune and Comfrey had 
been a great and evident fact in its day 
in the growing “‘lakecity,” and, before the 
death of the partners and the disappear- 
ance of the names from business, had done 
much to make the place what it after- 
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wards became. They had accomplished 
a great deal in accomplishing fortunes 
for themselves. And Ruth had inherited 
on one side all the results of years of 
serious and strenuous endeavor, as John 
Bethune had on the other. There had 
been no expression of a desire by either 
of the partners, but it seemed fitting and 
natural that the children should marry, 
and ultimately they did. There was no 
wooing, nor even one of those long lin- 
gerings so familiar to our cities, in which 
two young people slowly draw toward 
each other, while the community curi- 
ously watches and intelligently comments 
on the process. The union was inevita- 
ble, and it was not long delayed. In- 
deed, it was so well understood that there 
was hardly any formal proposal—if, by- 
the-way, there ever is; for the ways in 
which aman makes known to a maiden 
his desire that she should unite her fate 
with his are ever devious and strange, and 
generally lacking in picturesqueness or 
intensity, however much there may have 
been of both before, or may be of either 
again. 

They sat on the deck of the great steam- 
ship as she made her way, after a record- 
breaking trip, up the harbor of New York, 
while the evening lights began to flash 
separately along the shore and glow in 
mass in the still distant city. 

‘* And Ruth,” said John Bethune, calm- 
ly, ‘‘ when shall we be married?” Then 
he added, in an explanatory tone, ‘‘ There 
will be all the bother with the custom- 
house in a few minutes, and as soon as I 
land I must go directly to the West.” 

Nothing had been said about the mat- 
ter in the languid days in which they 
had been together in Europe, nor in the 
long lazy hours on shipboard, and Ruth 
smiled slightly. 

‘* Why,” she answered, slowly, ‘‘ in the 
autumn—I suppose—some time.”’ 

‘** All right,” he replied, briskly. ‘‘ That, 
I imagine, will do excellently ;”’ and he 
continued, as if dimly conscious that the 
occasion was one demanding some more 
active recognition, ‘‘I am very glad, of 
course.” 

That was all that was said; and in the 
early autumn, when people were just be- 
ginning to get in from the country houses, 
the two were married, with all the cer- 
emony demanded by their local impor- 
tance. They went away upon their wed- 
ding- trip, they returned, and regularly 


took their places as component parts of 
the community. John Bethune changed 
his habitudes but little; and as for Ruth. 
it really might be said that she changed 
hers not at all. When John went upon 
an extended expedition, the object of 
which was the destruction of large game. 
he told Ruth he was going, and went. 
the only difference being that formerly he 
had told no one at all. She went ‘ down 
town” in the morning, her victoria or 
her brougham standing with other vic 
torias and broughams before the same 
shops day after day; and in the afternoon, 
in her victoria or brougham, she drove 
over the same park roads, sometimes 
with some other woman, but generally 
alone. The local world often wondered 
what she thought as she was driven 
swiftly along, with her motionless eyes 
fixed upon the trim landscape, which they 
did not seem to see, but she had no inti- 
mate friends who could supply the need- 
ed information with something ‘ well 
found,” if not exactly ‘‘ true,” and society 
as represented in the place was obliged 
to satisfy itself with mere conjecture. If 
society had known the facts it would have 
been delighted, and would have hastened 
to make the most of its opportunity; for 
nothing pleases it so much as a romance— 
even the merest hint of the possibility of 
a chance for any romance; not, as need 
hardiy be said, from any unselfish or un- 
thinking love for a ‘‘dramatic” story, 
but because the accompaniments of ro- 
mance are so apt to be curious—sensation- 
al, nc. to say scandalous. In fact, it may 
be affirmed that in all things society cares 
less for the substance than the sauce— 
whether it be an entrée or an elopement. 
In this case society would have been 
charmed had it known that the subject 
about which Ruth Bethune mostly 
thought was Ralph Lysaght. Not that 
society knew very much about Lysaglit, 
for his appearances in the place had been 
infrequent and brief. The interest, of 
course, lay in the fact that she thought 
of him at all, or of another man than 
Bethune, who, she very well knew, was 
not thinking of her, but of elk or bear or 
grou: or partridge, or some other game 
of fur or feathers, which every year he 
went further and further to find. Still, 
if society would have been ecstatic at the 
discovery of the matter of her thoughts, 
it would probably have been greatly dis- 
appointed had it been able to comprehend 
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the nature of the thoughts themselves. 
Never were thoughts more innocent, more 
cuileless. Whatever Ruth might be or 
might have been by nature, experience had 
done but little to render complex a charac- 
ter that was singularly simple. That she 
was not what she was meant to be she 
dimly felt, and although with this half- 
realization of a certain lack of fulfilment 
in herself or in her life there came a 
sense of disappointment, she was not real- 
ly dissatisfied. That other self had never 
been sufficiently developed, had never 
become enough of a living reality —to 
make it possible for her to institute any 
comparison; and without comparison, as 
is conceded, there can be but little discon- 
tent or regret. Indeed, she had never 
suspected in the least that there was an- 
other self, until Ralph Lysaght had come, 
and suddenly—she never knew how she 
had become aware of it—she knew that 
there was an entire range of emotions 
and sensations to which she had been 
a stranger. She could recall perfectly 
the day from which such a discovery 
dated. 

Ralph, who had been fidgeting about 
in his restless way, had suddenly looked 
at her. 

‘*How many men have told you that 
you were beautiful?” he said. 

‘* Why—none,” she gasped, in her as- 
tonishment. 

‘*You are,” he said, doggedly. 

‘* But—but,” she stammered, ‘‘ no one 
ever told me that before.” 

‘‘No one sees—no one understands,” 
he said. ‘‘It’s that kind of beauty—you 
know the quotation—‘ wrought out from 
within, little cell by cell, of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries and ex- 
quisite passions,’ and—all the rest of it.” 

‘*Oh, Ralph!” she exclaimed. 

Still, she was delighted; for not all the 
tributes to her loveliness that a beauty re- 
ceives cause such strong and lasting plea- 
sure as the few fragments of praise gath- 
ered by a woman who honestly thinks she 
is ugly, or at least but fairly good-looking. 

This happened a year or more before 
Ruth was married. Three months later 
Ralph went away to Japan, desiring to 
see something of the Chinese war, and 
in some skirmish perished miserably and 
obscurely. Ruth's grief was the more 
bitter because any manifestation of it in 
more than ordinary degree was impossible 
for her. It was the more bitter, too, by 
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reason of the nature of their final parting. 
W retchedly jealous of one of whom to be 
jealous was a humiliation—an insignifi- 
eant chit of a girl, who was still pretty, 
and in whom he had seemed to find some 
attraction—she had by firm force of will 
for the first time brought herself to treat 
him distantly and coldly. And he had 
gone, and nothing had been said. There 
had never been a romance—only the 
framework for one, and sometimes she al- 
most was in doubt if there had been even 
so much. With tears she often reflected 
that she might be mistaken, that Ralph 
had never cared in the least, and that she 
was wasting regrets upon what never 
could have been. At such moments her 
pride cried for satisfaction, and it was 
during one of these periods of doubt that 
she consented to marry John Bethune. 
Still, the idea would return, and the belief 
that Ralph had meant all that he had 
said, and even all that he had implied, 
was not to be destroyed. To be sure, she 
could not help remembering the kind of 
man he was—‘“‘all things to all women,” 
as some one had once said of him—and the 
doubt was torture. Finally it seemed to 


her that she could be perfectly happy 
if she could know certainly, although 
the knowledge would bring with it the 


consciousness of a possible happiness tra- 
gically missed. But she did not know, 
and with the character of Ralph Lysaght 
what it was known to be, she must ever 
remain uncertain. He was an ‘‘artist,” 
and although he had always scorned all 
pose and insistence on the ‘‘ artistic tem- 
perament,” he was a skilful one. To be 
sure, he was only an ‘‘amateur,” but he 
was one of those who would have lost 
something in being something more. 
To the careless observer amateur theat- 
ricals may be very poor affairs, but, in 
truth, there is often to be discovered a 
certain delicate crudeness in such per- 
formance that is lacking on the profes- 
sional stage. And Lysaght, if he was an 
‘* amateur,’ had in a measure arrived and 
was known. He was discussed and criti- 
cised, and if he was not at once praised, 
he was the subject,of much talk. It was 
only after his death, in the Chinese war, 
that he became famous. His sudden 
reputation may have sprung in a large 
measure from sensational despatches 
with accompanying portraits, which in- 
terested a great many. Yet, if his hand- 
some face, his adventurous career, and his 
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untimely end were what really attracted 
attention and caused people at last to look 
at his work seriously, it must be said that 
when they had looked there was some- 
thing to see, and that what at first had 
been merely curiosity became in turn ad- 
miration. For collectors, his work began 
to have something of the peculiar fascina- 
tion of Regnauli’s. It was good, there 
was little of it, and the character of the 
man himself gave it an added interest. 
Everywhere the least sketch was eagerly 
sought, and many a dealer made a pretty 
penny with some canvas that had lain in 
a forgotten corner or had been unearthed 
in some prolonged search. So it was that 
success came to Ralph Lysaght when 
suecess no longer was able to afford him 
gratification, or to give him what he had 
always needed in greater or less degree— 
money. 

Between Bethune and Lysaght there 
had always existed a certain friendship. 
Every one had considered it amazing, but 
then all the corners of John Betlune’s 
mind or heart were not known to every 
one. In that silent, impassive person 
there was a warm love of beauty, and dif- 
fident as he was as to his own judgment, 
in this as in other things he had often 
turned to the other man. Indeed, Be- 
thune had always been shy about any pa- 
rade of artistic interest, and people said 
that all his pictures were bought for him, 
as they have said of so many others, for 
he was a collector in a halting, doubtful 
fashion, as he was much else. Here, as 
elsewhere, he seemed to be always feeling 
his way, and if any one spoke to him he 
would—it almost seemed in alarm—dis- 
claim all personal concern in the matter. 
But he was known to the “dealers,” and 
by them he was considered the very best 
of prey. He would buy almost anything 
he was told to buy, and many were the 
communications that he constantly re- 
ceived from these active men of affairs. 
He did not even tell them that he ‘*‘ knew 
what he liked,” as so many generous pa- 
trons had a way of doing. Therefore it 
was a matter of much amazement to one 
of those very practical brokers when once 
John Bethune displayed a decided prefer- 
ence. 

‘* What's that?” he asked, suddenly, 
pointing toa small frame. Then he con- 
cluded, abruptly, ‘‘ I want it.” 

‘**Really couldn’t say,” replied the deal- 
er, with that great air of perfect candor 


with which he frequently confessed igno 
rance in unimportant matters. ‘‘ Some 
student’s study. It is not even signed. 
But,” he went on, ‘‘ as you speak, and as | 
look, it is not without merit,” and the 
dealer, falling back, gazed with new re 
spect at the picture. 

Nothing but a woman’s head against a 
dark background, the eyes half averted 
and the face half turned away. 

“Tt does not belong in this room.’ 
continued the man. ‘‘Some mistake.” 

‘*Mistake or not, Sundermann,” said 
Bethune, ‘‘I want it.” 

He spoke resolutely, as if such a firm 
announcement of preference required 
some resolution. 

‘*Certainly,” replied Sundermann. 
‘*The price is a mere nothing, I have no 
doubt,” and going up, he glanced at the 
back of the frame. ‘‘ Ah, yes,” and he 
doubled the sum represented by the mark 
‘*But do you really care for a work of 
art so little representative, without any 
great name?” 

‘‘T don’t care anything about the 
name,” asserted Bethune—‘‘ or the price, 
either, if it comes to that. I want the pic 
ture.” 

‘** Yes, of course, of course,” said Sun 
dermann. ‘‘Mr. Bethune is known to 
take his own lines—not to be influenced 
by the fashion of the hour—to make up 
his mind for himself. Now I have no 
doubt, if it were known that you had 
bought the canvas, I could sell another by 
the same hand for any price—it is so that 
reputations are made—but I have not one. 
I do not know even where to go for one. 
This, you see, is not signed.” 

It was said that a true understanding 
of the kind of man John Bethune hap 
pened to be was something essential for 
the comprehension of his story. Nothing 
could have shown his character more 
clearly than his conduct in regard to this 
picture. He spoke to no one of his pur 
chase, and allowed no one to see it. With 
jealous care he guarded it in a particular 
recess of a particular room which he alone 
entered. A strange apartment it was, in 
the luxuriously furnished house, like a 
harness-room and a gun-room and an 
office, saddles, rifles, and ledgers being 
promiscuously mixed. 

Before the recess in which the picture 
was hung he had workmen place wooden 
shutters, like the doors of a triptych, but 
with nothing on them. There was a lock, 
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and behind the closed and bolted screen 
the picture hung securely. It was all 
characteristic of his secretive and diffi- 
dent nature, and even in matters that 
interested him less he had often done as 
strangely. But, in truth, John Bethune 
had rarely been stirred as he was by this 
careless study of this woman's head. It 
is quite safe to say that from the moment 
when he first saw it the thought of it was 
but little out of his mind. He was the 
last person in the world who would have 
been considered likely to cherish a ro- 
mantic passion for a pictured face. It 
was one of his contradictions. But he 
was really so unconscious, so little intro- 
spective, that the infatuation which grew 
and strengthened seem to him in no wise 
remarkable. Like everything else in his 
existence, he submitted gently and with- 
out question, and day by day fell more 
beneath the charm of the painted pres- 
ence. It would not be extravagant to 
say that the picture became the influence 
of his life, and changed him gradually. 
For the first time there was visible a shade 
of dissatisfaction in his dull face, and 
sometimes for a moment there was a sug- 
gestion of impatience in his calm manner. 
He became, if anything, more silent, more 
absent-minded, and more indifferent in 
his attitude toward the world—toward 
Ruth. She noticed the change, and won- 
dered at it. Sometimes during a big din- 
ner she caught his eyes resting upon her 
with a strange expression that seemed 
almost dislike, and which certainly was 
disapproval. She was puzzled, for it 
was such a look as might come if he had 
suddenly fallen in love with some other 
woman—as if he were comparing her 
with her rival, and regretting with that 
hopeless discontent which, although it 
reaches no further than a highly unde- 
fined feeling that all might have been 
otherwise—had it been different—is a feel- 
ing that still leaves the world wofully 
colorless and void. But he had never, 
as the world would have expressed it, 
played” with any woman, however at- 
tractive, and she could not find one in 
whom he seemed now to be in the least 
interested. Therefore Ruth was perplexed. 
3ut that there was something unsettling 
in Bethune's quiet life was manifest. He 
had never been very much with her, but 
now he was with her less than ever. He 
had never talked very much to her, but 
now his remarks became even more per- 
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functory, and displayed even less thought 
than usual. In truth, the picture had ab- 
sorbed Bethune’s whole being. It became 
the love of his life. It seemed to have 
shown him much that he had never sus- 
pected, revealed all that was lacking in 
his existence. It was a torture and a 
promise, but a promise, as he knew, that 
must remain unfulfilled. Every day he 
worshipped the face, and every hour its 
influence became stronger with him. 

It was at least a year after the new in- 
fluence had come to lead him that Ruth 
said anything. They were sitting in the 
enforced companionship of the few mo- 
ments before dinner, when as yet the 
guests had not arrived, and she noticed 
his moody preoccupation. 

‘* John,” she said, with a laugh, ‘‘ you 
look and act as if you were in love.” 

He glanced up quickly. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” he demanded. 

‘Your conduct agrees perfectly with 
the popular idea of a person in such a 
state. You are silent, absent-minded, and 
you eat very little.” 

He did not speak, but continued to 
stare at her. 

‘*T believe you are,” she went on, more 
earnestly. ‘‘But as there’s no one of 
whom I can be jealous, why, I sha’n’t be; 
and,” she concluded, with a little con- 
temptuous gesture, ‘‘ we've never gone in 
very much for sentiment and passion.” 

‘* No,” he replied, dully, ‘‘ we haven't.” 

But her words made an impression on 
him, and he realized that in reality he was 
in love—with a picture, or rather with 
what he clearly saw that the picture rep- 
resented. Though at first he was amazed 
and a trifle ashamed, a longer acquaint- 
ance with the idea habituated him to it, 
and gradually and consciously he lived 
in the world of his own creating, with 
the woman of his imaginations. His 
daily occupation was not changed, the 
world at large saw no alteration in him, 
but John Bethune had at last an ideal, 
and that ideal was his life. It must not 
be imagined that he gave up all his time 
to fruitless dreamings, but there were 
times when he shut himself in, and, ab- 
sorbed before the picture, let his mind 
wander in ways that no one, and Ruth 
least of all, might suspect. And so it 
was for many years, until the hair about 
John Bethune’s temples became gray, 
and the wrinkles‘at the corners of 
Ruth’s eyes spread and deepened. But 
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his infatuation ever remained the same, 
strengthening rather than diminishing, 
and the picture was his only real com- 
panion—the woman that it represented 
the active and determining influence of 
his life. Ruth, whether because her in- 
terest was sinall, or because she purposely 
refrained from intruding upon him, had 
not in all this time penetrated to this 
particular holy of holies. There was no 
understanding, but it was a custom, and 
one to which she had adhered. It would 
hardly be true to say that Ruth had be- 
come fond of John as time passed; but 
everything had become more dim, and 
they had lived a long time together, there- 
by accumulating a great fund of common 
interests. Certainly his companionship 
had become less irksome, and if habit had 
not stood in the way, she would volunta- 
rily have sought it more often. 

One night Ruth sat upon the broad 
veranda of the great house, watching 
the heavy clouds which then, just after 
sunset, were massing quickly behind the 
trees. They grew dark, ponderous, and 
threatening. There could be little doubt 
that a thunder-storm, and a very heavy 
one, was imminent. Ruth was nervous. 
Although ordinarily courageous, she had, 
like many women, retained in middle life 
her youthful fear of the lightning and the 
thunder. It was really terror; with the 
flash and the crash she always became pan- 
ic-stricken, and fled for concealment, in 
childish thoughtlessness. Already she had 
heard the first muttering, already caught 
the glow of the first glare. The clouds 
were coming on swiftly, preceded by a 
dry, sharp wind that was driving leaves 
aud twigs wildly before it. In a moment 
the tempest would burst. She rose to her 
feet and glanced quickly around. The 
great drawing-rooms were deserted, and, 
in view of the tumult to come, the si- 
lence was in itself appalling. She knew 
that Bethune was in his room, in a not 
distant wing, and, impelled by the need 
of any companionship, she fled through 
the low window, and sped along the halls 
and corridors to that part of the house. 
She had never done such a thing as to 
visit him there before, but in her terror 
habit was forgotten. When she stood 
before the door she did not pause, nor 
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even knock, but threw it open quickly and 
hurriedly entered. The darkness of the 
storm was in the apartment, and in the 
dimness she did not at first see. Then. 
when she had advanced a step or two, 
she saw her husband seated with bowed 
head, and clasped hands hanging between 
his knees. He had not heard her, and at 
first he did not look up. 

“John!” she cried, wildly, in her af 
fright. 

He glanced up with a sudden start. 

At that instant the rapid flare of the 
quickly mounting tempest shone through 
the room. With sudden illumination the 
whole place was brightly lit up—not a 
corner but that could be clearly seen— 
and at a glance Ruth discovered the ob- 
ject before which Bethune sat in bowed 
dejection. The curtain was drawn back, 
the doors thrown open, and his treasure 
appeared completely revealed. 

** John,” she cried, forgetting the storm 
and everything in her astonishment, 
‘‘ where did you get my picture?” 

‘*Your picture!” he exclaimed, rising 
to his feet. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘‘ The picture Ralph 
Lysaght painted of me.” 

‘*He painted that of you?” stammered 
Bethune. 


‘* Yes,” she said. 


‘*He was going to 
give it to me, but he was killed, and | 


never knew where it was—and—” As 
the thunder burst with a terrific crash 
she trembled and cowered in a dark cor 
ner. 

‘*He painted that,” repeated Bethune, 
“of you?) But—it does not look like 
you.” 

** He said it did,” she whispered—‘‘ that 
it was the way I looked to him—” And 
as again the house seemed to shake with 
a new reverberation she screamed, 

‘**Oh, John!” 

But he clearly did not hear her, as he 
stood gazing at the picture. 

It was said in the beginning that there 
was a story told by John Bethune one 
sultry starry summer night just before 
cock’s crow, when the earth at last lay 
dim and quiet, which might properly be 
addressed ‘‘ to’ those whom it may con- 
cern.” 

This is the story. 
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ATOT long before the opening of the 
LN splendid exhibition which for the 
short space of six months made Chicago 
the most interesting city in the world its 
leading literary journal editorially re- 
joiced that English was becoming a 
world-language, but sorrowed also that 
it was so sadly in danger of corruption; 
and not long before the celebration of 
the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
a London journalist proclaimed that Eng- 
lish was in a parlous state. The Amer- 
ican journalist called upon us to take 
pattern by the British, and the British 
journalist cried out for an academy like 
that of the French. These shrill out- 
breaks serve only to alarm the timid, and 
to reveal an unhesitating ignorance of the 
history of our language. The same kind 
of protest has been made constantly ever 
since English has been recognized as a 
tongue worthy of preservation and pro- 
tection, and it would be easy to supply 
parallels — some of thein five hundred 
years old. 

We know now that growth is a con- 
dition of life, and that only a dead lJan- 
guage is rigid. We know now that it is 
dangerous to elevate the literary diction 
too far above the speech of the plain peo- 
ple. We have found out that nobody in 
Rome ever spoke Ciceronian Latin; Ci- 
cero did not speak it himself; he did not 
even write it naturally; he wrote it with 
an effort, and not always to his own 
satisfaction at the first attempt. We 
have discovered that there was a wide 
gap between the elegance of the orator’s 
polished periods and the uncouth blunt- 
ness of the vulgar tongue of the Roman 
people; and we believe that this diver- 
gence was broader than that between the 
perfect style of Hawthorne, for example, 
and the dialect of Salem or of Concord. 

By experts like Whitney we are told 
that there has been less structural modi- 
fication of our language in the second 
half of the nineteenth century than in 
any other fifty-year period of its exist- 
ence. Our vocabulary has been enor- 
mously enriched, but the skeleton of our 
speech has been only a little developed. 
With the decrease in illiteracy the con- 
serving force of the printing-press must 


always hereafter make change increas- 
ingly difficult—even in the obvious cases 
where improvement is possible. The in- 
direct influence of the novelist, and the 
direct influence of the schoolmaster— 
very powerful each of them, and almost 
irresistible when united—will always be 
exerted on the side of the conservatives. 
To seize these facts firmly, and to under- 
stand their applications, is to have ready 
always an ample answer for all those 
who chatter about the impending corrup- 
tion of our noble tongue. 

But we may go further. The study of 
history shows us that the future of Eng- 
lish is dependent not on the watchfulness 
of its guardians, not upon the increasing 
richness and flexibility of its vocabulary, 
not upon the modification of its syntax, 
not upon the needed reform of its orthog- 
raphy; it is not conditioned upon any 
purity or any corruption of the language 
itself. The future of the English lan- 
guage is dependent upon the future of the 
two great peoples that speak it; it is con- 
ditioned upon the strength, the energy, the 
vigor, and the virtue of the British and 
the Americans. 

‘*Every word we speak,” so Dr. Holmes 
told us, ‘‘ is the medal of a dead thought 
or feeling, struck in the die of some hu- 
man experience, worn smooth by innu- 
merable contacts, and always transferred 
warm from one to another.” We must 
admit that these chance medallists of lan- 
guage have not always been gifted artists 
or skilled craftsmen, so the words of their 
striking are sometimes misshapen; nor 
have they always respected the standard, 
so there is counterfeit coin in circulation 
sometimes. Even when the word is ster- 
ling and well-minted, be it new or old— 


Now stamped with the image of Good Queen Bess, 
And now of a Bloody Mary— 


the coin itself is sometimes locked up in 
the reserve, to be misrepresented by a 
shabby paper promise to pay. So fierce 
is the popular demand for an increased 
per capita that the verbal currency is 
ever in danger of debasement. This is 
the apparent justification of the self-ap- 
pointed tellers who busy themselves with 
touchstones of their own, and who ven- 
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ture to throw out much false coin. Their 
tests are trustworthy now and again; but 
more often than not the pieces they have 
nailed to the counter are of full weight, 
and ought to pass current. 

‘““There is a purigm,” Whitney said, 
‘which, while it seeks to maintain the 
integrity of the language, in effect stifles 
its growth; to be too fearful of new words 
and phrases, new meanings, familiar and 
colloquial expressions, is little less fatal 
to the well-being of a spoken tongue 
than to rush into the opposite extreme.” 
And Professor Lounsbury goes farther 
and asserts that our language is not to- 
day in danger from the agencies com- 
monly supposed to be corrupting it, but 
rather ‘‘from ignorant efforts made to 
preserve what is called its purity.” And 
elsewhere the same inexpugnable author- 
ity reminds us that ‘‘the history of lan- 
guage is the history of corruptions,” and 
that ‘‘the purest of speakers uses every 
day, with perfect propriety, words and 
forms which, looked at from the point of 
view of the past, are improper, if not 
scandalous.” 

There would be both interest and in- 
struction in a list of the many words se- 
curely intrenched in our own vocabulary 
to-day which were bitterly assaulted on 
their first appearance. Swift praises him- 
self for his valiant effort against certain 
of these intruders: ‘‘ I have done my ut- 
most for some years past to stop the prog- 
ress of mob and banter, but have been 
plainly borne down by. numbers and be- 
trayed by those who promised to assist 
me.” Puttenham (or whoever it was that 
wrote the anonymous Arte of English 
Poesie, published in 1589) admitted the 
need of certain words to which the purists 
might justly object, and then adds that 
‘‘many other like words, borrowed out of 
the Latin and French, were not so well to 
be allowed by us,” citing then among 
those of which he disapproved — auda- 
cious, egregious, and compatible. In the 
Poetaster, acted in 1601, Ben Jonson 
satirized Marston’s verbal innovations, 
and among the words he reviled are 
clumsy, inflate, spurious, conscious, stren- 
uous, defunct, retrograde, and reciprocal. 

Puttenham wrote at the end of the six- 
teenth century, Jonson at the beginning 
of the seventeenth, Swift at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth; and at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth we find Lady 
Holland declaring influential to be a de- 


testable word, and asserting that she had 
tried in vain to get Sheridan to forego it. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
the battle is still raging over stand-point, 
for example, and over reliable, and over 
lengthy, and over a score of others, all of 
which bid fair to establish themselves ul 
timately, because they supply a demand 
more or less insistent. The fate is more 
doubtful of photo for photograph, and of 
phone for telephone; they both strike us 
now as vulgarisms, just as the abbrevia 
tion of mobile vulgus to mob struck 
Swift as vulgar; and it may be that in 
time they will live down this stigma of 
illegitimacy, just as mob has survived it. 
Raccoon and opossum are also yielding 
the ground before coon and possum. 
Then there is the misbegotten verb to en- 
thuse—the most hideous of vocables in 
my sight— what is to be its fate? Al- 
though I have detected it in the careful 
columns of the Nation, it has not as yet 
been adopted by any acknowledged mas- 
ter of English; none the less, I fear me 
greatly, it has all the vitality of other il] 
weeds. 

Dryden declared that he traded ‘‘ both 
with the living and the dead for the en- 
richment of our native language”; but he 
denied that he Latinized too much; and 
the most of the gallicisms he attempted 
have not won acceptance. Lowell thought 
that Dryden did not add a single word to 
the language, unless ‘‘ he first used mag- 
netism in its present sense of moral at- 
traction.” Dr. Holmes also discovered 
that it is not enough to make a new 
word when it is needed and to fashion it 
fitly; its fortune still depends on public 
caprice or popular instinct. ‘* ve some- 
times made new words,” he told a friend; 
‘*T made chrysocracy, thinking it would 
take its place, but it didn’t; plutocracy, 
meaning the same thing, was adopted in- 
stead.” But anesthesia was a word of 
Dr. Holmes’s making which has won its 
way not only in English, but in most of 
the other modern languages. It may be 
doubted whether a like fortune will fol- 
low anether word quoted in one of his 
letters, aproposity, a bilingual hybrid not 
without analogues in our language. 

It is with surprise that in Stevenson’s 
very Scotch romance, David Balfour, we 
happen upon another malformation, come- 
at-able, hitherto supposed to be Yankee in 
its origin and in its aroma. Elsewhere in 
the same story we read ‘‘ you claim to be 
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innocent,” a form which the cockney crit- 
ics are wont to call American. Steven- 
son in this novel uses both the modern 
jeopardize and the ancient enjeopardy. 
Just why to jeopardize should have driv- 
en to jeopard out of use it is not easy to 
declare, nor why leniency is supplanting 
lenity. As drunk seems to suggest total 
intoxication, it is possible to discover the 
cause of the increasing tendency to say 
IT have drank.” No defence is easy of 
“in our midst” for ‘‘in the midst of us,” 
and yet it will prevail inevitably, for it is 
a convenient short-cut. Dr. Holmes con- 
fessed to Richard Grant White that he 
had used it once,and that Edward Everett 
(who had also once fallen from grace) 
made him see the error of his ways. It 
is to be found twice in Stevenson’s Ama- 
teur Emigrant, and again in the Res Ju- 
dicate of Mr. Augustine Birrell, a brisk 
essayist, although not an impeccable sty1- 
ist. 

It is nothing against a noun that it is 
new. To call it a neologism is but beg- 
ging the question. Of necessity,every word 
was new once. It was “struck in the die 
of human experience,” to come back to 
Dr. Holmes’s figure; and it is at its best 
before it is ‘‘ worn smooth by innumera- 
ble contacts.” Lowell thought it was a 
chief element of Shakespeare’s great- 
ness that ‘‘ he found words ready to his 
use, original and untarnished—types of 
thought whose sharp edges were unworn 
by repeated impressions.” He ‘‘ found a 
language already established, but not yet 
fetlocked by dictionary and grammar mon- 
gers.” For the same reason Mérimée de- 
lighted in Russian, because it was “‘ young, 
the pedants not having had time to spoil 
it; it is admirably fit for poetry.” 

This native relish for the uncontam- 
inated word it was that led Hugo and 
Gautier to ransack all sorts of special vo- 
cabularies. This thirst for the unhack- 
neyed epithet it is that urges Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling to avail himself of the tech- 
nical terms of trade, which serve his pur- 
pose not merely because they are exact, 
but also because they are unexpected. 
The device is dangerous, no doubt, but a 
writer of delicate perceptions can find his 
advantage in it. Perhaps George Eliot 
was a little too fond of injecting into fic- 
tion the terminology of science, but there 
was nothing blameworthy in the desire 
to enlarge the vocabulary which should 
be at the command of the novelist. Pro- 
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fessor Dowden records that when she used 
in a story words and phrases like dynamic 
and natural selection, the reviewer pricked 
up his delicate ears and shied; and he 
makes bold to suggest that ‘‘if the thor- 
oughbred critic could only be led close 
up to dynamic, he would find that dynam- 
ic would not bite.” Every lover of our 
language will sympathize with Professor 
Dowden’s assertion that ‘‘a protest of 
common-sense is really called for against 
the affectation which professes to find 
obscurity in words because they are tri- 
syllabic, or because they carry with them 
scientific associations. Language, the in- 
strument of literary art, is an instrument 
of ever-extending range; and the truest 
pedantry, in an age when the air is sat- 
urated with scientific thought, would be 
to reject those accessions to the language 
which are the special gain of the time.” 

Where George Eliot erred—if err she 
did at all in this matter—was in the use 
of scientific terms inappropriately, or, so 
to say, boastfully, whereby she aroused 
an association of ideas foreign to the pur- 
pose in hand. Every writer needs to con- 
sider most carefully the obvious and the 
remote associations of the phrases he em- 
ploys, that these may intensify the thought 
he wishes to convey. A word is known 
by the company it has kept. Especially 
must a poet have a keen nose for the fra- 
grant*word, or else his stanzas will lack 
savor. The magic of his art lies largely 
in the syllables he selects, in their sound 
and in their color. Not their meanings 
merely are important to him, but their 
suggestions also—not what they denote 
more than what they connote. An Amer- 
ican psychologist has recently told us 
that every word has not only its own 
note but also its overtones. With un- 
conscious foresight the great poets have 
always acted on this theory. 

Perhaps this is a reason why the poets 
have ever been ready to rescue a cast-off 
word from the rubbish heap of the past. 
Professor Earle (of Oxford) declares that 
‘it has been one of the most interesting 
features of the new vigor and indepen- 
dence of American literature that it has 
often displayed in a surprising manner 
what springs of novelty there are in re- 
serve and to be elicited by novel combina- 
tions”’—a statement more complimentary 
in its intent than felicitous in its phras- 
ing. It is well known that many good 
old words dropped out of use in Great 
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Britain have been kept bright for service 
in the United States. When the revisers 
of the English Bible drew up a list of the 
words in the King James version, then 
obsolete in England, it was seen at once 
that a large proportion of them were alive 
in America, where they were still under- 
standed of the people. Professor Earle 
praises Emerson and Lowell and Holmes 
for their skill in enriching our modern 
English with the old words locked up out 
of sight in the treasuries of the past. 
Lowell said of Emerson that “his eye for 
a fine telling plirase that will carry true 
is like that of a backwoodsman fora rifle; 
and he will dredge you up a choice word 
from the mud of Cotton Mather himself.” 

Of course this effort to recover the 
scattered pearls of speech, dropped by the 
wayside in the course of the centuries, is 
peculiar neither to the United States nor 
to the nineteenth century, although per- 
haps it has been carried further in our 
country and in our time than anywhere 
else. Modern Greek has recalled to its 
aid as much old Greek as it can assimi- 
late. Sallust was accused by an acrid 
critic of having made a list of obsolete 
words which he strove deliberately to re- 
introduce into Latin. This is, in effect, 
what Spenser sought to do with Chaucer's 
vocabulary; and it is curious to reflect 
that, owing, it may be, in part to the ex- 
ample set by the author of the ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene,” the language of the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales” is far less strange, less remote, less 
archaic, to us to-day than it was to the 
Elizabethans. 

A rapid consumption of the vocabulary 
is going on constantly. Words are swift- 
ly worn out and used up and thrown 
aside. New words are made or borrowed 
to fill the vacancies. Once upon a time to 
aggravate meant to increase an offence; 
now it is often used as though it meant to 
irritate. Formerly calculated—as in the 
sentence ‘‘it was calculated to do harm” 
— implied a deliberate intention to in- 
jure; now the idea of intention has been 
eliminated, and the sentence is held to be 
roughly equivalent to ‘‘it was likely to 
doharm.” Verbal is slowly getting itself 
accepted as synonymous with oral, in 
antithesis to written. Lurid is really 
pale, wan, ghastly ; but how often of late 
has it been employed as though it signi- 
fied red or ruddy or bloody ? 

At first these new uses of these old 
words were slovenly and inadmissible in- 
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accuracies, but by sheer insistence the, 
are winning their pardon, until at last they 
will gain authority as they broaden down 
from precedent to precedent. It is wel] 
to be off with the old word before you 
are on with the new; and no writer who 
respects his mother-tongue is ever in haste 
to take up with words thus wrested from 
their primitive propriety. 

But as Dryden declared when justify- 
ing his modernizing of Chaucer's vocabu 
lary, ‘‘ Words are not like landmarks, so 
sacred as never to be removed; customs 
are changed, and even statutes are silent 
ly repealed when the reason ceases for 
which they were enacted.” It was Dry- 
den’s ‘‘Cousin Swift” who once declared 
that ‘‘a nice man is a man of nasty ideas” 
—an assertion which I venture to believe 
to be wholly incomprehensible to-day to 
the young ladies of England, in whose 
mouths nice means agreeable and nasty 
means disagreeable. Nice has suffered 
this inexplicable metamorphosis in thie 
United States as well as in Great Britain ; 
but nasty has not yet been emptied of its 
original offensiveness here as it has over 
there. And even in British speech the 
transformation is relatively recent; | 
think Stevenson was guilty of an anach- 
ronism in Weir of Hermiston when he 
puts it in the mouth of a young Scot. 

In like manner awful and terrible and 
elegant have been so misused as mere in- 
tensitives that a careful writer now strikes 
them out when they come off the end of 
his pen in their original meaning. So 
quite no longer implies completely, but 
is almost synonymous with somewhat, 
quite poor meaning somewhat poor, and 
quite good meaning pretty good. Unique 
is getting to imply merely excellent, or 
perhaps only unusual ; its exact ety mo- 
logical value is departing forever. Creole, 
which should be applied only to Cauca- 
sian natives of tropical countries born of 
Latin parents, is beginning to carry with 
it in the vulgar tongue of to-day a vague 
suspicion of negro blood. 

While the perversion of nice and nasty 
is British, there is an American perversion 
of dirt not unlike. To most Americans, | 
think, dirt suggests earth, or soil, or clay, 
or dust ; to most Americans, I think, dirt 
no longer carries with it any suggestion 
of dirtiness. Ihave heard a mother send 
her little boy off to make mud pies, on 
condition that he used only “clean dirt,” 
and I know that a lawn-tennis ground of 
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compacted earth is called a dirt court. 
Yet though the noun has thus been def- 
ecated, the adjective keeps its earlier 
force, and there even lingers something 
of the pristine value in the noun itself 
when it is employed in the picturesque 
idiom of the Rocky Mountains, where to 
be guilty of an underhand injury against 
any one is to do him dirt. Lovers of 
Western verse will recall how the fre- 
quenters of Casey’s table @héte went to 
see ‘‘ Modjesky as Cameel,” and how they 
sat in silence until the break occurs be- 
tween the lover and his mistress: 
At that Three- Fingered Hoover says, “I'll chip 
into this game, 
And see if Red Hoss Mountain cannot reconstruct 
the same. 
I won’t set by and see the feelin’s of a lady 
hurt— 
Gol durn a critter, anyhow, that does a woman 
dirt !” 

Here, no doubt, we have crossed the 
confines of slang; but having done so, I 
venture upon an anecdote which will 
serve to show how completely sometimes 
the newer meaning of a word substitutes 
itself for the older. Two friends of mine 
were in a train of the elevated railroad 
passing through that formerly craggy 
part of upper New York which was once 
called Shantytown, and which now pre- 
fers to be known as Harlem. One of 
them drew the attention of the other to 
the capering young capricorns that sport- 
ed over the blasted rocks by the side of 
the lofty track. ‘‘ Just look at those kids!” 
were the words he used. He was over- 
heard by a boy of the streets sitting in 
the next seat, who glanced out of the 
window at once, but failed to discover 
the children he expected to behold. 
Whereupon he promptly looked up and 
corrected my. friend. ‘*Them’s not 
kids,” declared the urchin of Manhattan; 
‘*them’s little goats!” 

The change in the application of college 
is still in process of accomplishment. In 
England a college was a place of instruc- 
tion, sometimes independent (as Eton 
College, in which case it is really a high- 
school), and sometimes a component part 
of a university (in which case the rest of 
the organization is not infrequently non- 
existent). An English university is not 
unlike a federation of colleges, and the 
relation of Merton and Magdalen to Ox- 
ford is not unlike that of Massachusetts 
and Virginia to the United States. In 
America college and university were long 


carelessly confused, as though they were 
intercon vertible terms; but of late a sharp 
distinction is being set up—a distinction 
quite different from that obtaining in 
England. In this new American usage 
a college is a place where undergraduates 
are trained, and a university is a place 
where graduate students are guided in 
research. Thus the college gives breadth, 
and the university adds depth. Thus the 
college provides general culture,and the 
university provides the opportunity of 
specialization. If we accept this distine- 
tion, and it has been accepted by all 
those who discuss the higher education in 
America, we are forced to admit that the 
most of the self-styled universities of this 
country should be called colleges, and we 
are allowed to observe that the college 
and the university can exist side by side 
in the same institution, as at Harvard 
and at Columbia. 

While this modification of the meaning 
of college is being made in America, a 
modification in the meaning of chapel 
has been made in England. At first 
chapel described a subordinate part of a 
church, devoted to special services. By 
natural extension it came to denote a 
smaller edifice subsidiary to a large 
church, as Grace Church in New York 
was once a chapel of Trinity Church. 
But in this century chapel has come to be 
applied in England more especially to the 
humbler meeting-houses of the various 
sects of dissenters, while church is re- 
served for the places of worship of the 
established religion. Thus Sir Walter 
Besant classifies the population of a 
river-side parish in London into those 
who go to church and those who go to 
chapel, having no doubt that all his 
British readers will understand the for- 
mer to be Episcopalians and the latter 
Methodists or the like. 

This is a Briticism not likely ever to be 
adopted in America. But another Briti- 
cism bids fair to have a better fortune. 
Living as they do on a little group of 
islands, the British naturally are in the 
habit of referring to the rest of Europe 
as the Continent. They run across the 
channel to take a little tour ‘‘on the Con- 
tinent.”” They speak of the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin that obtains everywhere 
but in Great Britain and Ireland as the 
Continental pronunciation. Already has 
a New York literary review, after having 
had a series of papers on ‘‘ Living Crit- 
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ics’ (in which were included both British 
writers and American), followed it with a 
series of ‘* Living Continental Critics” (in 
which the chief critics of France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Scandinavia were con- 
sidered). Yet there is no logic in this use 
of the word over here, since we Ameri- 
cans are not insular, and since North 
America is a continent just as Europe is. 
As it happens, the word continental in a 
wholly contradictory meaning is glorious 








FIVNHE question is often raised whether 
the fine arts are necessary adjuncts 

of civilization. If they are not, and 
our modern civilization is inimical to 
the fine arts, then the critic who talks 
about the United States need not be em- 
barrassed with explanations and conces- 
sions. Everybody in the United States 
admits, without argument, that the coun- 
try is highly civilized; the majority ad- 
mit that it is enlightened. It would be 
therefore altogether fortunate if the con- 
sideration of the fine arts could be left 
out of these comfortable conclusions. An 
industrial and commercial civilization 
does not want to be bothered with the 
ideal view of life which insists that beau- 
ty is an essential element in human life. 
We see that it was once essential, and 
that beauty was even popular, in those 
ages which produced the masterpieces in 
architecture, in painting and sculpture, 
which still appeal to certain emotions 
which a practical age has not wholly 
eliminated; but it is evidently out of 
place among a people who get their high- 
est enjoyment out of bigness and utility. 
It is the universal opinion of the hordes 
of excursionists to Mexico, from whose 
manners the Mexicans judge our civiliza- 
tion, that Mexico is about a century and a 
half behind the United States in all that 
makes life worth while. This opinion I 
am not about to controvert, but in defence 
of it I shall say that it is not wholly 
based upon pie, buckwheat cakes, hideous 
twenty-story buildings, ugly churches, at 
home, nor upon the leisurely habits of 
body and mind here which seem to the 
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in the history of the United States. 
does not know how 


Who 


In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not ? 

None the less will the convenience of this 
British use of the word outweigh its lack 
of logic in America—as convenience lias 
so often overridden more serious consid- 
erations. Language is a tool, and must 
be shaped to fit the hand that uses it. 
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excursionists utter shiftlessness. No, the 
American has a right to base his judg- 
ment upon his home experience of what 
is comfortable and what is enterprising 
in travel, in hotels, in cooking, in busi- 
ness methods. We all admit that to be 
‘**slow ” is a cardinal vice, and to be con- 
tented with little is hardly a venial sin. 
We also suspect that graciousness of 
manner and studied politeness must be 
the cloak of insincerity. The very phrases 
of ordinary civility seem exaggerated. 
We say to a visitor that we hope “he 
will make himself at home,” but it seems 
insincere when the Mexican says, “‘ this 
house is yours.” I have had a good 
many articles of value offered to me in 
Mexico— houses, horses, pianos, raiment, 
jewelry—and I had the same pleasure in 
the offer that I should have had from an 
American fr iend who said of anything 
that I admired, ‘‘ I am delighted that you 
like it.” 

It would be idle to discuss this question 
in a paragraph. For, when all is said 
and done, we could only come to the con- 
clusion that it is difficult for one race to 
understand another, and that the way of 
looking at life in Mexico is not ours. 
Whether the one is more conducive to 
happiness than the other I should not at- 
tempt to say. And in the matter of ig- 
norance of each other I should say we 
were at a stand-off. I have read a good 
deal lately about Spain’s ignorance of the 
United States, and I have witnessed the 
Mexican ignorance of our great country ; 
I should say that it was only matched by 
our ignorance of Spain and of Mexico. 
An indication of our ignorance of Mexico, 





socially and commercially, is the sort 
of official representatives that our gov- 
ernment usually sends here. But this is 
aside from the topic we started with, and 
cannot be dwelt upon; the climate and 
the productive capacities of Mexico are 
getting to be understood, but the politi- 
cians who select our official representa- 
tives have evidently no conception of the 
social position of the ruling class here, 
nor of the immense commercial advan- 
tages of our closer connection with this 
semi-tropical republic, which is entering 
upon a new career of industrial develop- 
ment. 

However much the traveller in Mexico 
may disapprove the want of progress, the 
habits of postponement, and the method 
of living, he may still be interested in 
studying the way of regarding life and 
getting happiness out of it that is not his 
own way, and in trying to understand 
some of the compensations of a civiliza- 
tion different from his own. And at the 
outset it is only fair to say that the mode 
of living and of enjoyment should not 
be judged by the hotels, by the methods 
of travel, by the facilities for the enter- 
tainment of foreigners. . It is admitted 
that the hotels are no better than those in 
Switzerland and Italy were before the 
English forced a reformation of them. 
Mexican habits of living were made for 
Mexicans, and not for foreigners, and the 
traveller could only judge of them fairly 
by an experience of home life in Mexico. 
It is only recently that Mexicans have 
been called upon to entertain people 
whose tastes are radically different from 
theirown. Without discussing this mat- 
ter further, I wish to consider some 
things in Mexico that bear more or less 
on the question of art and civilization. 


II. 


Mexico is full of objects most interest- 
ing to the artist—aside from the abun- 
dance of ‘‘ material’ in landscape and in 
genre. But the art that will please him 
is mainly of the past, or it is the art for 
which the Mexican is losing his taste. 
Very few of the noble monuments of 
architecture belong to thiscentury. There 
are many evidences that the present Mex- 
ican public has lost the taste and tradi- 
tions of good art. The Indian traditions 
of it still exist in localities where pottery 
is produced in the old way, but not in the 
villages where there is an increasing for- 
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eign demand for it and an attempt to 
suit the American taste. The same change 
is going on here that took place in Italy, 
where the commercial spirit ruined the 
attractive work in porcelain and in glass. 
Little Venetian glass is now produced that 
satisfies our love of beauty, and the same 
can be said of the work of the potters in 
and about Guadalajara. It is becoming 
showy and hideous in color. Only in the 
most common and the cheapest ware can 
the lover of pottery find much satisfac- 
tion. And this is more or less true of the 
work all over the republic. Nearly every 
village of importance makes its peculiar 
pottery, and the work of most of them 
has already felt the influence of the com- 
mercial spirit. Almost invariably, the 
older the ware the better it is in form and 
decoration. That is to say, the better it 
is in the individual expression of the ar- 
tist, which is the essential thing in art. It 
must also be said that domestic taste in 
decoration is not high, and that the want 
of it shows itself also in the restoration of 
churches and public buildings. The treat- 
ment of some of the beautiful old edifices, 
the color of which age had softened to a 
priceless value, is nothing short of barbar- 
ous. If disrespect for the grace of an- 
tiquity isa sign of progress, the Mexicans 
are not very far behind us. In fact, while 
we, in household decoration and in appre- 
ciation of what is good in architecture, are 
slowly going the right way, the Mexicans 
at present are going the wrong way. So, 
if art is not an essential of civilization, 
the Mexicans may be getting to the front. 

It was a marvellous time of original and 
beautiful work that covered Mexico with 
churches, and set up in all the remote 
and almost inaccessible villages towers 
and domes that match the best work in 
Italy, and recall the triumphs of Moorish 
art. This beauty and originality is whol- 
ly in the exterior. While nearly all the 
towers, domes, facades, and outside walls 
are original in form and color and dec- 
oration, and have a special charm, the 
interiors are strikingly alike, and general- 
ly commonplace. This uniformity is the 
more remarkable in a people that build 
their interior domestic courts and decorate 
them with so much variety. It should be 
said, however, that some of the interiors 
of the churches were very rich in silver 
and gold decorations prior to the seques- 
tration of church property. 

“One of the finest chapels in the world 
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is that attached to the old nunnery of 
Santa Rosa in Querétaro. It is, at any 
rate, unique. I know no other church in 
the world that is so rich in wood-carving, 
carving so spirited, free, and on such a 
gigantic scale. It is overlaid with thick 
gold-leaf—al most gold plate—and in some 
places the gold is overlaid with transpar- 
ent tortoise shell. The chapel is large and 
of good height, and the broad panels of 
carving, all different, extend from floor 
toceiling. It is quite impossible, without 
pictures, to give the reader any idea of 
the exquisite beauty and nobleness of this 
decoration, the grace of the figures, and 
the wondrous coloring introduced, the 
harmonious gold, red, green, faint pink, 
and all the tints blended by age. There 
is not a square foot in the great chapel 
that is not rich in fresh designs and color. 
The pulpit, the confessionals, the niches, 
all show the same passionate love of art 
and of decoration. The great altar-piece, 
which is said to have been the richest part 
of the chapel, was wantonly destroyed by 
the French when they occupied the city. 
They tore it down and burned it in order 
to get the gold. I was told in Querétaro 
that they took from the ashes gold to the 
value of a million and a half of dollars. 
I can readily believe, judging from the 


thickness of the gold-leaf remaining, that 
the sum obtained was immense. The paint- 
ings enclosed in the panels are quite above 


paintings common in such settings. In 
the sacristy, covering one end of the wall, 
is a painting that would attract admira- 
tion anywhere. In the central space is 
an altogether lovely figure of Santa Rosa. 
In form and color the compositions would 
do no discredit to Murillo. Above is a 
gigantic representation of the crucifixion, 
but the main portion of the painting rep- 
resents the nuns of the convent at work 
in the garden—the title, translated, is 
‘*The Closed Garden ”—and for grace and 
naiveté, and suggestiveness of peace and 
purity, it is most notable. The chapel in 
its design and largely in its execution is 
the work of Tresguerres, an Indian artist 
who died at an advanced age about 1830. 
He was called the Michael Angelo of 
Mexico, and there is little exaggeration 
in this title, for he was a painter, a sculp- 
tor, and an architect, and excelled in each 
branch of art. A church which he built 
at Celayo, his native place, and the bish- 
op’s palace (now the post-office) in Queré- 
taro, certainly entitle him to very high 
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rank as an architect, while the carving in 
wood, figures and original designs, in the 
Santa Rosa Chapel, is, so far as I knoy 

not equalled elsewhere. The great nun 
nery, now a hospital, contains some fine 
cloisters and courts, and unsupported 
staircases and arches above which are 
puzzles to builders. I very much fea: 
that this noble chapel will go to decay, or 
that it will be barbarously ruined by the 
so-called restoration of paint and white 
wash. If the republic of Mexico values 
its richest art monument, and appreciates 
the consequence both as an attraction to 
visitors and as an educating influence to 
its own people, it will take care that it is 
properly guarded and preserved. 

The cathedrals at Puebla and at Morelia 
are conspicuous for their beauty, and sti!] 
retain their richness. But there is in 
Puebla a church—that of San Francisco 
—which is very remarkable. The in 
terior, with its tiled floors and gracefu! 
double galleries, is fine, but the facade is 
unique. Itis a recessed facade, the whole 
front covered with panels of tiles beauti 
ful in color and design. In asmall way 
it resembles the fronts of Orvieto and oth 
er churches in Italy, but not enough to 
institute a comparison with them. It is, 
however, unique; and the fine towers and 
colored tiled dome, and the great trees of 
the church-yard and plaza adjoining, com 
bine to make it worth an effort to visit 
But then Puebla is full of exquisite tow- 
ers and noble domes of colored tiles. 

And this leads me to say that the great 
plateau over which the traveller passes 
between Puebla and Esperanza on his 
way to Orizaba is dotted all over with 
these monuments of a lovely art. Every 
village has its church, conspicuous fron 
afar, with a graceful tower and a dome 
sparkling with colored tiles; and ever) 
hacienda also has its church, and many 
of these latter are perfect gems. Except 
in the general form of these churches, 
there is nowhere any repetition of design. 
The artists seemed to have had free play 
to express their love of beauty in towers, 
domes, and fagades. Nothing is common 
place; nothing is vulgar. Towers and 
domes, any one of which I should like to 
see in the United States, are common in 
the republic; but it seemed to me that in 
this part of Mexico they expressed a feel- 
ing not common elsewhere—not Italian 
(which one encounters in so many lovely 
cloisters and towers), nor yet exactly 
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Spanish, but rather, I should say, Saracen- 
ic. At least this was the impression 
strongly made upon me. The domes 
always reminded me of the tombs of 
sheiks, of the califs, and so on, as one sees 
them in all Moslem lands, and the slender 
towers recalled the graceful minarets. 
These two forms in combination, so con- 
stant and so varied, suggested always the 
Saracenic spirit in the artist. It may be 
only a fancy, but it is not unreasonable 
to believe that the Spanish architect who 
designed them was strongly infuenced in 
his work by the Saracenic forms with 
which he was so familiar three centuries 
ago. There is another fancy about the 
facades of many of the best old Mexican 
churches which I may have mentioned 
before. It is a peculiarity which one sees 
in many village churches, and even in 
the city of Mexico, and in such suburban 
towns as Coyoacan and Tacubaya, While 
the churches were evidently designed by 
Spanish architects, the workers who exe- 
cuted the facades were evidently Indians; 
and in the strange stone-work designs— 
unlike any other architectural decoration 
that I know, and very difficult for us to 
interpret or enter into the spirit of—we 
have the Indian traditions of a prehis- 
toric art and ornamevtation. Much of 


this work, untranslatable into our terms, 
has more in common with the carving 
on the prehistoric temples than with that 


on any Christian edifices. The subject 
is one, however, that a layman is Incom- 
petent to deal with. It is much to be 
desired that trained artists should study 
and describe the old churches of Mexico. 
Many of them, like the noble edifice of 
Churubusco, with its interior wealth of 
old Spanish tiles, are already going to 
ruin. 

The fascination in pursuing the study 
of the towers and domes is that there are 
no two alike. There was no slavish copy- 
ing from book designs. The style is the 
same, but each architect followed his own 
genius in constructing an object of beauty. 
The edifices are not always simple; the 
roof masses are bold and grand often; 
and there is an effect of solidity, of 
grandeur, with all the airy grace of form, 
and the satisfaction of the eye with color. 
There is a touch of decay nearly every- 
where, a crumbling and a defacement of 
colors, which add somewhat of pathos to 
the old structures; but in nearly every 
one there is some unexpected fancy —a 
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belfry oddly placed, a figure that sur- 
prises with its quaintness or its position, 
or a rich bit of deep stone carviang—and 
in the humblest and plainest facade there 
is a note of individual yielding toa whim 
of expression that is very fascinating. 
The architects escaped from the common- 
place and the conventional; they under- 
stood proportion without regularity, and 
the result is not, perhaps, explainable to 
those who are only accustomed to our 
church architecture. But most of ours, 
good as it occasionally may be, is unin- 
teresting; whereas you love this, in all 
its shabbiness of age, and do not care to 
give a reason why. On the long wall of 
the Church of Santa Ursula in Guadala- 
jara is a series of carvings in solid stone, 
cut as deeply as any on prehistoric walls 
or on Egyptian monuments, which have 
a richness incomparable with any other 
work of the sort I have seen. 

In dropping down the great plateau of 
which I have been speaking, to Orizaba, 
descending by the most wonderful rail- 
way in the republic in an hour and a 
half from the temperate zone to the trop- 
ical, we still find churches equally pleas- 
ing, but nature also takes a hand in giv- 
ing us extraordinary sensations. Half- 
way down the mountain from Esperanza 
to Maltrata is a view which is unique in 
my experience. It is of Orizaba, agreed 
now to be the largest, as it is the most 
beautiful, of the snow mountains, having 
a height of nearly eighteen thousand feet. 
At one point in the winding of the road 
a valley opens out from the depth below, 
where Maltrata lies in its tropical green- 
ness, and the eye follows the gradations 
of intersecting hills, up from the several 
shades of green melting into each other 
to purple and violet and delicate pink, 
until the great mass of the dazzling white 
dome of Orizaba stands against the deep 
blue sky. I doubt if nature ever de- 
signed a more effective composition, or 
ever arranged elsewhere such exquisite 
gradations of color. 


III. 


I cannot say how fully the modern 
Mexican appreciates these beauties of ar- 
chitecture and of nature. But there is 
one art, which we sometimes think belongs 
to civilization, that is universal. It can- 
not be denied that the whole nation— 
Indians,mixed races,and Spaniards—have 
a passion for music. And the govern- 
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ment is wise in affording the whole pop- 
ulation an opportunity to have it. All 
the cities have their public plazas; there 
is one in every village I have seen; and 
in each one is a band-stand. Usually 
the market-place, the spot where people 
congregate for trade, is near at hand. In 
all these plazas there is music twice or three 
times a week, to which the whole people 
go for their evening promenade. In the 
large cities bands play in different squares, 
and in the alamedas and paseos (or driv- 
ing-places), on different afternoons and 
evenings. If the town has a barracks, 
the music is furnished by the military 
band. This is nearly always a good band. 
Sometimes the band is made up of Rura- 
les—the corps of federal civil guards, who 
are distributed all over the republic, and 
are to be seen at every railway station 
and in all the remote villages. These 
military bands play a very important 
function in the government, giving the 
people amusement and enjoyment in re- 
turn for the expense of a standing army. 
If there is no military band, there is al- 
ways a musical organization of the town 
which furnishes music for the populace, 
and besides these are the small private 
bands, which play for dances and feasts 
and other merry occasions. The music is 
commonly light and not always of the 
best, but it is universal. And generally 
in private houses there is much playing 
on guitars, mandolins, and pianos. Some 
of the large military bands compare fa- 
vorably with any in the world. I think 
there is an increasing tendency to play 
what is called popular music, waltzes 
and marches, and I did not this time hear 
as many of the characteristic, peculiar 
Mexican airs as I should like; but the 
good bands play more classical music, 
overtures, marches, and music from the 
best operas than military bands usually 
attempt. But the significant fact about 
this native liking for music is that it is 
most eagerly sought by the common peo- 
ple—by the peons and the wearers of 
colored serapes, by the masses in pictu- 
resque costumes of rags. They are bet- 
ter listeners around all the band-stands 
than the better-dressed and fashionable 
classes. It is easy to see that music 
is a passion with them. They always 
crowd around the band and give it rapt 
attention as long as it plays. The Ind- 
ians and the peons come from long dis- 
tances and remote little villages to the 
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towns where good music is to be heard. 
And I was told at Querétaro that they 
prefer the best music, the classical, and 
that when pieces are played that are new 
to them they quickly catch the strains or 
the themes by the ear, carrying the music 
home in memory, and invent rude instru- 
ments on which they attempt to reproduce 
it in their own distant villages. Very 
few other civilized people do this. 
IV. 

Another element sometimes counted as 
an evidence of civilization is the love of 
flowers. The favoring climate has some- 
thing to do with this taste. It also is 
universal. The meanest hovel, of adobe 
or cane or thatch, is never without flow- 
ers and climbing flowering vines to bright- 
en it. The women not only love flowers, 
but in the meanest houses take pains to 
raise them. This taste makes life seem 
less hard and grim than it is in some 
vast agricultural regions in the United 
States. Travellers are delighted with the 
glimpses in all villages and cities, through 
open doors, of the lovely patios or inner 
courts, which are brilliant with flowers 
and beautiful shrubs. And behind the 
plainest wall exteriors are gardens with 
flowers and fruits and fountains. And 
the government cares for these things. 
The public plazas and promenades are 
horticultural shows of rare plants, trees, 
and flowers. The government buildings 
and offices have both inner and outer 
gardens. The church cloisters are com- 
monly rich in bloom. The first court of 
the great penitentiary in Guadalajara 
(where the convicts have an excellent 
band) is a garden of trees and flowers 
carefully cultivated; there is the same 
brilliant show in the fine hospital in that 
city, and nearly all of the twenty-seven 
courts at the asylum for orphans and 
aged people are made cheerful and attrac- 
tive with fountains and trees and flowers. 
One of the prettiest gardens I saw is the 
court of the poorhouse in Querétaro. I 
do not know that paupers anywhere else 
have this sense of beauty so ministered 
to. In most of the charity foundations 
there is the same regard for the pleasure 
of the eye. 

All this may not be an evidence of 
civilization, but it signifies a certain re- 
finement, and a certain care for the gen- 
tle art of making this evanescent life 
agreeable. 
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fPXHERE was a sudden uproar on deck, and 
| angry shouts, accompanied by an inces- 
sant barking; the master of the brig Arethusa 
stopped with his knife midway to his mouth, 
and exchanging glanees with the mate, put it 
down and rose to his feet. 
‘They're chevying that poor animal again,” 
he said, hotly. “It’s scandalous.” 
“Rupert can take care of himself,” said the 
calmly, continuing his meal. “ Lexpect, 
it’s him’s been doin’ the 


mate, 
if the truth’s known, 
chevying.” 

“You're as bad as the 
skipper, angrily, as a large brown retriever 
came bounding into the cabin. * Poor old Rupe! 
what have they been doin’ to you ?” 

The dog, with a satistied air, sat down pant- 
ing by his chair, listening quietly to the sub- 
dued hubbub which sounded from the com- 
panion. 


rest of ’em,” said the 


“WHAT DID YOU GIVE THAT TO 


HERRING. 


JACOBS 


‘Well, what is it ?” roared the skipper, 
ting his favorite’s head. 

‘It’s that blasted dawg, sir,” 
voice from above. “ Godown and show 
leg, Joe.” 

* An’ ave 
said another voice, 


pat- 


cried an angry 
‘im your 


another lump took ont of it, I 
s’pose,” sourly. ‘Not me.” 
“T don’t want to look at no legs while I’m 
at dinner,” cried the skipper. “0” the 
dog ’ll bite you if you’ve been teasing him.” 

“There’s nobody been teasing ’im,” said the 
angry voice again. “ That’s the second one 
’e’s bit, and now Joe’s goin’ to have ’im killed 

ain’t you, Joe ?” 

Joe’s reply was not audible, although the in- 
furiated skipper straining 
catch it. 

“Who's going to have the dog killed?” he 
demanded, going up on while Rupert, 
who evidently thought he interest in 


course 


was his ears to 


deck, 
had an 
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the proceedings, followed unobtrusively be- 
hind. 

“T am, sir,” said Joe Bates, who was sitting 
on the hatch while the cook bathed an ugly 
wound in his leg. “A dog’s only allowed one 
bite, and he’s ’ad two this week.” 

“He bit me on Monday,” said the seaman 
who had spoken before. ‘ Now he’s done for 
hisself.” 

“ Hold your tongue!” said the skipper, angri- 
ly. “You think you know a lot about the law, 
Sam Clark; let me tell you a dog’s entitled to 
have as many bites as ever he likes, so as he 
don’t bite the same person twice.” 

“That ain’t the way I’ve ’eard it put afore,” 
said Clark, somewhat taken back. 

“He’s the cutest dog breathing,” said the 
skipper, fondly, “and he knows all about it. 
He won't bite either of you again.” 

* And wot about them as ’asn’t been bit yet, 
sir?” inquired the cook, 

“Don’t halloo before you’re hurt,” advised 
the skipper. “If you don’t tease him, he won't 
bite you.” 

He went down to his dinner, followed by the 
sagacious Rupert, leaving the hands to go for- 
ward again, and to mutinously discuss a situa- 
tion which was becoming unbearable. 

“It can’t go on no longer, Joe,” said Clark, 
firmly; “this settles it.” 

“Where is the stuff?” inquired the cook, in 
a whisper. 

“In my chest,” said Clark, softly. “I bought 
it the night he bit me.” 

“It’s a risky thing to do,” said Bates. 

“’Ow risky ?” asked Sam, scornfully. “The 
dog eats the stuff and dies. Who’s going to 
say what he died of? As for suspicions, let the 
old man suspect as much as he likes. It ain’t 
proof.” 

The stronger mind had its way, as usual, and 
the next day the skipper, coming quietly on 
deck, was just in time to see Joe Bates throw 
down a fine fat bloater in front of the now 
amiable Rupert. He covered the distance be- 
tween himself and the dog in three bounds, 
and seizing it by the neck, tore the fish from 
its eager jaws and held it aloft. 

“T just caught ’im in the act!” he cried, as 
the mate came on deck. “What did you give 
that to my dog for?” he inquired of the con- 
science-stricken Bates. 

“T wanted to make friends with him,” stam- 
mered the other. 

“ Tt’s poisoned, you rascal, and you know it,” 
said the skipper, vehemently. 

“Wish I may die, sir—” began Joe 

“That ‘ll do,” said the skipper, harshly. 
“ You've tried to poison my dog.” 

“T’ain’t,” said Joe, firmly. 

“Yon ’ain’t been trying to kill ’im with a 
poisoned bloater ?” demanded the skipper. 

“Certainly not, sir,’ said Joe. “I wouldn't 
do sugh a thing. I conldn’t if I tried.” 

“Very good, then,” said the skipper; “if it’s 
all right, you eat it, and I'll beg your pardon.” 
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“T ain’t goin’ to eat after a dog,” said Joe, 
shuffling. 
“The dog’s as clean as you are,” 


skipper. 


said the 
“Vd sooner eat after him than you.” 


“Well, you eat it, then, sir,” said Bates, des- 
perately. “If it’s poisoned you'll die, and I'll be 
I can’t say no fairer than that, can 


ung for it. 
I?” 

There was a slight murmur from the men, 
who stood by watching the skipper with an aii 
of unholy expectancy. 

“Well, the boy shall eat it, then,” said the 
skipper. “Eat that bloater, boy, and I'll give 
you sixpence.” 

The boy came forward slowly, and looking 
from the men to the skipper, and from the skip- 
per back to the men, began to whimper. 

“Tf you think it’s poisoned,” interrupted the 
mate, “ you oughtn’t to make the boy eat it. 1 
dow’t like boys, but you must draw the line 
some where.” 

“Tt's poisoned,” said the skipper, shaking it 
at Bates, “and they know it. Well, I’ll keep 
it till we get to port, and then I'll have it an- 
alyzed. And it ‘Il be a sorry day for yon, 
Bates, when I hear it’s poisoned. A month’s 
hard labor is what you'll get.” 

He turned away and went below, with as 
much dignity as could be expected of a man 
carrying a mangled herring, and placing it on 
a clean plate, solemnly locked it up in his state- 
room. 

For two days the crew heard no more about 
it, thongh the skipper’s eyes gleamed danger- 
ously each time that they fell upon the shrink- 
ing Bates. The weather was almost tropical, 
with not an air stirring, and the Arethusa, bear- 
ing its dread secret still locked in its state- 
room, rose and fell upon a sea of glassy smooth- 
ness, Without making any progress worth re- 
cording. 

“T wish yon’d keep that thing in your berth, 
George,” said the skipper, as they sat at tea the 
second evening; “it puts me in a passion every 
time I look at it.” 

“T couldu’t think of it, cap’n,” replied the 
mate, firmly; “it makes me angry enough as it 
is. Every time I think of ’em trying to poison 
that poor dumb creature I sort o’ choke. I try 
to forget it.” 

The skipper, eying him furtively, helped 
himself to another cup of tea. 

“You haven’t got a tin box with a lid to it, 
I s’pose ?” he remarked, somewhat shamefaced- 
ly. 

The mate shook his head. “I looked for 
one this morning,” he said. “There ain’t so 
much as a bottle aboard we could shove it 
into, and it wants shoving into something— 
bad, it does.” ; 

“T don’t like to be beat,’ said the skipper, 
shaking his head. “ All them grinning mon- 
keys for’ard ’ud think it a rare good joke. Vd 
throw it overboard if it wasn’t for that. We 
can’t keep it this weather.” 

“Well, look ’ere; ’ere’s a way out of it,” said 
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the mate. “Call Joe down, and make him keep 
it in the fo’e’s'‘le and take care of it.” 

“Why, you idiot, he’d lose it!” rapped out the 
other, impatiently. 

“O’ course he would,” said the mate; “ but 
that’s the most digernified way out of it for 
you. You can call ’im all sorts o’ things, and 
abuse ’im for the rest of his life. They’ll prove 
themselves guilty by chucking it away, won’t 
they ?” 

It really seemed the only thing to be done. 
The skipper finished his tea in silence, and then 
going on deck, called the crew aft and apprised 
them of his intentions, threatening them with 
all sorts of pains and penalties if the treasure 
about to be confided to their keeping should 
be lost. The cook was sent below for it, and, 
at the skipper’s bidding, handed it to the grin- 
ning Joe. 

* And mind,” said the skipper, as he turned 
away, “I leave it in your keepin’, and if it’s 
missing I shall understand that you’ve made 
away with if,and I shali take it as a sign of 
guilt, and act according.” 

The end came sooner even than he expected. 
They were at breakfast next morning, when 
Joe, looking somewhat pale, came down to the 
cabin, followed by Clark bearing before him 
an empty plate. 

“ Well?” said the skipper, fiercely. 

“It’s about the ’erring, sir,” said Joe, twist- 
ing his cap between his hands. 

“Well?” roared the skipper again. 


AN APPRECIATIVE CRITIC 

IN a small Southern town a lady of strong 
religious tendencies, and much given to the 
writing of didactic verse, handed the manu- 
script of her favorite production to a member 
of the Preston family, who was noted for his 
oratorical gifts, and whose critical approval 
the poetess was auxious to win. Mr. Preston 
courteously removed the manuscript from the 
lady’s hand, carefully adjusted his glasses over 
the crease on his nose, and perused the opening 
line: 

My soul leapt over the garden gate! 

The orator did not continue his reading, but 
placing the verses in the outstretched palm of 
the author, exclaimed, with a bow that would 
have satisfied Beau Brummel: 

“Good—madam! What agility!” 


DISCOURAGING A TRUTH-TELLER 

“ RATHER foggy ont to-night,” pleasantly ob- 
served the Pilgrim’s Corners postmaster (who 
was also justice of the peace and storekeeper), 
as Captain Bunker dropped in for his mail, in 
accordance with his usual daily custom, and 
then joined the group around the stove. 

“ Well, yaas,” lazily drawled the ex-seafarer 
(Bunker had acquired his title of captain 
through the facet that he had once been navi- 
gator of a lumber-sloop), “I suppose ye might 
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“Tt’s gone, sir,” said Joe, in bereaved ac- 
cents, 

“You mean you’ve thrown it away, you in- 
fernal rascal!” bellowed the skipper. 

**No, sir,” said Joe. 

“Ah! I s’pose it walked up on deck and 
jumped overboard,” said the mate. 

“No, sir,” said Joe, softly. “ The dog ate’it, 
sir.” 

The skipper swung round in his seat and 
regarded him open-monthed. 

“ The—dog—ate—it ?” he repeated. 

“Yes, sir; Clark saw ’im do it—didn’t you, 
Clark ?” 

“Tdid,” said Clark, promptly. He had made 
his position doubly sure by throwing it over- 
board himself. 

“It comes to the same thing, sir,” said Joe, 
sanctimoniously; “my innercence is proved 
just the same. You'll find the dog won't take 
no ’urt through it, sir. You watch ’im.” 

The skipper breathed hard, but made no 
reply. 

“If you don’t believe me, sir, ppraps you'd 
like to see the plate where ’e licked it?” said 
Joe. “Give me the plate, Sam.” 

He turned to take it, but, in place of handing 
it to him, that useful witness dropped it, and 
made hurriedly for the companion-ladder, and 
by strenuous efforts reached the deck before 
Joe, although that veracious gentleman, assist- 
ed from below by strong and willing arms, 
made a good second. 


call this suthin’ of a fog fer these parts, but it 
is only a mist alongside of some fogs I’ve 
bumped into in the good old days—an’ nights 
too, b’'jinks—when I trod the deck of the Betsy 
Jane.” 

“Bumped into!” echoed the storekeeper, in- 
credulously. “Surely you don’t mean to say 
the fog was so thick you bumped into it ?” 

“Mebbe ye know more about what I mean 
to say than I do myself,” sarcastically remark- 
ed the former captain of the Betsy Jane, “ aw’ 
if ye do, all ye’ve got to do is to go ahead aw’ 
tell the story.” 

“Beg pardon, captain; 1 didn’t intend to 
find fanlt or interrupt your narrative,” inter- 
posed the storekeeper, soothingly. “I was 
taken by surprise, that’s all, as I had never 
heard of a fog thick enough to bump into.” 

“Well, then, it’s purty nigh time ye did,” 
resumed the redoubtable captain, somewhat 
mollified. “Ez I wuz sayin’, this fog which is 
spreadin’ itself over the landscape outside to- 
night is only a slight haze compared to the 
sea-fogs I nseter run into every now an’ then 
when I wuz navigatin’ the Betsy Jane. I 
remember one time,in the fall of 69, we wuz 
on our way up the coast from Charleston to 
Portland, when we suddenly bumped into a 
fog bank that brung the Betsy Jane up standin’ 
in less’n three minutes after we struck it. 
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“That air fog seemed to be packed down in 
a hard layer on the surface of the water— 
eansed by the wind, I expect, which wuz blow- 
in’ right smart at the time—an’ though it 
wuzn't more’n a dozen or fifteen feet thick, the 
Betsy Jane couldu’t make any more headway 
through it than a locomotive could on an up 
grade throngh a snow bank as high as her 
smoke-stack. 

“Fer once in her life the Betsy Jane wuz 
stumped, soto speak. ‘There she lay, wallerin’ 
in that fog bank, an’ doin’ her level vest to 
plough her way through it, with sails filled 
with wind an’ snappin’ an’ crackin’ overhead 
like a week’s washin’ in a March squall; but 
she might ez well have attempted to sail on 
dry land fer all the progress she made. 

“ Bime-by one end of the tops'l got loose an’ 
begun flappin’ around; aw when I sent a man 
aloft to fix it he lost his footing in some way 
an’ fell overboard, aw if it hadn’t been fer that 
fog bank he’d have been a goner. Yes, siree, 
boys, that’s all that saved him. Ye see, it wuz 
so tough an’ elastic, that fog wuz, that when 
he landed on it, a few feet away from the 
sloop, he bounced right back on deck, ‘lightin’ 
on his feet, same ez a cat, an’ ca’mly went on 
back to his work ez if nothin’ had happened.” 

“ Most remarkable cireumstance that; most 
remarkable—indeed!” commented the postmas- 
ter, as the ex-navigator paused to lay in a 
fresh supply of oxygen. 

‘*Yaas, I s’pose it does sound ruther remark- 
able to a landsman, but—-” 

“Huh! I can’t say that I see anything so 
very remarkable about it,” chipped in Farmer 
Nubbins, from his seat on the cracker-barrel. 
“A feller don’t have to sail a lumber-scow to 
run across some queer things in the fog line. 
I remember one fall a few years ago, when I 
lived in Swamp Holler, we had a week of foggy 
weather, an’ it was so bad we had to get out 
the big snow-plough and plough out the roads 
same as after a heavy snow-storm. 

“T had a three-acre strawberry-patch that 
fall, which I had been thinkin’ of coverin’ with 
straw fer the winter, but hadn’t got at it yet, 
an’ one mornin’ when the layer of fog was a 
little thicker an’ tongher than usual, a happy 
thonght struck me, aw’ I went out with my 
hired man ap’ we staked the fog down over 
the berry-patch, drivin’ a stake at each corner 
aw’ another every few rods along each side, an’ 
left it there all winter to keep the plants from 
freezin’.” 

“The—the dickens you did!” gasped Cap- 
tain Bunker, who had been glaring at Nubbins 
for the past five minutes with the air of a dog 
whose private bone-yard has been invaded. 
“May Linqnire what ye done with that fog in 
the spring?” 

“Certainly: I pulled up the stakes, rolled 
the fog up in a heap at one end of the field, 
an’ set fire to it an’ burnt it up to get rid of 
it!” 

“H’m!—h’m!” sniffed the ex - navigator. 
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“Tf that’s the case, I reckon Ill travel along 
to’rds home. I wuz goin’ to finish my story by 
relatin’ how we tinally had to rig up a cross- 
cut saw, playin’ up an’ down on a sort of walk- 
in’-beam hung ont over the bow of the Betsy 
Jane, to rip that fog apart so she could wedge 
her way through, but I see a man who sticks 
to the truth around here hain’t got any more 
show than a jug of old Bourbon at a Kentucky 
barn-raisin’, or a cosset-lamb among a lot of 
hungry wolves, so I might ez well quit right 
where I be!” 

And with another sniff of disgust the former 
commander of the Betsy Jane weighed anchor 
and tacked for home. Witt 8S. Giwiey. 

BUYING A HORSE IN KENTUCKY 

MaJor OAKLEY of Ohio wanted a family 
horse, and had gone over into Kentucky to 
look for one. 

“What I want,” said Major Oakley, “is a 
good, gentle horse that will be safe for any 
member of my family to drive at any time.” 

“Tve got the very hess you want, Majah 
Oakley,” said Jerry Strathmore, “ He’s as gen- 
tle as a lamb—any lady can drive him, and a 
dozen children can ride him at onee.” 

“Yes,” said the major, “but I don’t want 
him too gentle. He would be imposed upon.” 

“ Majah,” remarked Jerry Strathmore, with 
confidential warning in his voice,“ you onght 
to see that critter’s spirit on cirens-day. And, 
majah, too many people had better not get on 
that hoss at one time.” WaLTER CuampP 

THE ASS AND THE LAPDOG 
A WOOLLY little terrier pup 

Gave vent to yelps distressing, 
Whereat his mistress took him up, 

And soothed him with caressing :- 
And yet he was not in the least 
What one would call a handsome beast, 


He might have been a Javanese, 

He might have been a Jap dog, 
And also neither one of these, 

But just a common lapdog :— 
(The kind that people send, you know, 
Done up in cotton, to the Show). 


At all events, whate’er his race, 

The pretty girl who owned him 
Caressed his unattractive face 

And petted and cologned him, 
While, watching her with pensive eye, 
A patient ass stood silent by. 


“Tf thus,” he mused, “the feminine 
And fascinating gender 
Is led to love, I too can win 
Her protestations tender.” 
No sooner said than done! And he 
Sat down upon the lady’s knee, 


Then, while her head with terror swam, 
“This method seems to suit you,” 
Observed the ass, “so here I am.” 
Said she, ‘Get up, vou brute, vou!” 
And promptly screamed aloud for aid:— 
No ass was ever more dismayed. 














‘*$0 HERE I aM!” 


They tied him up within the yard, 

And there with whip and truncheon 
They beat him, and they beat him hard, 
From breakfast-time till luncheon. 

He only gave a tearful gulp, 
Though almost pounded to a pulp. 


Tur mora is (or seems, at least, 
To be): In etiquette vou 
Will find that, while enough’s a feast, 
A surplus will upset vou :— 
Toujours, toujours /a politesse, if 
The quantity be not excessive ! 
Guy Wetmore Canny. 
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INEXPENSIVE 


He. “I oniy pay fifty cents an hour for this boat.” 


Sue. “*That’s why I like it. 


BOOMERANG QUESTIONS. 

ANYBODY who has tried addressing Sunday- 
school children knows the dire risk of asking 
them questions without indicating unmistak- 
ably in advance the answers that are desired. 
A teacher in our school came upon the word 
“prophet” in the lesson. Very judiciously 
she stopped to ask,“ What is a prophet?” In- 
stantly came from a typical New York gamin 
the answer, “ Something you make out of some- 
body.” 

It was the same boy, I believe, who bronght 
me to grief in a more public way. I was per- 
forming the superintendent’s duty of “sum- 
ming up.” The lesson had the little 
parable of the wise and foolish builders. With 
elaborate explicitness I had pointed out that 
we are all builders of life and character, and 
had, I flattered myself, made my meaning suf- 
ficiently clear to venture upon the question, 
“ What kind of houses are we building?” ‘To 
my hopeless discomfiture, and to the delight 
of the whole school, the young scoundrel 
shouted, * Flats!” 

I once knew a worthy superintendent who 
dearly relished a postprandial cigar. But in 
a spasm of conscience he had renounced the 
pernicious weed. The next Sunday he caused 
to be drawn upon his blackboard four pictures 
—an eye, an ear,a heart,a hand: These were 
to illustrate the course of temptation. “The 
boy sees with his eye the vile cigar one of his 
companions is puffing; he hears with bis ear 
the invitation to smoke; he desires with his 
heart; and then, as the last step, he takes with 
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It’s a regular bargain sail.” 


his hand—and the boy is on the road to ruin!” 
This was the good man’s programme. But it 
suffered a rude interruption. ‘ What is this?” 
he asked, pointing to the eye. The proper an- 
swer was promptly given. At the next ques- 
tion he struck his snag. “ And what is this?” 
Of course it was pure wickedness, but if you 
ever undertook to draw a detached human ear 
you will admit that the boy had some excuse 
who shrilly called ont, “Er oyster!” The 
mortification of this defeat may account for 
the melancholy fact that before the end of 
the week that excellent superintendent was 
again “on the road to ruin” himself. 
James M. Bruce. 


AN EXTINGUISHER 
Evcatiz, an arch New Gotham maid, 
Skilled in three seasons’ knowledge, 
Lightly and brightly, and rightly, played 
With the heart of a Soph. from college. 


Under the trees where the branches made 
A place for the winds to harp it, 
Gayly and daily Eulalie strayed 
Over the soft pine carpet. 


Tragic he grew, by her laugh dismayed— 
Such coquetry piqued his ire ; 
Sadly, and madly, and badly he said: 


“Take care! You are playing with fire!” 
Eulalie glanced back ’neath her white hat’s shade: 
“T think it’s not quite the same, sir; 
Really, sincerely, I am afraid 
‘Tis only a little flame, sir!” 
Hester CALDWELL OaKLEY. 
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324 HARPER'S 
A CRAFTY FINANCIAL EPISODE 
HONESTY is a virtue that counts for little, 
apparently, in a South American republic. The 
following anecdote, with the exception of the 
names of persons, is literally true. M. Baton, 
a mulatto, had a bank in the capital city, and 
his wife kept a grocery-store next door. When 
a German named Sigmund was appointed Con- 
sul-General to Paris by the President, he made 
Baton his local financial agent. On arriving 
in Paris, Sigmund found that his pay as con- 
sul would never make him rich, and he cast 
abont for means of making money 
rapidly. As consul he had the seal of the 
southern republic, and with the aid of this 
he made out an apparently official order for 
the engraving of $2,000,000 worth of bank- 
notes. Upon the delivery of the notes to 
the consulate in Paris, Sigmund packed them 
in sardine-boxes and shipped them in small 
quantities to Madame Baton’s grocery-store. 
Madame Baton paid duty on the bank-note 
sardines at the regular rate for the genu- 
ine article,and thus the bogus money came 
through the custom - house unsuspected. It 
eventually found its way into the cofters of M. 
Baton’s bank, and was duly put into cireula- 
tion. This scheme worked like a charm for a 
little while, but, unfortunately, one fine day a 
negro salesman opened a newly arrived case 
and sold a box of bank-note sardines to a 
negress. A few hours later the girl returned 
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to the shop with all the money she could 
scrape together, and asked Madame Baton, 
who was behind the counter, for half a dozen 
boxes of sardines. Madame was somewhat 
surprised at the request, for sardines are an 
expensive luxury, but she stepped to a shelf 
and took down what was asked for. 

“But I don’t want that kind,” said the ne- 
gress. “I want six boxes of those that came 
on the ship this morning.” 

When Madame Baton realized that the cat 
was out of the bag, she rushed into the bank 
and told her husband ; he was naturally some- 
what annoyed, but having lived a long while 
in South America, he knew just what to do in 
the emergency. He put on his best clothes and 
went to the palace. The President received 
him, and the pair were closeted for two hours. 
That night the President and all his suite, in 
full uniform, dined with M. and Madame Ba- 
ton. The news of the bank-note sardines had 
spread, but the people understood the situation 
well enough when they saw the honors so of- 
ticionsly paid to Baton by the President. On 
the following day a large case of sardines was 
sent from the grocery to the palace, and soon 
afterward the Government Bank entered on its 
books, at the state’s account, a figure exceed- 
ipg by $1,700,000 the actual issue of national 
bank notes. The President has passed away 
now,and so have all the rest; but the story 
still lives. 





AT THE MUSICAL. 


“She sings with a great deal of expression, doesn't she?” 


“Yes 


i wonder she has any face left.’ 
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derived pleasure in the past from the lit- 
tle excursions into bookish ways and byways 
under the genial guidance of its late head, and 
who, no doubt, observe with regret that it has 
passed into other hands, will be glad to make 
the acquaintance of a Boy Known unto Lan- 
Hutton, in whom will found that 
germ of kindliness which has developed into 
the broad-hearted optimism so characteristic 
of the Man We Know. Boys have been writ- 
ten about from time immemorial, and to the 
exact measure in which 
the authors of these ; 
Boy books have not for- 
gotten how to be boys 
themselves they have 
taken into our 

‘Mr. Hutton in 5 
his Boy I Knew, and 
Four Dogs* has added 
another to the list, and 
a lover of boys could 
wish for no livelier ex- 
perience than a_ visit 
from some such qnar- 
tette as Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer; Mr. Al- 
drich’s Tom Bailey, the 
Bad Boy of Riverside, 
whose very badness was 
a quality devoutly to be 
wished for; the little 
fellow of Mr. Howells’s 
Boy’s Town, and the 
Boy of Mr. Hutton’s 
pages. The subsequent 
recording of the doings 
of these four lads opens up an inviting field 
for speculation for some literary person out of 
ewployment, but it can hardly be expected 
that when published the volume should be 
copyrighted under the title of “Annais of a 
Quiet Neighborhood.” 

One strongly suspects that the boy Laurence 
Hutton knew was very much the same sort of 
person as his historian must have been in his 
early days, but this is, of course, mere surmise, 
for in no part of the work does the author 
frankly admit that it is autobiographical in 
its nature and not historical fictien. Histori- 
cal fiction or autobiography, however, the Boy 
is a real boy, and after one has followed him 
through his joys and his woes, his measles and 
his mumps, his loves and his disappointments, 
one regrets that he may not be adopted and 
become a permanent addition to one’s family 
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circle. Why Mr. Hutton should have taken 
his boy away from us at the age of ten is not 
apparent, since his subsequent adventures 
from 1553 to 1898—a,_ mere bagatelle of forty- 
five years of Boyhood—must hold much that 
might well have been given to the world. 

It may be for one of two reasons that the 
Boy leaves us at so early an age. The first is 
that when he goes out of eur ken he is in the 
good company of Thackeray, who is telling 
him that whatever he is to be when man’s es- 
tate is reached, he must “try to be a good 
one,” a hint, by-the- 
way, Which the Boy We 
Know to have 
taken to heart and lived 
up to. The other pos- 
sible reason lies in the 
fact that Mr. Hutton 
had four dogs barking 
at his heels, clamoring 
for recognition in his 
little book, and one must 
rejoice that their clamor 
brought about the de- 
sired end. Every one 
who has ever owned a 
dog—a real dog—will 
take the keenest de- 
light in the tribute of 
affection that Mr. Hut- 
ton here pays to the 
four canine companions 
that from time to time 
have brought joy into 
his life. A more sym- 
pathetic picture of 
dogs and doggishness 
would be hard to find. One can easily see, un- 
der their historian’s happy touch, the honest 
ingenuousness of Whiskie, the “alleged Skye 
Terrier”; the whole-souled democracy of Punch, 
who wrote poetry and loved beggars; the 
courageous Mop, who as a “catter was never 
equalled,” and one of whose cherished diver- 
sions was getting himself chewed up by larger 
dogs, and finally the devoted Roy, whose body 
is “out of drawing,” and who in the face “looke 
like Thomas Carlyle.” In view of Roy’s marked 
literary abilities as set forth so vividly by his 
historian, it is to be hoped that ere he reaches 
his alloted place in the small canine cemetery 
in Mr. Hutton’s back yard, he may be induced 
to write his memoirs. 

In its illustration Mr. Hutton’s volume is in- 
teresting, since a large portion of the pictorial 
embellishment is made wp of direct reproduc- 
tions of photographs and daguerreoty pes, many 
of which will bring to the lover of old New York 
pleasant recollections of the days gone by 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


SPEAKING of Boys and all that goes to the 
making of the real Boy, it is possibly true 
that nothing has more greatly conduced to 
the making of old men young, and satisfying 
youth with boyhood iu the United States, than 
the development among us of the out-of-door 
tastes of the present day. It is uot many 
years since the writer of this paragraph was 
young, and he remembers that in his youth 
there was little diversion for him ont-of-doors, 
save that of fighting with the big boy of the 
other faction, or of throwing snowballs» at 
hackmen, both of them exhilarating sports, 
but having neither of them either an esthetic 
or traly scieutific side. To-day allis changed. 
From seyen to seventy our boys are engaged, 
in their leisure hours, in the pursuit of the 
golf-ball. This pursuit carries them over hill 
and dale, over bunkers.and hazards, and, best 
of all, over trials and tribuiations. It has 
brought fresh air into the lungs of many a 
manu aud woman who really had known fresh 
air hitherto only by reputation; it has brought 
into city life.an appreciation of the value of a 
broad horizon, such as few but those who dwell 
in the country ever see or appreciate; and it 
has sent many a man to bed knowing why he 
is tired, so that he sleeps well, and is refresh- 
ed, and does not toss about from three until 
six in the morning wondering what is the 
matter with him. 

Many books have been written upon Golf as 
a Science. We have been told by pen and by 
picture how we should stand on the tee, how 
we should make a brassey stroke, and what is 
and is not good form, until it is difficult for a 
beginver to know exactly how he should go 
about it from a purely scientific point of view. 
To Mr. W. G. van Tassel Sutphen has fallen 
the distinction of being the first to make use 
of the links as the setting for a work of fic- 
tion. The stories comprised in The Golficide, 
and Other Tales of the Fair Green,’ are six in 
number, and some of them, notably the story 
which gives its title to the book, and “The 
Lost Ball,” will be remembered by readers of 
periodical literature as having been much dis- 
cussed by golfers everywhere at the time of 
their original appearance. 

Toa quaint and somewhat whimsical fancy 
and a very pretty wit, Mr. Sutphen has added 
certain robust qualities of style which a de- 
votion to the fair green cannot but bring into 
a man’s work; and while it must be confessed 
that the tales often verge perilously upon the 
fantastic, they are told with a seeming re- 
alism which adds to their charm. Golfiacs 
everywhere will feel that they are listening to 
one of their own clan, and to just the extent 
that they recognize in their author a sympa- 
thetic and enthusiastic golf-player they will 
like the tales he tells so well. Which is the 


2 The Golficide, and Other Tales of the Fair Green. 
By W. G. van I’. SuTPHEN Illustrated. 16mo, Half 
Cloth, $1. New York and London: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 
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equivalent of saying that Mr. Sutphen has 
done something that these who best under 
stand the subject of which he writes will rec 
ognize as being exceptionally nice. 


A VIVID and thrilling side light is thrown on 
the Deertield massacre in the opening story 
of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s new collection pub 
lished under the title of Silence, and Othe, 
Stories.’ While one may miss in this partic 
ular story the wonderful humor which might 
almost be said to have been the dominant note 
in Miss Wilkins’s work hitherto, it is not until 
after the story has been read and is being an- 
alyzed that the inward tickling of the sou! 
which goes with almost every page of the 
author’s past work is missed. And in this 
particular instance the lack of it is not re 
gretted, since it would have been wholly out 
of place in a narrative descriptive of that try 
ing period of New England history. 

The terrors of the incident are as plainly re- 
produced as though it were being enacted be- 
fore our eyes, yet Miss Wilkins, like the true 
artist that she is, and unlike many who in the 
tiction of to-day deal with the unhappy things 
of life, does not insist upon the gloom and hor- 
ror of it all. In the hands of some the picture 
might have become a nightmare, disturbing in 
its exaggeration of suffering; in Miss Wilkins’s 
hands it reads like history presented vividly 
yet with no undue tearing up of the reader's 
soul. There is no argumentation to try to 
prove to the reader that he or she is indiffer- 
ent to the tragedy of the situation. In othe: 
words, Miss Wilkins in this, as in her other fic- 
tion, does not assume that her readers are a tor- 
pid band of indifferent persons who need to be 
egged on to an appreciation of the fact that at 
certain times certain people have undergone 
fearful hardships. Nor,on the other hand, does 
she assume that the readers of the day can 
ouly be satisfied by a grotesque and unhealthy 
sensationalism. If one might hazard an opin- 
ion with regard to her position in literature, 
and how and why she has attained to it, it 
could be said that it is the simple, natural, 
convincing realism of her work, the fidelity of 
her pictures, the sweet underlying humor, the 
fact that she langhs and cries with her char- 
acters, and never at or over them, that have 
brought ber laurels to her. 

The volume contains besides “Silence,” “The 
Buckley Lady”; “ Evelina’s Garden,” one of 
the tenderest of Miss Wilkins’s short stories; 
“ A New England Prophet”; “ The Little Maid 
at the Door,” and “Lydia Hersey of East 
Bridgwater.” Together they make one of the 
most attractive collections that Miss Wilkins 
has yet given us, and in them all are to be 
found to a marked degree the qualities which 
have made for their author an andience pecul- 
iarly her own. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. FRANK R. STOCKTON is, as 
usual, lavish of his wit, humor, he- 
roes, heroines, and quaint person- 
ages generally in his new tale of 
match - making, The Girl at Cob- 
hurst.* All of the citizens of the 
Stockton Republic are live people, 
but it requires the eve of the Master 
of Rudder Grange to find them, and 
when he has found them everybody 
wonders why it was that they had 
never been found before. It would 
not perhaps be too high a title to 
confer upon Mr. Stockton if one 
should call him a Literary Columbus. 
He has discovered more Americans 
than the gentleman who discovered 
St. Domingo, and what is more to 
the point, his Americans have all 
of them been worth discovering. 
Whether it be Captain Horn, or Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine on the sea, 
Pomona or Mr. Podington on the tow- 
path; Sarah Block in the arctic re- 
gions, or his latest discovery Miss 
Panney, one of the most delicions of busy- 
bodies, they are people worth meeting, and the 
oftener they are met the better they are liked. 

In “The Girl at Cobburst ” Mr. Stockton in- 
creases the census of the inhabitants of his 
mind, materially and worthily. Miss Panney, 
once she has been encountered, will not be for- 
yotten soon. The new cook at Dr. Tolbridge’s, 
while an eccentric sort of person in that she 
has a certain amount of pride in her profes- 
sion, and a conscience withal, and may there- 
fore be said to be unlike most other cooks, is a 
creature of most pleasing quality, and as for 
the heroines, Miriam and Dora and Cicely 
Drane, the reader might almost wish that he 
too lived only in Mr. Stockton’s brain, on the 
chance of being bound up in a book with three 
maidens of such unquestioned loveliness, pro- 
vided, of course, that he, the reader, might 
appeal sufficiently to the author to be made 
at least one of his heroes. 

Altogether Mr. Stockton has produced a 
story in which the reader will discover much 
that has induced a liking for his work in the 
past. It may be added that the author is up 
to his old tricks. He calls his book “ The Girl 
at Cobhurst.” There were at least three girls 
at Cobhurst. And to the question of the Lady 
or the Tiger may well be added the problem 
which of the attractive three may reasonably 
be set down as deserving the definite article. 
Mr. Stockton has confessed his inability to 
solve the Oriental question. What can he 
do in the present emergency? Which was 
the Girl at Cobhurst ? 


Ir is now nearly sixty years since Mr. Mi- 
chael Angelo Titmarsh, author of “ The Paris 
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Sketch - book,” launched two small volumes 
upon an unappreciative world under the title 
of “Comic Tales and Sketches.” The contents 
of the first edition of these volumes, edited by 
Mr. Titmarsh at Paris, and for which that tal- 
ented gentleman wrote an editorial preface with 
the convincing date of April 1, were made up 
wholly of the  Yellowplush Papers.” The sec- 
ond coutained four other tales, ineluding the 
“Life of Major Gahagan,” and the “Fatal 
Boots,” the latter of which had already appear- 
ed in Crnuikshauk’s Comic Almanack for 1839. It 
is difficult to believe that for years these vol- 
umes failed to meet with any measure of pop- 
ular favor, although shortly after their initial 
appearance in “ Fraser’s Magazine ” in 1837 the 
“Yellowplush Papers” had appealed sufficient- 
ly to the taste of an American publisher to 
warrant him in issuing them in book form at 
Philadelphia in 1838, without, it is to be pre- 
sumed, the consent of the author. 

It was not until Thackeray had made a 
prouounced snecess with “ Vanity Fair” in 1848 
that a discriminating public paid any atten- 
tion to “ Yellowplush,” as many a collector of 
rare first editions has discovered to his sor- 
row. The bulk of the edition of 1841 of “Comic 
Tales and Sketches,” lying in the publisher’s 
bins uncalled for, was reissued in 1848 or 1849 
with a new title-page, without a date, by 
which little subterfuge many a bibliophile 
has been lead into the belief that he has a 
“first edition,” when in reality he has merely 
a mutilated re-issue of the “absolute first.” 

Since those days of unappreciation many an 
edition of “ Yellowplush” has been put forth. 
It would be interesting to know how many if 
there were at hand any reliable data, but 
there is not; and how much wiser than the 
first sneceeding decades have been in their 
literary judgments one can only guess. 























LITERARY NOTES. 


The present Biographical Edition of the 
Yellowplush Papers® is fortunate in that it 
has not only the papers themselves, but 
an added chapter of introduction by Mrs. 
Ritchie, in which is given a very intimate 
view of Thackeray’s life at the time when 
Yellowplush became a fellow to be reckoned 
with. Indeed, in the eyes of many the raison 
@étre of the new edition lies wholly in the fact 
that the daughter of the author modestly es- 
says to tell the world something about her 
father which the world would most dearly 
love to hear. It does not often happen that a 
writer who has a peculiar hold upon the affec- 
tions of maukind can be presented in his un- 
successful youth by any but himself, and, even 
as was Thackeray, who desired nothing writ- 
ten about him as a man, the writer who re- 
gards his life and his art as things not apart, 
bunt separate, is loath to write of that—not be- 
cause he wishes it hidden, but because from 
his point of view it lacks importance. That 
Thackeray should have considered his goings 
and comings, his habits, his methods, as minor 
details in his life work one can well under- 
stand. That in our day his daughter should 


regard them as significant is equally to be 
comprehended, and to write of these things 
tastefully, tactfully, affectionately, and yet 
with a modesty of which her father would be 
proud, is the task which the daughter has set 
for herself and has accomplished. 

One would not willingly lose the picture of 
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Thackeray’s days as a Jaw student in the Tem 
ple which is here so pleasantly painted |, 
Mrs. Ritchie. The friendship existing betwee 
himself and his fellows is dilated upon, and 
Mrs. Ritchie tells us how, “These young 
knights of the Mahogany Tree used to meet 
and play and work together, or sit over their 
brandy-and-water discussing men and books 
aud morals, speculating, joking, and contra 
dieting each other, liking fun and talk and 
wit and human nature, and all faneiful and 
noble things.” 

It would be difficult to find anywhere in bio 
graphical literature a sentence which more 
fully sums up the qualities which go to the 
making of a man of Jetters who has prove: 
himself to be a force to mankind. To lik: 
“fun and talk and wit and human nature, and 
all fanciful and noble things!” This indeed 
is a platform upon which any one might l« 
glad to stand, and particularly one to whom 
has been given the task of lightening the bu: 
dens of his fellow-men with the creations of 
his faney and his observations of life. 

In a great measure Mrs. Ritchie’s introduc 
tion is made up of extracts from Thackeray’s 
own diary, as well as from letters to his mo 
ther and later to his wife. There is through 
out them all a delicious touch of exuberant 
humor such as might have expected 
from the author at this period of his life, 
which Mrs. Ritchie charmingly alludes to as 
“the early burst of fun and spring-time.” It 
is not undue praise to say that Mrs. Ritchie's 
chapter reads as if it had written itself, and 
that it will be a welcome addition to the stores 
of Thackerayana that are treasured by all 
lovers of his books needs no heralding. 
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